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Readers  today  want  to  keep  pace  with 

“the  STATE  of  the  NATION” 

every  day  of  the  week 


Areal  job  of  keeping 
people  informed  of 
he  state  of  the  nation  calls  for  dig- 
out  the  facts  not  contained  in 
ilHcial  handouts.  To  do  it,  the 
iicago  Tribune  assigns  to  Wash- 
pgton  its  own  independent  staff  of 
auoned  news  gatherers— men  who 
sra  demonstrated  superior  ability 
8  getting  the  kind  of  news  that  is 
m  easy  to  get. 

Seleaed  for  their  character  and 
^  these  reporters  are  inspired  in 
tasks  by  the  knowledge  that 


the  Tribune  is  free  to  print  any  story 
their  more  intensive  methods  turn 
up.  Aware  that  the  Tribune  has  no 
financial,  social  or  political  axes  to 
grind,  they  know  that  the  Tribune 
will  not  be  intimidated  in  sharing 
with  readers  the  right  of  a  free  press. 

Readers  recognize  the  mounting 
importance  of  keeping  pace  with 
developments  and  trends  in  the 
nation’s  capital.  They  appreciate 
the  extra  efforts  made  to  get  it  for 
them  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  now 
represented  in  Washington  by  the 


largest  staff  ever  maintained  there 
in  the  Tribune’s  99  years  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  news,  and  by  far  the  largest 
Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago 
newspaper. 

They  make  plain  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  pluralities  of  circulation 
they  give  the  Tribune  from  515,000 
to  735,000  more  copies  on  week¬ 
days  than  other  Chicago  daily  news- 
papers,  and  from  375,000  to 
1,030,000  more  on  Sundays  than 
other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers 
sell. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  WASHINGTON  STAFF: 

ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 
Chief,  Washington  Bureau 

LAURENCE  BURD  ★  WILLIAM  MOORE 
PHILIP  DODD  ★  LLOYD  NORMAN 
WILLARD  EDWARDS  ★  WILLIAM  STRAND 
JOHN  FISHER  ★  WALTER  TROHAN 
LELAND  FORRESTER  ★  PHILIP  WARDEN 
JOSEPH  HEARST  ★  ROBERT  YOUNG 


Chicago  Tribune 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 

December  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 
Daily,  Over  1,040,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,500,000 


PUBLISHERS: 

Chicago  Tribune  coverage  of  Washington  news  may  be  available  to 
you  thru  the  specialized  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
Ask  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for  quotation  of  cost  for  the  full  CTPS 
leased  wire  report,  and  give  your  Page  1  that  extra  edge  that  puts  a 
newspaper  out  in  front  with  readers.  News  Bldg.,  220  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  1 7,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 . 


NEW  yOT^ 

★  Stretching  north  from  Washington  Square  to  the  Harlem  River 
is  the  world's  most  expensive  strip  of  real  estate  .  .  .  Fifth 
Avenue.  Office  buildings,  apartment  dwellings,  cathedrals, 
museums  and  libraries  front  on  this  famed  tourist  and  shopping 
center.  42nd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  visited  daily  by  more 
people  than  the  total  population  of  Trenton  and  Albany 
combined.  Between  34th  and  59th  streets  —  little  more 
than  a  mile  —  are  200  stores  which,  in  dollar  volume  of 
sales,  comprise  the  largest  retail  trading  street  in  the  world. 
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GOOD  NEWS  PAPERING  alonc  has  brought 

about  spectacular  Oregonian  circulation  increases  in  the 
past  15  years*.  In  turn,  good  newspapering  has  stimulated 
the  business  growth  of  many  Oregonian  advertisers.  For 
example —  ARMISHAW’S,  one  of  Portland’s  outstanding 
shoe  stores — has  more  than  doubled  its  dollar  volume  in 
eight  years  while  using  The  Oregonian  as  a  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  On-the-ground  experience  proves  to 
ARMISHAW’S  that  advertising  produces  desired  sales 


in  a  newspaper  which  enjoys  solid  reader-interest. 
The  intelligent  presentation  of  ALL  the  news,  forthright 
editorial  policies  and  sound  community  leadership  are 
newspapering  qualities  which  have  made  The  Oregonian 
one  of  America’s  influential  newspapers.  In  such  a  medium 
good  advertising  goes  to  work— gets  results.  That’s  why 
The  Oregonian  has  earned  its  position  at  the  top  of  the 
advertising  must  list  in  the  big,  growing  Oregon  Market. 

*  Prarticully  lioubled — without  gimmickn  or  artificial  atimulants! 
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IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
K  I  Iv  IN  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
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REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC. 
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National  Advertisers  say  — 


^^Here^s  the  best 
newspaper  selling 
practice  todays 


There  are  two  services  that  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
use  as  one,  in  their  plans  to  intensify  or  expand  local  selling  effort# 
.  .  .  SRDS  Newspaper  Section  and  SRDS  Newspaper  Map  Section. 

Buyers  of  newspaper  space,  themselves,  asked  SRDS  to  issue  the 
Map  Section  .  .  .  and  helped  design  it  to  supplement  the  regular 
monthly  service  ...  in  order  that  they  might  analyze  local  markets 
more  easily. 

Result:  All  important  agencies  and  their  clients  are  now  better 
enabled  to  visualize  trading  areas,  keep  informed  of  shifting  popu* 
lations  and  buying  pow'er,  and  determine  densities  of  coverage 
provided  by  newspapers  in  such  localities. 

To  increase  national  advertising  lineage  leading  newspapers  every¬ 
where  are  giving  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space  complete 
pictures  of  the  marketing  opportunities  tliey  offer,  by  using  both  of 
these  SRDS  space  selling  services. 

Make  it  possible  for  them  to  find  in  the  Map  Section  a  coverage 
map  of  your  market  plus  a  set  of  facts  showing  its  importance.  And 
merchandise  your  newspaper  every  month  with  advertising  in  the 
regular  Newspaper  Section. 

Take  a  tip  from  a  newspaper  who  uses  both  sections  and  w’ho  says, 
‘"This  SRDS  service  produces  more  inquiries  than  all  of  our  other 
advertising  combined.’* 

MAP  SECTION  CLOSES  MARCH  1ST 

Advertising  forms  for  the  1947  edition  of  the  Map  Section  close 
March  1st.  Communicate  now  with  the  nearest  SRDS  office  to 
reserve  space  or  to  obtain  further  information. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  an  advertising  suggestion,  or  a  key  line 
drawing  of  your  ABC  city  and  retail  trading  zone  for  use  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  map  for  advertising  in  either  the  Map  Section  or  the  regular 
Newspaper  Section,  just  ask  for  it. 


How  Big  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space* 
Use  the  Map  Section 

“Very  often.  I  can  plot  the  percentage  of  u 
appropriation  to  be  allocated  to  newspapers  h 
an  area  from  facts  in  the  Newspaper  Mtp 
Section.”  — Newspaper  Space  Bajer 


“I  use  the  Map  Section  very  often  especially  U 
prove  a  point  in  determining  a  list  or  to  cos 
firm  the  validity  of  my  selections.” 

— V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Medii 


“I  have  made  favorable  recommendations  oo 
many  a  doubtful  paper  almost  purely  from  dsU 
I  have  garnered  from  your  Map  Section.” 

— Newspaper  Space  Buyer 


“I  like  my  facts  quick  and  to  the  point  and  ii 
the  Map  Section  I’ve  found  what  I  want  tiuM 
after  time.”  — Newspaper  Space  Bny« 


'.Vamrx  on  request. 
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No,  not  your  carefree  days  of  irresjionsiliility,  tut  tte  lad  next 
door,  tte  tott  y>soxer  across  tte  street,  are  your  youtt.  Ttey  are 
tte  reason  for  your  plans.  Ttey  are  all  your  tomorrows.  Ttey 
are  America’s  destiny. 

In  Ctica^o  tte  Herald -American  as  part  of  its  plans  for  tte 
future,  estatlisted  and  sponsors  tte  Cticago  Youtt  Conference. 
Tills  association  of  some  175,000  putlic,  paroctial  and  county 
ti^t  sctool  students  is  organized  to  ^ive  young  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ^et  to^etter  to  discuss  tteir  protlems,  to  mate  plans 
for  doin^  somettin^  atout  ttem.  To^etlier  ttey  tave  made  surveys 
of  tousin^  conditions;  tave  estatlisted  nei^ttortood  youtt 
centers  to  provide  a  meeting  place  for  tte  tids. 

Ttis  newspaper  tas  taken  tte  initiative  in  tte  move  to  com- 
tat  juvenile  delinquency,  constantly  exposinj^  causes,  su^^estin^ 
remedies,  wtile  at  tte  same  time  supporting  all  movements 
devoted  to  tte  wtolesome  development  of  youtt. 

Ttis  is  an  action-packed  program  illustrating  a  lar^e 
measure  of  putlic  interest  and  treadtt  of  vision.  Ttese  are  ctar- 
acteristics  wtict  tave  tuilt  for  tte  Herald-American  a  dominant 
place  in  tte  life  of  ttis  community  .  .  .  wtict  make  it  a  vital 
element  in  all  advertising  plans,  since  it  does  react  more  ttan 
a  million  families  every  Sunday  and  more  ttan  talf  a  million 
eact  evening.  Ttis  is  tte  largest  audience  of  any  Ctica^o 
evening  newspaper. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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A  PICTORIAL  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  LIVING  CONDITIONS 
OF  AMERICA’S  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINERS 


»pUMINq 


THESE  SCENES,  typical  of  tiie  best, 
show  what  can  be  done  and  what  has 
been  done  in  the  bettennent  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  men  who  mine 
the  nation’s  No.  1  fuel.  Not  all  mining 
c^ommunities  are  as  modern  and  fine 
as  those  shown  in  this  book,  but  the 
pictures  do  illustrate  how  operators 
and  miners  in  increasing  numbers  are 
meeting  the  problems  of  housing,  sani¬ 
tation,  recreation  and  other  aspects  of 
community  living. 


This  new  book,  just  published  bv  publishers.  If  vou  h:i\  (‘  not  reeei\  »-d 
Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  is  now  it,  or  if  vou  would  like  additional 
being  distributed  to  editors  and  eopies,  please  let  us  know. 

BITUMINOUS  A  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
815  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Affiliate  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGERS:  HERE^S  TONE  QUIZ* 

NEVER  BEFORE  HAS  SUCH  A  ‘MONEY-GIVE-AWAY’ 
PLAN  BEEN  AVAILABLE  TO  NEWSPAPERS! 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  IN  YOUR  CITY! 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  FONE  QUIZ;  You  can 

have  Fone  Quiz  exclusively  for  your  newspaper  in 
your  city.  We  will  license  you  to  use  this  campaign. 
It  costs  you  nothing.  This  campaign  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  crack  food  product  accounts  that 
normally  run  exclusively  in  some  other  newspaper 
in  your  city.  You  line  up  three  to  six  local  or  national 
products  to  participate  in  the  campaign.  You  sell  it 
as  a  package  through  any  agency  for  any  product. 
Take  the  cost  of  the  space,  the  royalty  to  us,  the  prize 
money  and  your  charge  for  handling  it,  wrap  it  up  in 
one  package  price  and  sell  participations  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


HOW  FONE  QUIZ  WORKS:  Between  6  and  7  p.m. 
of  the  day  the  ad  runs,  a  specified  number  of  com¬ 
pleted  phone  calls  are  made  to  individuals  picked  at 
random  from  the  telephone  directory.  Two  questions 
are  asked.  One,  a  question  about  the  city.  Two,  a 
question  about  the  package  or  label  of  the  product 
featured  that  day.  The  individual  who  answers  the 
two  questions  gets  that  day's  Reward  for  Knowledge. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  letters,  post  cards  or  box 
tops  to  send  in.  Never  before  has  such  a  simple 
money-give-away  plan  been  available  to  newspapers. 

Sponsored  in  Washington  by 
Courtland  D.  Ferguson,  Inc. 


For  Rights  in  Your  « 

V 

City  and  Complete 
Details  .  .  .  Write 
or  Telegraph  »  . 

COURTLAND  D. 
FERGUSON,  INC 

Advertising 

NATIONAL  PRESS  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


K.  ,11  be  c 


Branch  Offices 


lALTIMORE 

MARYLAND 


Copj/right,  1947,  by  Courtland  D.  Ferguson,  Inc. 
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>d  forth,  and  any  imitation,  colorable  or  otherwise,  or  infringement,  in  whole  or  in  port,  will  be  prosecuted  to  the 
hlbst  extent  of  the  low. 
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Scan*  from  "Birth  Of  A  Nation" 


■IlfVI  III 

when  this  bad  yon  on  tho  ed^e  of  yonr  soat? 


Yesterday's  thrillers  are  not  just  a  memory.  They’re 
still  on  file,  past  era  documents— preserved  on  film. 

News  headlines  aren't  left  to  memory  either.  Re¬ 
porter’s  eye-witness  accounts  of  events  as  they  hap¬ 
pen  will  be  important  when  today's  news  becomes 
history.  That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  preserves 
today's  news  for  the  record— on  durable,  easy-to- 
handle  microfilm.  The  New  York  Times  Microfilm 
Edition  is  history  on  film. 


The  New  York  Times  Microfilm  Edition  saves  95% 
of  the  space  usually  occupied  by  newspaper  vol¬ 
umes.  A  complete  month’s  news  fits  on  three  small 
reels.  Recent  price  revisions  reduce  the  cost  of  1947 
subscriptions  by  20%. 

The  Times  Index  and  The  Times  Microfilm  Edition 
used  together  provide  a  complete,  convenient  news¬ 
paper  morgue  and  reference  source  of  national  and 
world  happenings  —  workable,  practical,  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Write  for  full  information  today. 


THE  TIMES  INDEX  published  by 


229  West  43rd  Street 


Department  F-1  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


Rep.  Hartley 


Sam  Eubanks  J,  David  Stern 
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Rep.  Kersten 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


tern-Guild  Row  Stirs  Talk 
f  Restricting  Union  Scope 


House  Hearing  Develops  Theme 
That  Editors  Should  Be  Exempt 
By  James  J.  Butler 


tASHINGTON  —  Publisher  J. 
Divid  Stern  and  spokesmen 
•:r  American  Newspaper  Guild 
^naed  each  other  of  respon- 
iility  for  death  of  the  Phila- 
>Iphia  (Pa.)  Record  and  the 
:iiiiden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
ariBg  a  House  committee  this 
•«k  with  a  record  of  recrimi- 
slions  from  which  may  arise 
ideml  legislation  limiting  the 
cope  if  not  the  membership  of 
±e  guild. 

(iiservative  Rep'ublicans, 
Ag  a  numerical  lead  of  14 
a  10  in  the  reorganized  Labor 
ucation  Committee  discussed, 
ong  other  things,  the  wisdom 
restricting  guild  membership 
■J  editorial  employes  and  ap- 
jeared  to  react  favorably  to 
kerns  suggestion  that  no  “edi- 
If  or  creator  of  opinion”  be  re¬ 
tired  to  join  a  union. 

Only  Four  Witnesses 
The  hearings,  which  began 
load  ay  morning,  concluded 
(t’ly  Tuesday  afternoon.  Only 
l;.r  witnesses  were  heard — 
iiern.  Samuel  B.  Eubanks,  ex- 
(TJtive  vicepresident  of  the 
dd.  Michael  S.  Harris  of  the 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Council, 
cd  Arthur  D.  Riordan,  secre- 
J.7  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
aapter  of  the  guild.  The  rest 
d  the  time  was  given  over  to 
carp  cross-examination. 

The  publisher  and  the  union 
r.tnesses  pulled  no  punches  in 


describing  each  other  during  the 
hearing. 

Harris  characterized  Stern’s 
actions  in  the  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  as  those  of  a  neurotic. 

Stern  aonraised  ANG’s  most 
vigorous  advocates  as  ‘‘frustrated 
persons — male  and  female:  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  frustrated 
because  they  haven’t  attained 
the  rank  or  job  in  newspaper 
work  which  they  think  they 
should  have,  and  have  decided 
to  ‘take  it  out’  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Committee  Chairman  Fred  A. 
Hartley,  Jr.,  a  New  Jersey  Re¬ 
publican  who  prefaced  with  the 
statement  that  Stern’s  Camden 
newspapers  have  ‘‘often  treated 
me  in  an  unkind  way,” 
stepped  in  as  a  volunteer  ref¬ 
eree,  saying: 

“If  you’re  a  neurotic,  this  com¬ 
mittee  could  use  more  testimony 
from  neurotics.” 

The  publisher  was  conceded 
even  by  the  most  critical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  be  the  father  of  the 
ANG  in  the  sense  that  he  gave 
the  union  its  first  contract.  His 
record  of  harmonious  dealings 
with  17  other  unions  was  spread 
before  the  committee  with  the 
capping  fact  that  in  35  years  of 
newspaper  publishing  he  had 
never  suffered  a  strike  until  last 
year.  Through  questions  put  to 
him  by  congressmen,  it  was 
brought  out  that  his  break  with 


the  guild  has  been  widening 
since  1937  and  that  it  was  in 
the  same  year  that  he  unloosed 
a  barrage  of  editorial  fire  against 
communism  as  a  foe  of  liberal¬ 
ism. 

Rep.  Samuel  K.  McConnell, 
Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked  Stern 
whether  he  considered  a  con¬ 
nection  exists  between  the  two 
happenings. 

It’s  ’A  Coinky-Dinky' 

‘‘It  may  have  been  a  ‘coinky- 
dinky,’  ”  the  publisher  answered 
with  a  smile.  The  committee 
and  the  soectators  accepted  the 
coined  term  to  mean  “coinci¬ 
dence."  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

“I  am  making  atonement  for 
the  disservice  I  have  rendered 
a  free  press  as  the  first  publisher 
who  recognized  the  newspaper 
guild.”  Stern  read  from  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement.  “I  have  re¬ 
tired  from  business  at  heavy 
personal  loss.  I  saw  no  other 
way  to  warn  this  nation  against 
the  cancerous  growth  that  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  great  institution  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life. 
Only  second  to  my  first  error,  in 
urging  my  writers  to  unionize, 
was  ignoring  the  guild’s  insults 
and  disparagements.  Although  I 
was  paying  the  highest  wages  in 
our  town  and  in  America,  I  was 
attacked  by  the  guild  as  an 
enemy  of  the  very  principles  for 
which  I  have  always  fought.” 

Moving  directly  to  the  issue 
raised  by  the  union’s  statement 
that  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  strike  to  sell  his  holdings  at 
a  huge  profit,  Stern  charged  that 
the  ANG  had  submitted  de¬ 
mands  so  fantastic  as  to  evi- 


$90  'Top'  for  S.  F. 

San  Franc’sco  —  New  Guild 
contract  provisions  signed 
here  provide  $4.50  to  $17 
weekly  wage  increases, 
bringing  five-year  scales  in 
editorial,  advertising  and  art 
departments  to  $90  a  week 
against  a  previous  $73. 

Provisions  include  three 
weeks  vacation  alter  three 
years'  experience.  Four  San 
Francisco  papers  and  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  are  in¬ 
volved. 

dence  bad  faith.  Initial  cost  of 
acceptance,  he  said,  would  have 
been  $1,500,000  a  year,  to  which 
would  be  added  at  least  $1,000,- 
000  more  to  meet  demands 
which  AFL  unions,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  would  be  certain  to  make. 

‘‘This  spelled  bankruptcy  for 
my  newspapers.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  guild  delib¬ 
erately  struck  my  newspapers 
with  the  intent  to  destroy  them.” 

‘‘Do  you  know  any  way  you 
could  have  a  free  press  if  you 
were  harnessed  by  the  demands 
of  the  guild?”  asked  Rep.  Gra¬ 
ham  Barden,  North  Carolina 
Democrat. 

Ready  to  Act 

Not  unless  key  executives  and 
editorial  employes  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  character  were  exempted, 
^e  publisher  answered. 

“I  am  convinced,”  Barden  fol¬ 
lowed,  “that  with  Petrillo  wrap¬ 
ping  his  tentacles  around  radio 
and  this  happening  to  the  press, 
that  there  is  a  threat  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  moulders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  so  great 
that  Congress  and  the  people 
cannot  ignore  it.  As  far  as  I 

{Continued  on  Page  66) 
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Hello,  Mount  Olympus! 
Say,  What’s  the  News? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

NEWS  from  the  South  Pole  had 

become  a  little  dull  lately  .  .  . 
no  real  excitement  for  headline 
hunters  since  the  rescue  of  the 
polar  fliers. 

So  we  called  up  the  boys  on 
the  Mount  Olympus  the  other 
night  and  asked  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions:  “How’s  everybody?”  and 
“What’s  doing?” 

Bill  Moore  of  Press  Wireless 
put  through  our  call  right  from 
the  Times  Tower  —  “This  is 
WCR5  calling  NAVE.”  In  a  jiffy, 
NAVE  answered  and  Lt. 
Commdr.  Wayne  E.  Pomfrey, 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
Byrd  Expedition,  came  right 
back  with  a  hearty  “Hello!” 

“Hang  on  a  second,”  Pomfrey 
said,  "and  I’ll  get  Alton  Blakes- 
lee  on  the  phone.” 

Not  much  doing  down  in  the 
Antarctic  at  the  moment,  Navy’s 
spokesman  remarked  by  way  of 
briefing  before  Blakeslee  come 
on.  The  Olympus  was  lying  to; 
a  "real  old  South  Pole  blizzard” 
was  kicking  up  outside;  the 
homeward  jaunt  might  be  de¬ 
layed  a  few  days  or  week  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bad  weather;  it 
was  1:45  p.  m.  (7:45  p.  m.  at 
Times  Square). 

AP’s  Blakeslee  had  all  the 
gossip.  The  news  writers  on 
board  were  keeping  in  shape 
with  the  medicine  balls;  one 
of  the  radio  reporters  was  keep¬ 
ing  the  Navy’s  morale  high  in 
poker  games;  Roy  Gibbons  was 
up  and  around  again;  it  looked 
like  some  time  in  March  before 
they’d  break  camp;  Fred  Sparks 
had  a  close  call  .  .  . 

“Wait  a  second,”  we  pleaded, 
“how  about  more  details  on  Gib¬ 
bons  and  Clark?” 

Well,  Gibbons,  who  is  cover¬ 
ing  for  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
the  first  casualty  of  the  press 
corps  on  the  expedition.  He 
slipped  on  a  piece  of  plyboard 
while  the  men  were  winterizing 
their  tents.  Gibbons  went 
sprawling  on  some  ice  blocks 
and  fell  on  top  of  a  five  gallon 
drum  of  fuel  oil  he  was  carry¬ 
ing. 

“He  had  a  couple  of  broken 
ribs,”  Blakeslee  reported,  “and 
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had  to  be  taped  up  for  quite 
a  while.” 

Now  Gibbons  is  with  the 
group  of  newsmen  who  went  on 
to  Little  America.  The  others 
are  Walter  Sullivan  of  the  New 
York  Times,  H.  D.  Quigg  of  the 
United  Press  and  Sparks. 

“Okay,  Alton,  what’s  the  story 
on  Sparks?” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News-Look- 
Collier’s  correspondent  got  lost 
in  a  blizzard.  He  was  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  headquarters 
ship  but  went  off-course,  due  to 
a  misplaced  marker. 

“He  stumbled  around  in  the 
blizzard  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,”  Blakeslee  related,  “and 
then  luckily  came  upon  a  big 
transport  plane  which  had  put 
down  on  the  ice.  He  took  refuge 
there  until  a  rescue  party  from 
the  Olympus  picked  him  up.” 

The  original  group  of  news¬ 
men  is  split  up  to  cover  various 
angles  of  the  exploration. 
Blakeslee  “lost  the  draw”  and 
stayed  on  the  Olympus  as  pool 
representative  when  Quigg  went 
to  Little  America  and  Lee  Van 
Atta  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  went  to  the  Northwind,  an 
icebreaker  with  the  advance 
party. 

“The  only  break  I  got,” 
Blakeslee  commented,  “is  that 
all  the  expedition  reports  on 
what  the  flights  have  accom¬ 
plished  come  in  here  directly 
and  we  send  out  the  stories  be¬ 
fore  the  other  boy’s  dispatches 
get  here.” 

It  was  like  “a  busy  day  on 
the  cable  desk”  when  the  lost 
flier  story  was  breaking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blakeslee.  The  re¬ 
porters  averaged  4,500  words 
daily.  So  far  that’s  been  the 
biggest  story  of  the  expedition, 
in  general  public  interest. 

To  Blakeslee,  the  biggest  thrill 
was  seeing  Admiral  Byrd’s 
planes  on  his  return  to  Little 
America. 

There  has  been  some  censor¬ 
ship  “for  security  purposes,”  the 
AP  writer  said,  but  the  Navy 
has  been  “cooperative”  in  get¬ 
ting  stories  out.  A  more  serious 
problem  for  the  Antarctic  re¬ 
porters  is  what  to  wear  when 
covering  a  story. 

“You  often  find  it  necessary 
to  stand  around  a  long  while, 
waiting  to  talk  to  some  one  for 
information,”  Blakeslee  said. 

‘  If  you  wear  a  lot  of  clothes, 
you  get  wringing  wet  with  per¬ 
spiration;  if  you  don’t  wear  a 
lot,  you  shake  and  shiver  so  you 
can’t  read  your  notes  later." 

Other  newsmen  on  the  scene 
are  Tom  Henry  of  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Star  and  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Robert  Nichols  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,,  and 
Jim  Lucas  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

“There’s  not  much  you  can  do 
with  that  South  Pole  story  every 
day,”  a  News  Editor  might  com¬ 
plain  .  .  .  but  some  good  news¬ 
men  have  nearly  lost  their  lives 
to  get  it. 


Roberta  Wellington 

Roberts  Named 
K.C.  Star  Head; 
Wellington  M.E. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Roy  A. 
Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  since  1928,  has 
been  elects  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company, 
succeeding  Earl  McCollum,  who 
died  Feb.  4. 

The  announcement  was  made 
Feb.  8,  following  a  meeting  of 
the  company’s  board  of  directors. 

Roberts  first  was  associated 
with  the  Star  as  a  correspondent 
while  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  joined  the  staff 
after  his  graduation  in  1908.  He 
covered  the  state  capital  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  and  later  served 
many  years  as  chief  of  the  Star’s 
bureau  in  Washington.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Kansas  City  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Roberts  is  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  is  a  oast 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
in  Washington  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

C.  G.  Wellington,  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Star  in  1916,  will 
succeed  Roberts  as  managing 
editor.  Robert  G.  Shryock.  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  was  named  to  the  board 
of  directors.  He  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
paper  in  1914. 

Other  new  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  Earl  E.  Robertson,  first 
viceprrsident:  H.  J.  Haskell,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  Arthur  C. 
Wahlstedt.  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager;  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Barrows,  secretary,  and 
Wellington,  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer. 

■ 

Sales  Policy  Change 
Told  in  Big  Space 

Ehlers.  Inc.,  maker  of  Ehlers 
Grade  A  coffee  and  long  a  suc¬ 
cessful  user  of  small-space  news¬ 
paper  ads,  turned  to  newspapers 
again  last  week  to  announce  a 
major  change  in  company 
policy. 

The  ad,  1,000  lines  and  all 
text,  which  appeared  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  newspapers, 
announced  discontinuance  of 
premium  coupons,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  item  in  every 
Ehlers  package.  The  message, 
.signed  by  President  Albert 
Ehlers.  said  the  decision  was 
forced  by  Increasing  costs. 

Weiss  &  Geller  aaencv,  which 
handles  Ehlers  advertising,  said 
the  ad  aroused  much  favorable 
comment  in  the  trade. 


News  Seminar 
Is  Planned 
For  Southeast 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Plans  to  hoUi 
seminar  next  winter  for  So»4 
eastern  newspaper  and  r»to 
men  were  outlined  by  membej 
of  the  advisory  board  of  k 
Emory  University  division  g 
journalism  at  its  first  meetig 
here  Feb.  10.  ^ 

George  C.  Biggers,  preside! 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  serrig 
as  chairman  of  the  advism 
group,  was  instructed  to  nangi 
planning  committee.  Atteodue 
would  be  limited  to  represeah. 
tives  of  newspapers  and  raib 
stations  in  the  Southeast 

Leonard  Reinsch,  managing^ 
rector  of  WSB  in  Atlanta,  sig 
gested  that  the  seminar  shoud 
be  held  for  both  radio  and  new 
paper  men  and  added  it  wouU 
be  the  first  seminar  of  its  kiid. 

The  seminar  would  be  pg- 
terned  after  the  one  at  Colmi. 
bia  University  which  is  held  fg 
managing  editors,  city  editm 
and  other  editorial  worken  i 
newspapers  only. 

Others  who  expressed  idot 
on  the  seminar  included  May. 
nard  Ashworth,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Ei. 
quirer,  Wilton  Cobb,  genenl 
manager  of  WMAZ  in  Macon, 
and  Roy  Emmet,  editor  of 
Cedartown  (Ga.)  Standard, 
m 

Dailies  Top  Medium 
For  Oil  Heat  Dealers 

Newspaper  and  telephone  dl 
rectory  advertising  continued  ii 
first  choice  by  oilheating  lol 
fueloil  dealers  for  their  adnr 
tising  during  1946,  thus  repent¬ 
ing  their  1945  practice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  of  dealer  adver 
tising  by  Fueloil  &  Oil  Hat 
Magazine.  The  1946  nationil 
average  for  per  dealer  advertb 
ing  was  as  follows: 

Newspapers,  $126;  Direct 
mail,  $88;  Billboards,  $101;  Tde 
phone  Directory,  $117. 

E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  17-18  — Southern 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  (Western  Division), 
Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston, 
Texas. 

Feb.  18  —  N  e  w  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  &eo- 
utives  Assn.,  annual  wintei 
meeting,  Hawthorne  Room, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Feb.  21-22— Oregon  New 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  28th 
annual  Oregon  press  coIfle^ 
ence,  school  of  journalism, 
Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Feb.  21-22— Carolinas’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn, 
midyear  meeting,  Winstoo- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Feb.  25  —  Metro-Padte 
Group,  annual  meeting,  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Feb.  28-Mareh  l-Caro; 
linas’  Advertising  Execupwi 
Assn.,  midwinter  mee^ 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotd, 
ton-Salem,  N.  C. _ - 
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Phila.  Sunday  Bulletin  Bows 
With  178  Pages,  12c  a  Copy 


Price  Reduced  from  Record's  15c 
As  Contest  with  Inquirer  Looms 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 


:HILADELPHIA  — Fortified  by  draw  upon,  with  able  support 
success  in  bringing  out  from  such  competent  writers  as 
Tissues  of  their  new  Sunday  Morley  Cassidy.  Don  Fairbairn.  ^  eicomTne  melsaee  uS  toe 
aoer  over  what  had  seemed  like  Barbara  Barnes,  Joan  Woolcott,  Rnllptin 

gSntable  difficulties-^nly  Blanche  Krause  and  others.  Greets  Its  ?ladlrs- 
1  w*^  having  eiapsed  between  For  the  Builetin’s  first  Sunday  «  “  e 

te  suspension  of  toe  PhiladeV  number,  Cranston  and  his  staff  Fourth  Sunday  Edition 

(Ml  Record  and  the  date  of  Sun-  labored  in  the  wide  open  ex-  "Four  times  in  its  lifetime. 
Bulletin  publication — man-  panses  of  the  Bulletin  local  now  close  to  toe  century  mark, 
Moent  and  employes  of  the  room,  but  with  indication  they  the  Evening  Bulletin  has  pub- 
Inlletin  were  pressing  forward  would  soon  be  ensconced  in  their  lished  a  Sunday  edition.  On  each 
g  realization  of  their  second  own  new  quarters — designated  as  occasion  it  sought  to  render  a 
jynllay  achievement,  for  Feb.  Sunday  Department — and  with  a  public  service  by  meeting  an 
H  with  renewed  vigor.  staff  gradually  enlarged  to  meet  emergency  news  demand. 

Announcement  was  made  the  the  newspaper’s  expanded  needs.  “Now  is  born  the  Sunday  Bul- 
Bnlletin’s  Simday  paper  Over  750,000  Printed  letin,  of  which  today's  is  the  first 

he°fahrT  ^^o^e  than  three-quarters  of  a  ijssue,  to  enter  upon  a  regular 

miHion  copies  ofthe  new  Sun-  tour  of  duty  m  the  presentation 

^ay  Bulletin  were  printed  and  of  news  and  the  provision  of  in- 

the  swUon  aoVea^r  distributed,  according  to  an  an-  formation  and  entertainment. 

M  hst*Sundav  that  had*^  been  nouncement  made  by  manage-  “It  will  be  toe  aim  of  toe  Sun- 
IoSIh  fnr  thp  STiindnii  Rprnrd  nient.  It  was  said  the  number  day  Bulletin  to  conform  to  those 

SS^UcLsS  oSn?  existence  ^•'"’ted  by  the  number  of  standards  of  accuracy,  complete- 

*'  ■  color  feature  sections  available,  ness  in  coverage  and  disinter- 

Poul  Cranston  Is  Editor  these  having  been  printed  in  ad-  ested  reporting  which  have 
Forty-one  year  old  Paul  Cran-  vance  in  manufacturing  plants  guided  the  policy  of  the  Evening 
too,  a  product  of  toe  Bulletin’s  elsewhere  and  shipped  to  Rec-  Bulletin.  It  will  endeavor  on  its 
m  newsroom,  is  the  new  Sun-  ord  stuffing  rooms.  editorial  page  to  further  what  it 

lay  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  hav-  First  issues  appeared  on  toe  conceives  to  be  the  true  interests 
;:q  been  unofficially  in  charge  newsstands  of  central  Philadel-  of  city.  State  and  Nation;  to  ap- 
i  the  first  week’s  production,  phia  around  8  o’clock  and  were  praise  fairly,  argue  without 
lith  a  herculean  job  to  perform  eagerly  snapped  up  by  waiting  rancor,  and  judge  in  the  light  of 
-ud  now  emerging  out  of  the  customers,  a  lot  of  them  having  reason. 

silts  as  a  conspicuous  man  of  queued  up  in  Broad  Street  Sta-  “In  this  first  issue  of  toe  Sun- 
ac  hour  in  the  Bulletin’s  new  tion,  Reading  Terminal,  the  day  Bulletin  it  has  been  impos- 
srjp.  Bellevue  -  Stratford  Hotel  and  sible  to  bring  to  full  fruition  all 

For  the  last  15  years  Cranston  other  important  distributing  cen-  the  plans  for  making  this  the 
hi  been  associated  with  the  ters,  awaiting  truck  arrivals,  kind  of  newspaper  the  publish- 
Kvspaper's  editorial  depart-  The  Bulletin  said  many  reported  ers  have  in  mind.  That  will 
wt  He  is  a  product  of  Colby  disappointment  that  their  deal-  necessarily  be  a  work  of  evolu- 
Wlege,  at  Waterville,  Maine,  ers  had  sold  out  their  allotments,  tion,  as  fields  for  extended  serv- 
hriy  in  life  he  was  inclined  to  This  situation  was  more  marked  ice  to  toe  readers  develop. 

>  iow  business  and  for  a  time  Sunday  morning  when  copies  “The  Sunday  Bulletin  starts 
ni  associated  with  Earl  Car-  were  hard  to  get,  especially  in  with  a  host  of  friends,  and  hopes 

b!!.  producer  of  musical  ex-  suburban  areas.  by  deserving  to  win  more.  To 

hraganzas,  as  a  stage  director.  In  its  statement  to  the  reading  this  end.  and  with  a  view  to  the 
£?«niight,  Cranston  chucked  a  public.  Bulletin  management  constant  improvement  of  its  ef- 
tOO  a  week  theatrical  job  to  said:  “For  reader  support  and  forts,  it  will  welcome  coopera- 
his  fortunes  with  the  Fourth  evidence  of  confidence  we  ex-  tion  and  constructive  criticism.” 
i'iate.  press  appreciation  and  repeat  (In  reference  to  the  fact  that 

Hii  first  newspaper  job,  singu- 
irly  enough,  was  on  the  re¬ 
ctorial  staff  of  the  Camden 

K.  J.)  Courier-Post,  the  news- 
•Ptri  bought  up  Feb.  1  by  the 
KLews,  along  with  the  Phila- 
Upbia  Record  and  WCAU.  Paul 
^  as  a  cub  reporter,  but 
K  Courier’s  veteran  editor, 

^  Ryan,  now  on  the  side- 
^  early  perceived  his  possi- 
roies.  Cranston  was  made  a 
Ki^lst,  and  when  Ryan  heard 
K  Colby  youth  was  taking  fly- 
N  kttons  at  Camden  airport  he 
•dated  him  aviation  editor  as 
UL 

Wt*r  one  yqar  in  Camden, 

■adon  sought  journalistic  life 
“big  time”  and  cast  his  lot 

K"»  the  Evening  Bulletin,  start- 
M  a  staff  reporter.  Even  tu¬ 
ba  was  made  feature  editor, 

!L  k  seven  years  has  In  composing  room  of  the  Philaelphia  Bulletin  showing  first  pages 

h^  responsible  for  the  oi  the  Bulletin's  new  Sunday  edition  being  put  to  bed.  At  left  ia 
a  daily  menu  of  its  own  Paul  Cranston.  Sunday  Editor;  by  his  side,  b  his  asaiatont  Seldon 
■■•a,  having  a  star  staff  to  Rainey. 
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our  promise  of  improved  issues 
in  the  coming  weeks.” 

Inspection  of  the  masthead  re¬ 
vealed  the  name  of  toe  paper  as 
“The  Sunday  Bulletin,  ”  with  this 
succeeding  line  in  parentheses: 
"The  Sunday  Edition  of  The 
Evening  Bulletin.”  With  a  terse 
five-paragraph  editorial,  the  new 
paper  made  its  bow  with  this 
welcoming  message  under  the 
head  of  “The  Sunday  Bulletin 
Greets  Its  Readers”: 

Fourth  Sunday  Edition 

“Four  times  in  its  lifetime, 
now  close  to  toe  century  mark, 
the  Evening  Bulletin  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  Sunday  edition.  On  each 
occasion  it  sought  to  render  a 
public  service  by  meeting  an 
emergency  news  demand. 

“Now  is  born  the  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin,  of  which  today’s  is  the  first 
issue,  to  enter  upon  a  regular 
tour  of  duty  in  the  presentation 
of  news  and  the  provision  of  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment. 

“It  will  be  toe  aim  of  toe  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin  to  conform  to  those 
standards  of  accuracy,  complete¬ 
ness  in  coverage  and  disinter¬ 
ested  reporting  which  have 
guided  the  policy  of  the  Evening 
Bulietin.  It  will  endeavor  on  its 
editorial  page  to  further  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  true  interests 
of  city.  State  and  Nation;  to  ap¬ 
praise  fairly,  argue  without 
rancor,  and  judge  in  the  iight  of 
reason. 

“In  this  first  issue  of  toe  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  to  full  fruition  all 
the  plans  for  making  this  the 
kind  of  newspaper  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  in  mind.  That  will 
necessarily  be  a  work  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  as  fields  for  extended  serv¬ 
ice  to  toe  readers  develop. 

“The  Sunday  Bulletin  starts 
with  a  host  of  friends,  and  hopes 
by  deserving  to  win  more.  To 
this  end,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
constant  improvement  of  its  ef¬ 
forts,  it  will  welcome  coopera¬ 
tion  and  constructive  criticism.” 

(In  reference  to  the  fact  that 


At  Richard's  Door 

Philadelphia  —  Around  the 
plant  oi  the  Bulletin  this 
week,  the  popular  song 
’’Open  the  Door.  Richard” 
had  a  special  significance. 
With  the  rush  oi  newly  ac¬ 
quired  assets  horn  the  Stem 
newspapers,  together  with 
getting  out  a  new  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  General  Manager  Richard 
W.  Slocum  was  the  man  on 
whom  countless  decisions 
swung,  and  on  whom  scores 
oi  persons  waited.  As  they 
queued  up  to  take  their  turns 
on  .  the  appointment  calendar, 
many  oi  them  chanted  the 
popular  reirain. 

m  — 

four  times  in  its  history  it  had 
published  on  a  Sunday,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  harked  back  to  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  Sept.  3,  1939,  the  day 
war  broke  in  Europe;  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  Dec.  7,  1941;  the 
following  Sunday,  when  It 
printed  a  “war  extra,”  and  again 
on  Jan.  22,  1905,  when  it  printed 
editions  of  the  week-day  paper 
on  Sunday  concerning  “Revolu¬ 
tion  in  St  Petersburg,”  with 
Russian  tr  oops  firing  on  mobs  in 
front  of  the  Czar's  palace.) 

This  first  full-fiedged  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  Bulletin’s  cen¬ 
tury  of  journalistic  history — it 
will  be  100  years  old  two  months 
hence  in  April  —  bore  with  its 
folio  toe  legend  “lOOto  Year, 
No.  259.” 

And  this  first  Sunday  Bulletin 
was  in  fact  a  bulging  number, 
considering  it  was  gotten  out  on 
such  short  notice.  Comprised 
within  its  armful  of  newsprint 
was  a  grand  total  of  178  pages 
of  toe  miscellaneous  makeup 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper. 

As  indicated  in  daily  Bulletin 
announcements  prior  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  debut,  it  included  all  of  the 
regular  features  that  had  been 
appearing  in  the  old  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  these  having  passed 
to  the  Bulletin  as  assets  secur^ 
by  toe  transaction. 

Here  was  one  full-size  comic 
section  of  10  pages,  in  regula¬ 
tion  format;  also  “The  Spirit,” 
an  8-page  comic  section  of 
smaller  format;  toe  40-page 
American  Weekly;  the  24-page 
Parade,  and  an  8-page  book  re¬ 
view  section. 

The  above  comprised  the  fea¬ 
ture  sections,  all  of  them  previ¬ 
ously  printed  and  delivered  to 
the  plant  of  toe  Philadelphia 
Record  as  though  for  use  by  that 
now  defunct  paper.  Several  of 
them,  including  Parade  and  the 
Spirit,  still  bore  the  imprinted 
title  of  the  Record,  there  not 
having  been  time  to  make 
changes.  The  leading  comic  sec¬ 
tion  bore  the  new  logotype  of 
the  Sunday  Bulletin. 

From  toe  plant  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  wherein  they  had  been 
compounded,  came  the  black  and 
white  sections  of  the  paper. 
'Riese  included  two  news  sec¬ 
tions  of  20  pages  each;  a  24-page 
metropolitan  section  inclining 
features,  art.  music,  theaters, 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


UN  Group  on  Press  Freedom 
Set  to  Function  in  April 


Sharp  aoshes  Mark  Debate  SS 

On  Plan  for  Naming  Members  beco^e^lJt!lfgf^^rr^°tepe"h!  News  and  Press  said  theTb. 

the  Economic  and  Social  Coun-  liove  the  city  s  newspop^, 

Bv  Reed  ***  reporting  Old 

uy  vvuuam  neeu  -pj^g  Commission  can  only  .  .  .  .  • 

_  “recommend,"  not  “demand,"  writing  the  of  buunes 

PLANS  for  the  first  meeting  of  issue  was  reopened  again  with  that  the  Council  appoint  the  crime,  pohtics,  labor,  ran 

WnrH*  subcommis-  Subcommission.  If  the  Council  relations  and  inlematio«l 

mission  on  Freedom  of  Informa-  sion.  refuses  to  act,  the  subgroup  can-  , 

tion  and  of  the  Press  were  After  much  initial  discussion,  nnt  ho  octahlishoH  until  tho  next  relations, 
speeded  this  week  by  the  Com-  the  Commission  on  Human  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  "  I  I  !  “ 

mission  on  Human  Rights  which  Rights  referred  the  problem  to  June  or  July.  terms  of  reference,  the  sectndj 

adopted  formal  machinery  for  a  subcommittee  which  recom-  -phe  whole  status  of  the  Sub-  which  concerns  freedom 
establishment  of  the  subgroup.  mend^  R^sian  plan  commission  teetered  precarious-  h 

Verbal  clashes  over  how  rep-  be  followed.  Thus,  the  Commis-  ly  during  the  debate.  At  one  Consequently,  what  the  As- 
resen tatives  to  the  Subcommis-  sion  would  nominate  the  gov-  point  Col  William  R.  Hodgson  tralian  delegate  implied  by  kij 
sion  should  be  chosen  were  long  ernments  and  the  governments  of  Australia  challenged  Mrs.  remarks^  is  belied  by  our  on 
and  heated  and,  at  one  point  at  would  nominate  the  representa-  Roosevelt  to  explain  the  rela-  charter, 
least,  threaten^  to  postpone  its  tives  who  would  be  confirmed  tionship  of  such  a  group  to  the  ,  ‘f?®® 

organization  for  at  least  six  by  the  Commission.  work  of  the  Commission  turned  to  the  number  of  yew 

months,  perhaps  permanently.  Mrs  Franklin  D  Rnnsovplt  >  .  ..  .  '  representatives  of  the  Subcm- 

As  it  is.  the  Subcommission  is  United  Stot«  reprSentatwrand  Austrahan  Objects  mission  would  serve.  CoL  Hod|. 

tentatively  scheduled  to  meet  chairman  of  the  commission  ^  opportune  to  son,  backed  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Chui, 

April  1,  after  the  Economic  and  offered  a  comoromise  which  was  establish  a  body  whose  task  and  China,  asserted  the  appoia; 
Social  Council  ( convening  Feb.  finallv  adont^  Under  this  so-  Problem  we  don’t  even  know,  ments  should  be  made  for  om 
28)  chooses  12  representatives  lution  the  menibers  of  the  com-  except  to  create  machinery  for  year  only,  since  the  subgroup 
from  nominaUon  lists  presented  mission  wiU  present  lists  of  nom-  Confer-  was  tempora^  in  nature, 

by  members  of  the  Human  inees  from  which  the  Economic  ence,”  he  declared.  “We  have  a  Two  Points  Clear 

Rights  Commission.  and  Social  Council,  parent  body  secreteriat— let  it  pre-  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Milik 

Differences  Over  Naming  of  the  Human  Rights  group,  will  t  mainly  contended  that  the  Sub- 


Dailies  Found  'Fair' 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Clevel^^ 
newspapers  received  a  itrotg 
vote  oi  confidence  from  tba 
readers  in  a  recent  poll  gj 
public  opinion  conducted  iy 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

Readers  of  the  Plain  Deck, 
News  and  Press  said  they  h. 
lieve  the  city's  newspopgg 
are  fair  in  reporting  oj 
writing  the  news  oi  buaine^ 
crime,  politics,  lobor,  ran 
relations  ond  intematioBd 
relations. 


terms  of  reference,  the  sectodj 
of  which  concerns  freedom  ofl 


Later,  when  the  discusaoo 
turned  to  the  number  of  yon 
representatives  of  the  Subcm- 
mission  would  serve,  CoL  Hod{- 


The  argument  about  the  com-  select  the  representatives.’  fhe*’ wwk  the  wnferenci^'rm  Tm°"„rvan thSf^ 

dilagVMment^mona  im  mem-  Although  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  mation  has  a  very  close  associ-  for  at  least  two  years.  The  op 
b«8*aroThonircoSnisT^^^^  plan  w^  hotly  debated  before  it  human  rights  any-  poking  view  prevailed  to 

and  suheommissiona  should  finally  became  official  in  a  7*6  y*  vote. 

constituted  vote,  the  discussion  revealed  that  “Freedom  of  information  has  Two  points  were  brought  oit 

One  view  stronelv  advocated  ”°t  so  far  from  the  Rus-  a  direct  bearing  on  human  very  clearly  in  this  week’s  dis 

by  Russia  holds  that  members  ®^^®^  ®*^-  Since  the  rights  from  the  point  of  view  cussions.  The  first  is  tint  tli 

of  these  groups  should  be  reo-  ”'®"™hers  of  the  commission  are  that  people  would  then  know  subcommission  will  be  cob 
resentative*  of  anH  r^cnnneih^  governmental  representatives,  what  was  happening,”  Mrs.  posed,  by  and  large,  of  goveri 
to  their  own  governments  UN  *hey  are  obligated  to  consult  Roosevelt  retorted.  "Without  mental  representatives, 
delegates  who  sunnort  this  onin-  their  governments  before  sub-  freedom  of  information,  human  The  second  is  that  unlea  thi 
Ion  argued  that  it  woulrf  obligate  "fitting  the  lists,  and  so  the  nom-  rights  could  be  violated  any-  Economic  and  Social  Count 
the  governments  renresenteH  to  will,  in  effect,  be  chosen  where  in  the  world  without  peo-  clarifies  the  position  of  the  Sub 

abide  bv  decisions^rearheH  in  t>y  the  governments.  In  addition,  pie  having  knowledge  of  that  commission,  its  very  exiiteno 
the  bodies  reacnea  in  Economic  and  Social  Coun-  fact.”  will  be  threatened  at  eva] 

Representatives  from  the  asked  to  obtain  the  con-  Dr.  Charles  Malik  amiably  meeting  of  the  Commission  i 

United  States  Great  Britain  and  governments  involv-  pointed  to  the  terms  of  refer-  Human  Rights.  Unfriendly  del 

other  countries  have  insisted  representa-  ence  ot  the  Commission  to  an-  egates  will  be  watching  for  op 

that  commissions  and  subcom-  Hodgson.  portuniUes  to  talk  it  into  ei 

missions  be  composed  of  experts  Remarks  from  the  delegates  "Our  Commission  has  five  tmetion. 
in  the  fields  to  be  investigated.  ^ 

These  professionals,  it  is  main-  _  f  •  T\  I  /•  >  • 

iiSSSS  Benton  Outlines  Plan  for  Treaties 

and  political  responsibilities,  so 

they  can  create  world  plans,  CHICAGO — Discussing  the  role  print;  abolition  of  censorship;  “The  problem,”  he  8*ld, " 
above  the  interests  of  any  par-  of  the  State  Department  in  free  access  to  news  sources;  not  merely  one  of  govemmeis 
ticular  power.  When  these  pro-  implementing  freedom  of  infor-  mutual  guarantees  protecting  re-  barriers  erected  to  the  flow  : 
grams  leave  the  commissions  mation  on  a  worldwide  basis,  porters  from  intimidation,  pun-  information,  or  of  conspirato' 

and  subcommissions  and  reach  Assistant  Secretary  William  Ishment  and  expulsion.  private  agreements.  The  qa 

such  higher  groups  as  the  Eco-  Benton  told  the  Inland  Daily  Time  to  Speak  Plainly  tion  is  also  whether  enough! 

nomic  and  Social  Council,  they  Press  Association  here  this  week  “Ovgr  a  norinH  nt  vmvk  we  cilities  are  available  to  the  p« 
can  be  discussed,  and  altered  to  the  Department  may  seek  hi-  might  reasonablv  hone  to  make  Pl®  to  give  fullest  reallzats 
meet  the  desires  of  particular  lateral  agreements  with  other  _  feal  Hent  in  the  barriers  to  to  freedom  of  expression,  t 

countries,  and  thus  become  bind-  countries  to  break  through  bar-  freedom  of  information,”  Ben-  whether  the  th®t  eta 

^  „oi  u-  -  4  ton  said,  adding  it  is  time  to  “^e  fully  available  to  the  pe 

erf  a  u®ri°,i£I!f *  "Concrete  agreements  between  speak  plainly  on  the  responsi-  P^®- 

fpesionin-^  countrics  would  have  a  bility  of  the  State  Department,  Questions  Being  Asked 

sharpening,  exhilarating  effect  Congress  and  the  information  „M„,onnat:. 


Benton  Outlines  Plan  for  Treaties 


Questions  Being  Asked 


by  nationalistic  interests. 
Mrs.  FDR's  Compromise 


snarpening,  exniiaraung  eneci  congress  and  the  Information  frrrHnm  nf  infonnatiJ 

upon  United  Nations’  multi-  industry  "for  the  principles  and 

lateral  efforts,”  he  declared,  practice  we  advocate.”  ^®  internationally  u  aj 


Some  observers  believed  that  ^®®-  1846,  page  1^)  Aside  from  bilateral  agree-  Ibufis  it^'^fre^om  lf*it**us 

the  touchy  question  was  settled  .  Bilateral  agreements,  accord-  ments,  he  advocated  the  State  j®  misrepresent, 

once  and  for  all  when  the  Eco-  mg  to  Benton,  could  include:  Department  promote  a  greater  emotions,  to  stir  i 

nomic  and  Social  Council  voted  Reduction  or  elimination  of  flow  of  information  by  conduct-  hatred’'  Can  we  hope  thit  i 
last  June  (E&P,  June  22,  p.  54)  postage  on  books,  newspapers  ing  an  international  information  pgtions  will  agree  to  fsB 
to  have  all  commissions  consist  and  magazines;  removal  or  re-  program  designed  to  carry  to  of  information  if  » 

of  governmental  representatives,  duction  of  tariffs,  quotas  or  ex-  foreign  peoples  "more  straight  s+ontlal  number  of  the  for*ii 
But  since  the  decision  affected  change  controls  on  supplies  af  facts  about  American  life  and 

only  full  commissions,  the  whole  printing  machinery  and  news-  institutions.”  ( Continued  on  p«g*  ■*’ 
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Alaska  Newsprint  Utopia, 
Inland  Publishers  Hear 


Area  Can  Supply  One  Fourth 
Of  U.  S.  Needs,  Krug  Declares 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Secretary  of  In¬ 
terior  Julius  A.  Krug  depicted 
Alaska  as  a  potential  source  of 
25%  of  the  newsprint  for  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaoers,  in  addressing 
the  63rd  mid  winter  meeting  of 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
attended  by  more  than  300  pub- 
liierf  here  this  week. 

^retary  Krug  referred  to  an 
area  120  by  350  miles  in  size,  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  as  a  great 
reservoir  for  newsprint,  waiting 
development  by  American  cap¬ 
ital  He  predicted  that  such  a 
development  could  be  completed 
within  three  years  from  the  let¬ 
ting  of  contracts,  at  a  cost  of 
between  $25  and  $30  million. 

No  Fear  of  Suspension 
Krug’s  talk  served  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  brief  discussion  on 
TuMday  of  newsprint  problems. 
After  a  report  of  John  W.  Potter, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  newsprint 
committee,  it  was  apparently 
evident  that  newspapers,  gen¬ 
erally,  are  receiving  enough 
newsprint  to  maintain  fairly 
normal  papers,  although  not 
meeting  the  full  demands. 

Potter  reported  that  fears  of 
wholesale  suspension  of  news¬ 
papers  are  unfounded.  Although 
newsprint  consumption  in¬ 
creased  27%  last  year,  he  said 
production  should  meet  demands 
of  publishers  this  year  if  de¬ 
mands  are  “reasonable.” 

Potter  credited  publishers  as¬ 
sociations  with  keeping  many 
small  dailies  going  by  convinc¬ 
ing  paper  mills  it  is  their  “moral 
responsibility”  to  supply  bona 
Ude  newspapers  with  newsprint. 
E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times,  paid  tribute  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  have  “not 
yielded  to  the  temptation”  of 
selling  print  paper  to  overseas 
markets  at  $200  to  $250  a  ton. 

Irwin  Maler,  Milwaukee  Jour- 
»*l  refuted  the  misleading  im¬ 
pression  that  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  are  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  newsprint.  He  said  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  farsightedness 
in  developing  its  own  paper 
mills  has  contributed  substan- 
hnlly  to  the  newsprint  supply, 
jisserting  that  if  the  Tribune 
ud  not  developed  its  own 
^ce  of  supply,  there  would  be 
less  available  print  paper  at  the 
present  time. 

Comment  on  Philadelphia 
Knig  said  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  aware  of  the  inflated 
I^s  being  charged  for  news- 
P™t  in  this  country,  referring 
» "peculiar  deals”  which  many 


large  segments  of  newsprint 
production  for  papers  of  large 
circulation.  “This  is  a  serious 
threat  to  economic  survival  of 
many  small  and  medium-sized 
publications,”  he  asserted, 

Krug  also  commented  upon 
the  recent  suspension  and  sale 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  as  a 
“deplorable  development,” 
“While  the  long-continued  strike 
was  undoubtedly  controlling  in 
the  decision  to  suspend,”  he  said, 
“it  would  also  be  remembered 
that  the  publisher  (my  good 
friend,  Dave  Stern)  had  gone 
through  an  acute  attack  of  news¬ 
print  anemia  and  for  a  time  even 
used  brown  wrapping  paper, 

“If  he  had  reached  the  point 
at  which  the  scales  were  evenly 
balanced  between  suspending 
and  endeavoring  to  continue, 
the  prospects  of  several  years 
of  scrambling  and  scratching 
and  paying  bonus  prices  for  his 
basic  manufacturing  material 
would  have  understandably 
weighted  the  scales  in  favor  of 
suspension,” 

Secretary  Krug  said  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  can  supply  3,- 
500  tons  of  newsprint  a  day 
forever. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
President  Franklin  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind. »  Tribune, 
Monday  was  devoted  to  off-the 
record  discussion  of  U.  S.  foreign 
policy  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Department.  Speakers 
included  Clair  Wilcox,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  world  trade;  Ellis  Orms- 
bee  Briggs.  inter-American  re¬ 
lations;  George  F.  Kennan,  U. 
S.-Soviet  relations:  and  John 
Carter  Vincent,  U.  S.  Far  east- 
tern  policy. 

Daniel  Benedite,  administra¬ 


tor  of  Franc-Tirueur,  Paris 
morning  newspaper,  told  of  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  underground  press 
during  the  German  occupation, 
and  of  the  rise  of  French  news¬ 
papers  since  the  liberation.  He 
stressed  that  French  papers  to¬ 
day  are  seeking  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  a  subsidized  pre-war 
press  and  are  charging  suffici¬ 
ently  high  subscription  prices  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  regardless  of 
limited  advertising  volume. 
Scarcity  of  newsprint  makes  it 
necessary  for  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  size  and  price 
charged,  he  added. 

E.  F.  Burpee,  labor  consultant, 
warned  publishers  not  to  expect 
that  Congress  is  about  to  pass 
new  labor  legislation  that*  is  go¬ 
ing  to  solve  all  their  problems. 
Citing  the  many  conflicting  de¬ 
cisions  arising  out  of  passage 
of  the  Wagner  Act  10  years  ago. 
Burpee  commented; 

“Thus  if  the  present  Congress 
doesn’t  know  any  more  about 
what  it  is  doing  than  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  10  years  ago,  we  may 
look  forward  to  another  10  years 
of  litigation  before  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  management 
and  labor  may  be  known.” 

He  suggested  that  economic 
forces  may  have  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  in  changing  the  labor 
situation  than  government  legis¬ 
lation.  “It  may  develop  that 
events  of  the  past  two  weeks  in 
the  newspaper  business  will  do 
more  to  influence  the  future 
course  of  labor  relations  than 
all  of  the  statutes  on  the  books.” 
said  Burpee. 

Burpee  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  give  more  thought  to 
their  unorganized  employes  by 
developing  a  closer  feeling  of 
mutual  respect,  warning  that, 
otherwise,  their  unorganized 
people  will  seek  leadership  else¬ 
where. 

A  six-point  program  to  combat 
the  Soviet  threat  to  historic 
foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  was  outlined  by  John 


Seewtory  oi  Interior  Juiiua  A.  Krug  (second  from  left)  is  greeted  by 

_ _  _ _ _ _ _  President  Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  at  Inland 

ixiblishers  have  had  to  accept  convention  in  Chicago.  Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
n  order  to  get  newsprint  and  JoumaL  is  shown  at  extreme  left.  Daniel  Benedite,  (for  right), 
w  “gradual  roping  oCT’  of  administrator  of  Fronc-Tireur,  Paris,  who  is  a  guest  speaker. 


William  Southern,  left.  Independ¬ 
ence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  greets  new 
Inlander.  J.  R.  Van  Horn.  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News  Tribune. 

•Foster  Dulles,  international  af¬ 
fairs  expert  at  the  Monday 
luncheon. 

He  warned  that  newspaper 
editors  have  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  in  reporting  and  comment¬ 
ing  upon  foreign  relations. 

“The  American  people  not 
only  need  facts,  and  need  them 
simultaneously,  also  they  need 
to  appraise  them  wisely,”  he 
continued.  “Facts  are  quite  often 
horrid  things.  Today,  as  the 
mist  of  war  romanticism  is 
lifted  facts  emerge  which 
might  make  us  panicky  and 
lead  us  either  to  strike  out  in 
anger  or  to  retreat  in  fright. 
There  is  occasion  for  soberness, 
but  not  for  panic.” 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton  discussed  treat¬ 
ies  for  world-wide  freedom  of 
information.  (See  page  10.) 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  director 
of  the  national  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
predicted  a  greater  use  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium. 

He  was  asked  whether  the 
newspaper  network  plan  was  in 
conflict  with  the  Bureau’s  pr<^ 
gram  and  slogan  that  “all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local.”  Stanford  replied: 
“Yes,  it  conflicts  in  theory,”  ad¬ 
ding  the  value  of  the  network 
idea  in  his  opinion,  in  the  fact 
it  helps  to  sell  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  to  advertisers. 

Paul  D.  Converse,  professor 
of  marketing.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  discussed  yardsticks  for 
measuring  retail  trade  areas. 

(Additional  news  and  pictures 
of  Inland  meeting  on  page  62.) 
■ 

New  York  Newswomen 
Make  Annual  Awards 

The  annual  awards  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  were  presented  Feb.  13  at 
the  Hotel  Wyndham. 

Winner  of  the  first  group,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  was  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Warren,  of  the  Times; 
domestic  news,  Mildred  Faulk, 
of  the  Sun;  feature  writing, 
Betty  Moorsteen,  of  PM;  wo¬ 
men’s  features,  Clementine  Pad- 
dleford,  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  comment  and  column  classi¬ 
fication,  Marguerite  Young,  also 
of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
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Publisher-Union  Council 


Proposed  to  End  Tieups 


Thiesing  Suggests  Plan  at  Ohio 
Session;  Includes  'Supreme  Court' 


COLUMBUS,  O.— Outline  of  a 
labor  •  management  coopera¬ 
tion  plan  to  free  the  newspaper 
Industry  from  strikes  was  placed 
before  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  week  by  Karl 
H.  Thiesing,  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Using  his  own  association  as 
a  sounding  board  at  a  closed  ses¬ 
sion  on  labor  relations  last 
month  at  Rochester,  Mr.  Thies¬ 
ing  won  hearty  support  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  so  he  decided 
to  bring  his  project  into  the 
open  here. 

Mr.  Thiesing,  who  has  nego¬ 
tiated  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
management  with  the  printing 
trades  unions  for  30  years, — 
from  1913  to  1931  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation — suggested  there  is  the 
possible  need  for  new  attitudes 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Too  Little  Thought  for  Industry 
“I  believe,"  he  said,  “that  one 
of  the  most  serious  mistakes  pub¬ 
lishers  have  made  down  through 
the  years  is  that  they  have  given 
too  little  thought  to  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.” 

Too  often,  he  asserted,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  will  agree  to  some  union 
demand  which  is  detrimental  to 
another  publisher. 

Prefacing  his  suggestion  for  a 
labor-management  council,  Mr. 
Thiesing  reviewed  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  procedures  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  some  of  the  printing 
trades  unions  and  led  up  to  a 
criticism  of  ANPA’s  policy  in 
taking  a  rigid  stand  against 
blanket  recognition  of  the  Inter- 
nationai  Typographical  Union 
laws  in  1944. 

“I  subscribed  to  that  policy,” 
he  said,  “but  the  mistake  was 
made  when  we  said,  in  effect,  to 
the  ITU,  that  while  we  have  for 
many  years  agreed  to  ex  parte 
union  action  relative  to  laws,  we 
are  now  going  to  throw  your 
whole  book  in  the  ashcan. 

“It  seems  to  me  now,  looking 
back,  that  satisfactory  modifica¬ 
tion  of  such  laws  as  publishers 
objected  to,  might  possibly  have 
been  secured  had  a  less  militant 
procedure  been  carried  out. 


Atomistic  Structure 

"I  am  convinced  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  we  may  think  of 
the  union  leadership  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past,  it  is  up  to  us  to  pocket 
our  pride,  if  there  is  a  pride, 
evolve  some  plan,  and  if  we  do 
that  I  am  sure  that  international 
union  officials  will  be  amenable 
to  reasoning  and  logic.” 

Mr.  Thiesing  then  discussed 
his  proposed  peace  formula,  as 
follows: 

“I  want  to  bring  your  atten¬ 


tion  one  industry  which  has  had 
a  labor-management  cooperation 
plan  that  has  almost  miraculous¬ 
ly  kept  it  free  from  major  labor 
strikes  for  more  than  25  years. 

“I  did  not  ask  my  own  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  endorsement — nor  am 
I  seeking  your  endorsement  to¬ 
day.  My  purpose  is  not  to  secure 
adoption  of  a  specific  plan,  and 
I  do  not  presume  to  offer  a 
panacea.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
open  up  a  new  line  of  thought. 

“The  plan  I  want  to  talk 
about,  is  the  one  in  operation  in 
the  Electrical  Construction  In¬ 
dustry.  In  citing  the  Electrical 
Construction  Industry,  I  have  se¬ 
lected  an  industry  which,  like 
the  newspaper  industry  is  atom¬ 
istic  in  structure — it  is  composed 
of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
employing  tens  of  thousands  of 
skilled  and  semi-killed  work¬ 
men.  This  is  important.  Had  I 
the  time.  I  could  cite  two  other 
industries  which  are  atomistic 
in  organization — groups  of  small 
business — which  have,  after 
many  years  of  strife,  finally 
found  peace  in  orderly  concilia¬ 
tion  built  around  a  central  lab¬ 
or-management  council.  I  refer 
to  the  Hat  industry  and  the 
Dress  industry  of  New  York 
City. 

Supreme  Court  on  Labor 

“First,  a  10-man  council  on 
industrial  relations,  composed 
equally  of  industry  and  union 
representatives,  serves  as  a  su¬ 
preme  court  of  labor  relations. 
Disputes  are  referred  to  it  when 
they  can’t  be  settled  by  negotia¬ 
tion. 

“Two,  labor-management  com¬ 
mittees  set  up  by  union  locals 
and  chapters  of  the  contractors’ 
association  thrash  out  local 
problems  regularly. 

“Three,  negotiators  represent¬ 
ing  the  two  sides  take  over  on 
collective  bargaining  issues. 

“Four,  a  joint  union  and  man¬ 
agement  planning  committee 
delves  into  future  economic 
problems  facing  the  industry  to 
keep  both  sides  informed. 

‘“rhe  cornerstone  of  the  plan 
is  the  council,  the  final  court  of 
labor  relations.  Under  a  clause 
in  each  union  contract,  both 
sides  agree  to  renounce  strikes 
or  lockouts  as  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  their  demands.  Instead,  in 
case  of  a  deadlock,  they  pl^ge 
to  appeal  to  the  council.  ’That  is 
not  arbitration,  for  arbitration 
means  that  the  decisive  power  to 
settle  a  dispute  rests  with  a  dis¬ 
interested  third  party.  It  is  not 
mediation,  for  no  mediator  steps 
in. 

“Here’s  how  the  plan  works: 
“First.  Disputants  voluntarily 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

“Second.  Every  decision  must 
be  unanimous.  This  point  is  very 


important.  You  will  remember 
that  the  ten-man  council  is  com¬ 
posed  equally  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  representatives,  five 
each.  There  is  no  majority  opin¬ 
ion  or  decision  such  as  was  ne¬ 
cessary  under  our  International 
Arbitration  Agreements.  When 
decisions  are  unanimous,  neither 
side  can  logically  contend  that 
the  decision  is  unfair  and  that 
it  was  forced  by  the  opinion  of 
one  man.  Such  a  contention  has 
often  been  made  by  printing 
trades  unions  which  have  lost 
decisions  in  arbitration. 

“Third.  Each  decision  is  based 
on  economic  briefs  submitted  by 
both  sides. 

“Fourth.  Union  and  manage¬ 
ment  voluntarily  agree  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  definition  of  the  issues  in 
dispute.  That’s  so  each  side  un¬ 
derstands  clearly  what  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  all  about. 

“Fifth.  No  impartial  chairman 
or  public  representative  serves 
on  the  council.  This  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  decisions  must 
be  reached  by  men  within  the 
industry  on  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice.  I  referred  to  this  point  pre¬ 
viously — namely,  that  both  pub¬ 
lishers  and  unions  in  the  past 
have  contended  that  impartial 
arbitrators  are  not  familiar  with 
the  newspaper  business. 

Could  Fix  Practices 
“If  a  plan  of  that  kind  were 
adopted  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
would  have  to  give  up  some  of 
the  practices  and  customs  which 
have  been  established  under  the 
old  arbitration  jurisprudence. 

“Such  a  council  would  estab¬ 
lish  certain  precedents  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  customs,  which  would 
have  to  be  lived  up  to  by  both 
sides  in  the  industry.  As  many 
of  you  who  have  participated  in 
collective  bargaining  with  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  know,  there  is 
just  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  the 
fact  that  some  cities  are  paying 
greater  wage  scales  than  others, 
even  though  the  city  with  the 
larger  scale  is  much  smaller  than 
the  city  with  the  lower  scale. 

“The  question  now  arises,  how 
shall  we  approach  this  situation 
to  obtain  the  maximum  amount 
of  effectiveness?  You  all  know 
that  the  printing  trades,  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  printers,  com¬ 
mercial  job  printers,  bookbind¬ 
ers,  photographers,  stereotypers, 
pressmen,  and  what-have-you, 
are  allied  under  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council. 

“Yes,  we  have  management 
organization  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry.  But  the 
vital  part  of  that  organization  is 
missing,  in  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
bined  under  one  head.  There  are 
at  the  present  time,  local,  state, 
regional,  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions  of  management  in  the 
printing  Industry  branches. 

“But  I  submit  that,  if  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  management  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  could  cooperate  on  one 
plan,  the  greatest  good  and  the 


Karl  H.  Thiesing 


greatest  amount  of  effectiveness 
could  be  obtained.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  magazine  publish¬ 
ers,  for  instance,  have  taken  a^ 
tion  or  made  settlements  with 
certain  of  their  unions  which 
have  placed  newspapers  in  dis¬ 
advantageous  and  harmful  posi¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  re^ 
ord  that  newspapers  have  made 
settlements  with  their  unions 
which  have  been  detrimental  to 
commercial  employers. 

“Perhaps  the  ANPA  could 
make  overtures  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  employers  and  the  magazine 
publishers  for  a  discussion  of 
the  entire  matter.  The  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors  has  given 
much  consideration  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  last  year  appointed  i 
committee  to  give  it  further 
study.  The  ANPA  is  asking  for 
suggestions  through  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  late  last  month 
went  out  to  all  publishers.  Un¬ 
less  newspaper  publishers  do 
something,  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  no  better  position  this 
year  and  subsequent  years,  than 
they  were  in  1945  and  1946.” 


Ad  Bureau  Schedules 
Dinner  for  April  24 


The  25th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  24.  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  in  New  York. 

William  E.  Robinson,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  dinner  commit¬ 
tee,  which  includes  E.  M.  An¬ 
trim,  Chicago  Tribune;  Joseph 
S.  Atkinson,  Toronto  Star;  Frank 
S.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune;  Ralph  Bastien,  Booth 
(Mich.)  Newspapers;  James  E. 
Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  New¬ 
ark  (N,  J.)  News;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Harold 
Hall,  New  York  Times;  John  H. 
Hoagiand,  Christian  Scfe«c» 
Monitor,  Boston;  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt) 
Press;  Richard  L.  Jones,  «■* 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune;  Hwff 
M.  McClaskey,  Loulsrlllt 
Courier- Journal  and  Tlmea;  w 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  Jndianapom 
Star;  Paul  C.  Sr^th,  Son 
cisco  Chronicle. 
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HOLIDAYS.  LAWSUITS  AND  SONGS  PROVIDE  TITLES  FOR  CARTOONS 


OPEN  THE  DOOR.  RICHER' 

Mike  Parks,  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 


VALENTINE 

John  S.  Knott,  Dallas  News 


PORTAL  TO  PORTAL 

Jess  Cargill,  Central  Press  Association. 


K.  C.  Hogate,  49,  Dies; 
Financial  Publisher 


KENNETH  CRAVEN  HOGATE,  editorship  to  Hogate  and  served 
49.  chairman  of  the  board  of  under  him. 

Dow'-Jones  &  Co.,  financial  news  The  man  who  was  to  head  the 
jervice  and  pub-  Financial  Press  began  newspa¬ 

per  practice  on  his  father’s 
Hendricks  County  Republican, 
in  Danville,  Ind.,  then  broke 
into  big  city  journalism  on  the 
Cleveland  News  and  Leader. 

He  gained  a  better  position 
on  the  Detroit  News  by  telling 
Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  now  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  that  he  had  had  12 
years  of  experience  and  was  28 
years  old,  but  later  confessed 
tide  were  his  that  he  had  gotten  the  job  at 

vile  and  his  Hogate  that  his  experience  had 

laughter,  Mrs.  been  chiefly  on  the  late  Julian 


Dow-Jones  &  Co.,  financial  news  The  man  who  was  to  head  the 
jervice  and  pub-  Financial  Press  began  newspa- 

UAers  of  the 
Wall  Street 
Journal,  died 
Feb  11  in  the 
Palm  Springs, 

Calif.,  Commu¬ 
nity  Hospital 
after  having  suf¬ 
fered  a  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage 
Feb.  1. 

At  his  bed¬ 
side  were  his  that  he  had  gotten  the  job  at 

wife  and  his  Hogate  that  his  experience  had 

daughter,  Mrs.  been  chiefly  on  the  late  Julian 

Barbara  Ferrin,  of  Scarsdale,  Depew  Hogate’s  newspaper. 

N.  Y.  He  had  been  in  poor  At  the  News,  Hogate’s  work 
health  for  several  years.  attracted  considerable  attention 

Hogate,  virtual  head  of  the  and  Barron,  on  his  managing 
Financial  Press  Companies  of  editor’s  recommendation,  met 
America  since  1928,  at  the  time  the  young  newspaperman  and 
of  his  death  headed  the  entire  in  1921  installed  him  as  bureau 
Dow-Jones  system,  was  presi-  chief  of  a  new  Detroit  Dow- 
dent  of  Barron’s  Publishing  Co.  Jones  news  bureau.  Within  a 
and  president  of  Dow-Jones  &  year  he  was  moved  to  New  York, 
Co.  Ltd.  of  Canada.  in  1923  made  managing  editor. 

Known  and  loved  as  “Casey”  Hogate  was  nam^  vicepres- 
Hogate  by  financial  and  political  ident  of  the  company  in  1926 
leaders,  the  publisher  always  and  in  1928,  after  the  death  of 
had  time  to  listen  to  the  troubles  Mr.  Barron,  became  general 
of  friends  or  strangers  and  was  manager.  He  succeeded  the  late 
respected  also  by  a  host  of  other  Hugh  Bancroft  as  president  of 
acquaintances,  such  as  the  Dow-Jones  in  1933  and  held  that 
former  elevator  operator  who  position  until  1945  when  he  was 
predated  Mr.  Hogate  one  named  chairman  of  the  board. 
Christmas  with  a  fine  filigreed  Outside  of  his  direct  line  of 
brass  lamp,  doubtless  remember-  responsibilities,  Hogate  tackled 
log  some  forgotten  favor.  in  1937  the  difficult  job  on  the 

Hogate  started  specializing  in  Conway  Committee  of  recom- 
nnancial  news  at  the  age  of  24,  mending  reforms  by  the  Stock 
ihortly  after  a  brief  meeting  Exchange  itself  in  the  direction 
with  him  so  impressed  the  late  of  protoble  Securities  and  Ex- 
wdter  P.  Barclay,  managing  change  Commission  regulation 
•iitor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour-  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
^  that  he  recommended  him  draftsmen  cf  its  final  report.  The 
ta  the  publisher,  the  late  Clar-  task  culminated  his  efforts  over 
Mce  W.  Barron,  and  subsequent-  a  period  of  years  to  bring  Wash- 
iy  relinquished  his  managing  ington  and  Wall  Street  into 
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greater  accord,  but  it  overtaxed 
his  strength  and  is  blamed  in 
part  for  his  later  poor  health. 

Despite  caring  for  his  health 
he  managed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  activities  of  the  Journal 
and  the  news  organization  until 
a  few  days  before  his  death  and 
to  learn  that  the  Journal  under 
his  direction  had  exceeded  the 
100,000  circulation  mark,  first 
business  newspaper  to  achieve  it. 

Hogate  served  as  trustee  of 
DePauw  University,  from  which 
he  graduated;  as  national  pres¬ 
ident  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
member  of  its  board  of  grand 
trustees;  as  mayor  of  Scarsdale, 
where  his  300-acre  working 
farm  was  located,  and  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  was  a  founder 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  DePauw. 
■ 

More  Space  for  Youths 

The  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
has  started  a  new  full-page  fea¬ 
ture,  “Teen  Age.”  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  activities  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town,  N.  Y.,  youngsters. 
The  newspaper  is  also  increas¬ 
ing  its  sports  section  to  three 
pages  to  provide  full  coverage 
for  local  sports  events,  more 
than  90%  of  which  are  high 
school  and  amateur  competi¬ 
tions. 

Bill  Bans  Pickets 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  A  bill 
to  make  picketing  of  any 
newspaper  illegal  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Stote  Senate 
recently  by  Sen.  W.  H.  Robi> 
nett.  The  bill  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  pickets  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  operation  of  any 
agency  engaged  in  exercising 
free  speech.  Penalty  upon 
conviction  would  be  up  to 
$500  fine  or  six  months  in  jail. 


Newsmen  Nome 
20  to  Cover 
Moscow  Story 

Washington  —  Newsmen  here 
told  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
this  week  that  an  allocation  of 
20  American  correspondents  for 
the  forthcoming  Moscow  confer¬ 
ence  was  “shockingly  inade¬ 
quate,”  and  asked  him  to  prevail 
upon  the  Russians  to  permit 
more  reporters  to  attend. 

Representatives  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  newspaper,  radio  and  pe¬ 
riodical  correspondents’  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  in  consultation 
with  Michael  J.  McDermott,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  and  adviser  on  press  rela¬ 
tions,  during  the  week. 

In  response  to  the  Russian 
statement  of  December  that  cor¬ 
respondents  would  be  able  to 
report  the  Moscow  story  as  they 
had  reported  the  meetings  in 
Moscow  and  New  York,  73  U.S. 
correspondents  have  applied  for 
Soviet  visas  and  credentials. 

The  task  of  the  committee  was 
to  recommend  which  of  these 
correspondents  would  get  the 
15  or  20  visas  offered. 

The  organizations  proposed  by 
the  committee  for  the  first  20 
places  were  as  follows: 

Associated  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  two  each; 
and  one  each  to  the  United 
Press,  CBS,  NBC,  Baltimore 
Sun,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  New  York 
Post,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Newsweek,  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency,  Scripps-How- 
ard.  World  Report;  and  one 
still  photographer,  one  sound 
camera  man,  and  one  newsreel 
camera  man. 

Press  Wireless  is  arranging, 
through  the  State  Department, 
installation  of  additional  facili¬ 
ties  in  Moscow  so  correspon¬ 
dents  may  file  at  least  50,000 
words  per  hour  through  its  car¬ 
rier  alone,  it  has  announced. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Weekly  Copy  Test 
Offered  to  Advertisers 


Ferger 


by 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

STANLEY  A.  FERGER,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  has  developed 
what  apparently 
is  a  new  idea 
in  copy  -  testing 
service  for 
newspaper  a  d  - 
vertisers. 

Using  a  read¬ 
ership  survey  of 
a  more  or  less 
familiar  pattern, 
its  newness  lies 
in  the  fact  that 
it  will  provide, 
at  nominal  cost, 
facilities  for 
once  -  a  -  week 
tests  of  unlimited  number 
any  national  advertiser. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
Enquirer  commissioned  B.  H. 
Grant  Research,  Inc.,  to  make 
weekly  readership  surveys  of  its 
advertising  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  These  same  surveys  will 
be  the  basis  for  reports  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  copy. 

S5  Charge 

At  a  cost  of  $5,  the  advertiser 
or  his  agency  will  get: 

1.  An  explanation  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  method. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  distribution  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  sample. 

3.  The  Enquirer’s  median  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  product  field  in 
which  the  ad  appears. 

4.  A  median  rating  for  all  ads 
in  the  survey  issue. 

5.  A  reproduction  of  the 
double-truck  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  copy  appears,  containing 
observation  and  readership  fig¬ 
ures  on  all  ads  and  on  typical 
editorial  matter. 

At  the  present  time,  no  limit 
is  placed  on  the  number  of  ads 
an  agency  or  advertiser  may 
schedule  for  study.  He  may  in¬ 
clude  a  full  campaign,  if  he 
likes,  paying  $5  for  each  report. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  inquire  of 
the  Enquirer  what  issues  will  be 
survey^. 

Grant’s  studies  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  are  made  on  a  different 
day  each  week  and  are  alter¬ 
nated  between  men  and  women. 

Newspaper's  ’Hooper' 

Such  copy-testing  service  is 
expected  by  Ferger  to  make  up 
for  a  lack  that  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  has  suffered  by  comparison 
with  magazines  and  radio.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  “Starch” 
or  “Hooper”  of  the  newspaper 
business,  which  will  afford  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  regular  test  of  their 
copy  in  at  least  one  market. 

For  the  most  part,  advertisers 
now  have  to  conduct  their  own 
newspaper  copy  tests,  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense. 

Copy-testing  service  by  news¬ 
papers  is,  of  course,  not  new. 
For  many  years  some  of  them 
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have  provided  split-run  facili¬ 
ties,  readership  studies,  experi¬ 
mentation  with  position,  etc. 
But  this,  apparently,  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  an  advertiser 
on  a  weekly  schedule  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  at 
nominal  cost  all  or  any  part  of 
a  continuing  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  readership  method. 

Incidentally,  the  $5  pays  only 
for  the  preparation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  advertiser’s  report.  The 
cost  of  conducting  and  tabulat 
ing  the  surveys  will  continue  to 
be  P^d  oqtirely  by  the  Enquirer. 

T>r’d^^g  the  'Chasm' 

BACK  in  1927,  Stuart  Chase  and 

F.  ^  Schlink,  protectors  of  the 
American  consumer,  opined  in 
their  book  “Your  Money’s 
Worth”  that  advertising  was 
largely  a  wasteful,  though  tre¬ 
mendously  influential,  pn;ctice. 

“The  technique  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  they  said,  “is  a  magnificent 
technique.  Sanely  applied  it 
could  remake  the  world.  Think 
what  might  be  done  with  applied 
psychology  in  a  great  publicity 
drive  for  public  health,  for  bet¬ 
ter  housing,  for  cleaning  up  the 
slums,  ,  ,  ,!  Between  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community  in  more 
abundant  life,  and  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count,  there  yawns  a  chasm 
which  no  optimism,  no  sophis¬ 
tries  about  ‘service’  may  cross.” 

Twenty  years  after,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  re-reading  Chase 
and  Schlink,  remarks:  “Here  we 
do  nothing  else  but  think  of 
what  might  be  done  with  the 
‘magnificent  technique’  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  better  health,  housing, 
etc.” 

Noting  that  its  present  docket 
includes  campaigns  on  tubercu¬ 
losis  prevention,  prestige  of  the 
teaching  profession,  housing.  Red 
Cross,  highway  safety,  etc.,  the 
Council  adds:  “Some  businesses, 
at  any  rate,  must  have  crossed 
that  ‘chasm,’  ” 

All  Business,  Etc. 

W.  F.  SILBERSACK,  president 

of  American  Home  Products 
Corp.,  was  the  author  of  a  state¬ 
ment  this  week  on  newspaper 
advertising  that  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
titled  “All  Business  Is  Local.” 

In  anticipation  of  increasing 
competition,  he  said  newspaper 
advertising  will  play  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  role  in  the 
plans  of  his  company’s  divisions, 
which  include  Affiliated  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  American  Home  Foods 
( Clapp,  Duff,  G.  Washington, 
etc.),  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co. 
(Kolynos,  Bisodol,  Anacin,  etc.). 

There  will  have  to  be,  he  said, 
“special  emphasis  on  narrowing 
the  costs  of  distribution.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  manufacturer  and 
advertiser  must  be  continually 
on  the  alert,  ready  to  adjust  ad- 


PURSUER  BECOMES  THE  PURSUED 

.  .  .  And  ii  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be,  says  the  Fashion  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Inc.,  oi  New  York,  then  "your  advertising  expenditoxt 
should  be  slanted  to  one  goal — sales!"  The  sketches  are  from  tli* 
cover  of  a  little  promotion  booklet  the  Fashion  company  has  put 
out  to  tell  prospective  advertisers  how  it  can  put  their  campdgni 
into  "high  gear." 


vertising  patterns  to  individual 
or  regional  market  conditions. 
The  flexibility  and  adaptability 
of  newspapers  present  special 
advantages  not  offered  in  equal 
degree  by  any  other  media — the 
proper  amount  of  advertising  in 
the  proper  places  at  the  proper 
time.” 

To  Repeat  or  Not  .  .  . 

AD  AGENCIES  are  getting 

more  worried  every  day  about 
rising  production  costs.  One 
way  they  cut  them  is  by  repeat¬ 
ing  ads,  but  always  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  saving 
compensates  for  loss  of  reader- 
ship. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  agency 
took  a  close  look  at  Starch 
readership  reports  and  has 
come  up  with  the  conclusion 
that  many  ads  have  been  able 
to  maintain  readership  through 
as  many  as  six  repetitions,  in 
some  cases  even  increasing  it. 

The  survey  covering  maga 
zine  ads,  showed  that  43  which 
appeared  twice  lost  only  slight 
ly.  On  the  third  appearance  for 
18  of  them  and  fourth  for  11, 
additional  very  slight — almost 
negligible — losses  occurred. 

Five  ads  had  better  readership 
on  their  fifth  appearance  than 
on  the  first;  and,  surprisingly, 
highest  readership  in  the  whole 
study  was  obtained  on  the 
sixth  appearance  of  the  one  ad 
that  ran  that  many  times. 

■ 

Agency  Offers  Stock 
To  More  Employes 

Chicago  —  Maurice  H.  Need¬ 
ham,  president  of  Needham, 
Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  announced  a 
new  plan  whereby  a  large  block 
of  the  company’s  common  stock 
may  now  be  held  by  a  broader 
group  within  the  organization. 

Heretofore,  only  the  agency’s 
five  directors  have  been  share¬ 
holders,  but  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  10  additonal  key 
members  of  the  organization 
have  purchased  common  stock. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


By  Betty  Feezel 

Pittsburgh's  Color  Dynamics 
A  NATIONAL  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  will  lead  oS 
the  1947  sales  drive  of  the  paint 
division  of  Pittsburgh 
Glass  Co.,  it  is  announced.  On 
schedule  are  54  dailies  and  Thii 
Week  magazine  supplement.  Ten 
black  and  white  insertions  are 
slated  for  the  dailies;  the  ads  in 
This  Week  will  appear  in  color. 
Copy,  starting  in  March,  stresses 
Pittsburgh  paint  quality  and 
“color  dynamics.”  Behind  the 
advertising  campaign  is  a  well- 
planned  merchandising  program, 
it  is  stated.  A  pre-tested  coop¬ 
erative  newspaper  ad  series  has 
also  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  local  dealers.  Maxon.  Inc., 
Detroit,  is  the  agency  on  toe  ac¬ 
count. 

Comics  In  Color 
COMICS  in  color  are  now  being 
used  to  promote  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil  and  “The  Adventures 
of  Sam  Spade,”  Wildroot's  CBS 
show.  The  ads  will  appear  in  57 
Sunday  newspapers  and  in 
comic  books.  They  feature  the 
adventures  of  Sam  Spade,  de¬ 
tective  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  New  York,  handles 
the  account. 

In  62  Cities 

USING  dallies  in  62  cities  in  25 
states,  Gorton-Pew  Fisherbs 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has 
started  a  campaign  which  era- 
braces  such  products  as  Gorton’s 
Ready-to-Fry  Cod  Fish  Cakes, 
Roseflsh  Fillets,  Flaked  Firfi  and 
Fibred  Codfish.  To  run  through 
March,  the  program  is  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  company’s  history. 
H.  B.  LaQuatte,  New  York,  han¬ 
dles  Gorton-Pew  advertising  M 
it  has  done  for  the  past  25  years. 


(Continued  on  page  59) 
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A  STRIKING  PARALLEL 


IT  IS  no  acciflfiit  that  tiu*  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  lor  niaii\ 
years  has  niaiiitained  its  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
nev»spapers  in  the  country  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage. 
Manufacturers  have  learned  through  a  <*oinprehenslve  stinly 
basied  on  (Greater  (develand’s  268  census  tracts  that  actual  ear 
sales  show  a  "striking  parallel”  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 
And  (develand  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  in  auto¬ 
mobile  ownership,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Reason  enough  for  you  to  give  first  consideration  in  the  planning 
of  your  automobile  and  automotive  product  schedules  to  (deve- 
land  and  to  the  (develand  Plain  Dealer. 


Stiidie;*  by  the  Market  Survey 
Department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  detailed  .-talers 
break -downs  from  1928  t«»  1942, 
but  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  "iiide  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  sales. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


^  w  vw.wk 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Lower  P.O.  Rate  Urged 
To  Increase  Business 


DES  MOINES,  la.  — There  are 

reasons  why  postage  rates  for 
newspapers  should  be  reduced, 
instead  of  increased,  according 
to  E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation 
director  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 

After  a  new  analysis  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  the  Des 
Moines  papers  —  the  1946  total 
was  nearly  $500,000  —  Mr. 
Schwartz  has  proposed  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  establish 
a  special  second-class  rate  of  75 
cents  a  hundred  for  delivery  to 
carriers  and  dealers,  which  in¬ 
volves  mainly  the  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  from  town  of  publication 
to  any  town  within  150  miles 
radius  and  kicked  off  at  the  post 
office  or  the  depot. 

“We  agree,"  Mr.  Schwartz  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  the  plan  of  figur¬ 
ing  percent  of  advertising  and 
reading  matter  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  to  cut  out  excessive  labor 
and  bookkeeping.” 

Local  Rate  Advocated 

Because  reduced  train  service 
is  forcing  publishers  to  assume 
a  new  expense  in  transporting 
papers  by  bus  and  truck  to  post- 
offices,  Mr.  Schwartz  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  publisher  should  get 
the  benefit  of  a  local  rate  of  1 
cent  a  pound  for  delivering  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  himself. 

Either  that,  he  suggests,  or  the 
Post  Office  might  make  greater 
use  of  newspaper  truck  delivery 
for  carrying  the  mail. 

Mr.  Schwartz  presented  data 
to  show  that  increasing  news¬ 
paper  tonnage  is  going  to  bag¬ 
gage,  express,  buses  and  trucks 
because  of  lower  costs  than  post¬ 
age  rates.  A  further  increase  in 
second-class  mail  rates,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  would  drive  even  more 
business  away  from  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Besides,  he  contended,  exist¬ 
ing  mail  service  is  less  adequate 
now  than  in  previous  years,  due 
to  curtailments  in  railway  mail 
service. 

About  98%  of  the  Sunday 
papers  are  distributed  outside  of 
the  mails,  at  an  average  cost 
over  11  years  of  less  than  60 
cents  a  hundred.  Postage  costs 
would  be  more  than  double, 
Mr.  Schwartz  cited. 

Slight  Increase  in  Postage 

From  1931  to  1946,  the  Schwartz 
table  showed,  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  three  Des  Moines 
papers  increased  106%,  but 
postal  revenue  for  1946  was  only 
13Vfe%  more  than  in  1931  “be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  practical  and 
more  economical  to  transport 
newspapers  by  other  means  than 
U.S.  mail.” 

Postage  in  1931  amounted  to 
$149,838;  46.7%  of  total  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  In  1946  it  was 
$170,123,  or  34.1%  of  total. 

Higher  second-class  mail  rates 
will  cause  the  Post  Office  to  lose 
approximately  $25,000  a  year 
revenue  from  the  R  &  T,  Mr. 
Schwartz  points  out,  since  some 
30,000  town  mail  subscribers 
would  be  transferred  to  carrier 


delivery  service  using  bus,  bag¬ 
gage  or  truck  distribution.  Such 
a  change  would  mean  consider¬ 
able  more  revenue  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“Under  present  postage  rates,” 
Mr.  Schwartz  says,  “the  com¬ 
pany  nets  $2.12  to  $2.47  per  year 
less  from  a  mail  subscriber  than 
one  served  otherwise,  by  carrier 
boy  delivery.  Thus  if  postage 
rates  were  double,  we  would  net 
another  $1.20  less  on  a  morning 
subscription  and  another  $1.32 
less  on  an  evening  subscription — 
or  actually  $3.67  per  year  less 
than  carrier  boy  delivery  on 
a  morning  subscription  and 
$3.44  less  on  an  evening  sub¬ 
scription." 

Mr.  Schwartz  also  based  his 
arguments  for  lower  rates  on  the 
fact  that  very  little  handling  of 
newspapers  is  required  of  the 
postal  department.  The  only  in¬ 
dividual  handling  is  made  by 
the  rural  or  city  carrier  who 
still  have  to  handle  other  mail 
anyhow. 

In  a  final  plea,  Mr.  Schwartz 
urges:  “Low  income  people  are 
the  ones  who  need  to  be  well- 
informed.  A  doubling  or  tripling 
of  second-class  rates  would  add 
tremendously  to  the  cost  of 
newspaper  subscriptions.  Hence 
any  subsidy  involved  in  second- 
class  rates  may  be  justified.” 

■ 

New  Pantry  Poll 
Covers  Appliances 

Chicago  —  Two  new  features 
make  their  debut  in  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Northwestern  University  Pantry 
Poll,  just  off  the  press  and  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  to  producers 
and  advertisers  of  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  addition  to  the  Poll’s  regu¬ 
lar  food  products  inventory, 
which  has  been  exoanded  to 
cover  more  than  1.700  item.<5  in 
133  product  classifications.  Pan¬ 
try  Poll  No.  5  includes  for  the 
first  time  an  Inventory  of  house¬ 
hold  aopliances  purchased  by 
panel  families  during  the  past 
year. 


Tell  Me  Another . . . 

Rig  success  stories  are  being  built 
by  the  Sunday  Sun’s  new  picture 
section,  “Magazine.”  Its  1,000- 
line  page  size,  compelling  gravnire, 
plus  a  new  kind  of  editorial  for¬ 
mat — ring  the  bell  for  advertisers, 
(let  the  facts. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


$74,000  Raised 
For  Polio  Fund 

Hartford,  Conn. — For  six  con¬ 
secutive  years,  the  Hartford 
Mile  O’  Dimes  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Courant  and  WTIC, 
has  led  the  nation  on  a  basis  of 
per  capita  giving  to  the  annual 
drives  of  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

The  1947  campaign  closed 
Feb.  1  with  contributions  of 
$74,000.  Total  cost  of  an  elabo¬ 
rate  promotion  is  borne  by  the 
newspaper  and  station. 

Brown  Renamed  Head 
Of  Providence  Papers 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Sevellon 
Brown  has  been  renamed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

George  Pierce  Metcalf  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  board. 
Other  board  officers  named  are: 
Vicepresident,  Henry  D.  Sharpe; 
treasurer  and  secretary  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Ellis,  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary,  John  L.  Mc- 
Elroy. 

Elected  to  the  board  were 
Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  Henry  D. 
Sharpe,  Harry  Parsons  Cross, 
George  Pierce  Metcalf,  Eugene 
A.  Kingman,  Sevellon  Brown, 
Edmund  C.  Mayo,  Henry  S. 
Chafee  and  Curtis  B.  Brooks, 

James  B.  Stickley  was  reap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  for  ad¬ 
ministration,  William  R.  Denny 
for  advertising  and  sales. 


BAHA'I 

The  World  View 


mentary 
which  can 

giye  you  a  broad  perspective  on 
this  vast,  troubled  uphe.ival,  tell 
you  what  threw  mankind  into 
such  dire  confusion,  and  picture 
for  you  what  manner  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  goini;  to  rise  on  the  ruins 
of  the  past? 

Where  is  such  a  commentary 
to  be  found? 


The  TRANsroaMATioN  or 
Human  Society 

The  teachings  of  the  Baha’i 
World  Faith  on  the  chances  now 
takine  place  throuithout  the  world 
have  been  assembled  in  a  special 
bulletin  offered  to  publicists  and 
editors  in  the  press  and  radio 
fields.  The  title  is  “The  Trans¬ 
formation  of  Human  Society.” 

.Send  for  a  complimentary  copy. 
It  is  a  trustworthy  guide  to  world 
understanding. 


you 

have 

until 

march 

10th 


...  TO  RESERVE  SPACE 
NEAR  THE  NEW  AND  R. 
CLUSIVE  FIGURES  ON  YOUR 
MARKET  THAT  WILL  AP. 
PEAR  IN  Sales  manage. 
MENT’S  1947  SURVEY  OF  BUI 
ING  POWER. 

Unchallenged  as  the  one  and 
only  source  of  up-to-date fipira 
on  local  markets,  the  Survey  is 
used  throughout  the  year  in  media 
selection  by  15,000  executives o( 
national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Realizing  this,  hundreds 
of  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  outdoor 
and  car-card  organizations  find 
the  Survey  indispensable  as  a 
year-round  tool  for  defining  and 
selling  their  markets. 

For  detailed  information  oc 
the  Survey  of  Buying  Pow« 
and  how  to  use  it  in  your  pro¬ 
motion,  write  our  nearest  offict 

The  1947  Survey  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  May  10th,  BUT  reserva¬ 
tions  in  the  city  and  county  s«- 
tions  must  be  in  by  March  lOtl 
Position  is  being  assigned  on  i 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  anc 
immediate  action  is  necessary  :: 
you  wish  to  have  your  stori' 
favorably  located  near  the  figure 
on  your  market. 


BAHA’I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANACEMWT 

53*  Shcridcn  Road,  Wilmattc,  III. 

as*  roUSTH  AVENUC,  Ntw  VOKIAH-t. 
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PUBLISHER  for  rii|»r«ary  IS.  I»47 


The  New  \'ork  Sun’s  coverage  of  forei_un  news 


received  the  highest  index  for  human  interest  in 
a  survey  of  nine  of  the  nation’s  leading  news 
papers  conducted  by  Ohio  State’s  famed  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  New  York  Sun  was  the  leader,  too,  in  a 
test  which  determined  the  clarity  of  reporting. 
Among  all  the  newspapers  studied,  The  New 
York  Sun’s  foreign  staff  used  the  least  number 
of  "hard”  words  which  make  reading  too  com¬ 
plicated,  too  abstract,  too  technical. 

Thus,  The  Sun  led  in  two  of  the  three  factors 
used  to  determine  overall  readability. 


The  recently-reported  survey  was  made  during 
the  week  of  July  8-13,  1946  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  University’s  Professor  Lester  Getzloe. 
G)mparative  ratings  of  readability  were  based 
on  a  formula  developed  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Flesch. 

Here  is  most  recent  confirmation  of  the  findings 
of  the  impartial  and  widely-recognized  L.  M. 
Clark  survey  which  found  The  New  York  Sun 
to  be  "one  of  America's  best-read  metropolitan 
dailies.” 


NEW  YORK 


Rapraicntad  In  Chicago,  Datrolt,  Son  Froncltco  ond  lot  Angolot  by 
Williomt,  lowronco  &  CrotoMr  Componyi  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Boll. 


.  One  of  America’s  Best-Read  Metropolitan  Dailies 


Weather  in  Milwaukee  on  Jan.  3C 


Daneco  Corp.  came  into  bthif 
in  August,  1931,  when  the  ^ 
Frank  Knox  and  the  late  TV 
dore  Ellis  purchased  control 
the  Daily  News.  Daneco 
the  holding  company  in  wlS 
rested  control  of  Chicago 
News,  Inc.  ^ 

Under  the  proposal  to  be 
voted  upon  Feb.  21,  the  sunif 


Hobby  Mokes 
Staff  Changes 
In  Houston 


Chicago  News 
To  Consider 
Corp.  Merger 

Chicago  —  Shareholders  of 
Chicago  Daily  Newt,  Inc.,  will 
vote  upon  a  plan  of  merger 


papers  in  San  Antonio.  John¬ 
ston,  whose  famiiy  is  famed  in 
Texas  journalism,  started  on  the 
Press  in  1937.  Johnson,  the 
new  director,  became  credit 
manager  of  the  Post  in  1935. 


Houston,  Tex. — Shifts  in  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  editorial  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  of  the 
Houston  Post 
have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  W. 

P.  Hobby,  presi¬ 
dent  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Effective 
i  m  m  e  d  i  ate- 
ly  they  are: 

C.  C.  Maes, 
promoted  from 
general  m  a  n  a  - 
ger  to  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Lloyd  Gregory, 
promoted  from 
managing  e  d  i  - 
tor  to  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Arthur  Laro,  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


AWNPC  Reports 
On  Indiana  Weeklies 

The  American  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Council  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  weeklies 
of  Indiana,  the  fifth  in  a  series. 
Covered  in  the  report  are  town 
population,  retail  sales,  families, 
space  given  to  local  news, 
claimed  circulation  (in  a  few 
cases  ABC  figures  are  given), 
and  county  coverage  ratio. 

Reports  have  previously  been 
completed  on  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Missouri  and  Colorado,  and  the 
Council  is  now  working  on 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  papers. 

AWNPC  is  a  non-profit  organ¬ 
ization  with  offices  at  585  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


voie  upon  a  uuui  ui.  uiciacr  //-lu- —  ->“«?• 

Whereby  Chicago  DaUy  News 
Printing  Co.  and  Daneco  Corp., 
former  holding  company,  will 
be  merged  into  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  Feb.  21. 

The  plan  and  agreement  of 
merger  are  outlined  in  a  notice 
to  shareholders  issued  by  C. 

Blake  McDowell,  secretary,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  a 
more  efficient  and  economical 
operation. 

Chicago  Daily  News  Printing  ing  the  400,000  conunon  «ii^ 
"  .!  j  ,  common 


tions  of  each  of  the  merging  c*. 
porations.  Since  John  S.  Knigi 
president  of  Knight  Newspap® 
acquired  control  of  the  Dub 
News  in  October,  1944,  Chic» 
Daily  News.  Inc.,  has  purchaS 
all  of  the  226.300  shares  of  con. 
mon  stock  held  by  Daneca 
There  is  a  total  of  400,000 
of  common  stock  outstandiii 
The  plan  contemplates  exchatr 

Ann  non  _ _ 


Maes 


a  corporation  organized  in  ol  no-par  value  for  r — ~ 
,  1927,  when  the  late  Wal-  shares  of  the  par  value  of  )1 
A.  Strong  was  publisher,  each  of  the  surviving  corpcn- 


THE  EASY-TO-READ  WEATHERMAP 


Pictures  the  Weather 


Johnston  Johnson 

Harry  Johnston,  promoted 
from  assisrtant  city  ^itor  to  city 
editor.  Roy  E.  Johnson,  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  named  director. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Post; 
A.  E.  Clarkson,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer:  Isador  Tiras,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer;  Ed  Kilman, 
editor. 

Maes  started  on  the  Post  in 
1901  as  a  cub  reporter,  later 
became  an  ace  police  reporter. 
He  left  the  Post  in  1919  to  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  then  joined  the  Dispatch  as 
managing  editor,  continuing  in 
that  capacity  when  the  papers 
were  merged.  In  1926  he  was 
named  general  manager. 

Gregory,  a  Marine  veteran  of 
World  War  1,  earned  his  way 
through  college  by  working  for 
Austin  newspapers,  became  a 
journalism  instructor,  and  later 
chief  of  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Austin.  In  1927 
he  became  Capital  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Post.  Next  he  was 
sports  editor,  then  managing 
editor. 

Laro  35.  joined  the  Post  in 
1938  after  working  for  news- 


ItGt  N  D 

SCATICftfO 

SHOWCRS 

DBIZZLE 
,  SNOW  JMOWfRS 
>  AND  FLURRIES 


AFFECTED 

AREA 

SNOW 


This  is  a  section  of  the  WEATHER  FOTO- 
CAST  map  for  Jan.  30.  The  map  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  official  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
reports  and  transmitted  by  Acme  Telephoto 
on  Jan.  29.  Readers  can  see  at  a  glance 
where  the  big  storm  will  hit  the  midwest. 


And  here’s  Milwaukee  on  Jan.  30 — a  girl  digs 
her  car  out  of  the  heavy  snow  accurately 
predicted  by  WEATHER  FOTOCAST  and  its 
250-word  daily  national  weather  summary. 


If  you  are  interested  in  FOTOCAST  by  direct 
Telephoto  wire,  or  in  print  or  mot  form  by  mail, 
write  for  full  information. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Fcbmory 


Almost  a  century  of  continuous  publication  has  built  a  reputation  for  The  Star  that  makes  it  an 
accepted  member  of  the  family  circle.  That  reputation  is  based  on  accuracy,  fairness,  reliability 
and  readability.  Of  The  Star’s  daily  circulation  of  210,256  (Sunday— 224,886)  about  . 

95%  is  concentrated  in  the  area  where  the  people  who  read  The  Star  do  their  shopping;  80% 
of  this  circulation  is  delivered  to  the  home. 

Such  facts  can  be  claimed  by  few  daily  newspapers  anywhere  and  none  but  The  Star 
in  Washington.  This  explains  The  Star’s  dominant  position  in  the  American  Capital;  its 
successful  use  as  a  preferred  medium  by  advertisers  who 
want  to  reach, most  of  the  people  with  the  news 
of  what  they  have  to  sell. 


3  Cif 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  NEW  YORK  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  CHICAGO 
BITOR  a  PURLISHERfer  Febrnary  15,  1947 


WITH  SUNDAY  MORNING  EDITION 

W  A  SHINGTON  4.  D,  C. 


Art  Director  Controls 
Good  Printing  of  Ads 


CLEVELAND — Primary  respon- 


Q^OntrOlS  Stores'  First  Ad 

f  jr  j  Since  '44  Pulls 

I  f|  C  Chicago — Not  even  35  addl- 

tional  sales  people  could  keep 
pace  with  the  rush  of  customers 
He  said  that  some  platemaking  at  Chicago’s  two  Wolock  and 


sibility  for' copy  and  art  that  plants  make  too  many  mats  Bauer  women’s  shoe  stores  re- 

are  suitable  for  newspaper  from  an  electrotype  pattern  and  cently,  after  publication  in  the 

printing  lies  with  the  agency  art  complained  about  color  mats  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  firm’s 

director.  coming  into  the  newspaper  first  newspaper  advertisement 

This  was  the  message  brought  plants  without  register  marks.  since  1944. 
last  week  to  the  Newspaper  Ad-  Fuller  was  emphatic  in  cau-  Blowups  of  the  half-page  ad 


This  was  the  message  brought  plants  without  register  marks.  since  1944. 
last  week  to  the  Newspaper  Ad-  Fuller  was  emphatic  in  cau-  Blowups  of  the  half-page  ad 
vertising  Reproduction  Clinic  tioning  photoengravers  to  avoid  featured  displays  in  the  stores’ 
and  Conference  sponsored  by  shoulders  in  the  interstices  b^  windows  and  sales  rooms. 

the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Pub-  tween  half-tone  dots.  - * 

Ushers  Association  and  attended  a  half  tnno  mnv 

by  200  newspaper,  engraving,  ^  or  "o07  improvements 

advertising  agency  and  electro-  ^  thp  Wshlish^  'the  newspaper  reproduction  of  ad- 

clinic 

It  was  the  third  such  clinic  ^tereotvner  from  se-  years,  fie  saia  ne  reai 

initiated  by  the  Great  Lakes  cudng  maximtim  ^Ipth  in  h?s  ®ft 

Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  ,^®  '^2  or  ool  properly  prepared 

ence  to^ucate  all  concerned  in  Wause  th?^LouldS  feels  this  has  been  due  to 

.he  rc,ulccmc„«  .pcculi,r  to  ii  the  lack  ot  Insuuctioh  .l,c„  the 

Fuficr  said.  T  Homer  Winkler,  aalrtant 

Richard  Rairigh,  production  supervisor  of  the  Graphic  Arts 


production,  from  those  prepar¬ 
ing  art  and  copy  to  appearance 


in  the  paper.  The  first  clinics  manager  of  McCann  -  Erickson  Division,  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
were  Detroit  and  Cincinnati.  Agency,  Cleveland,  stressed  the  stitute,  Columbus,  O.,  told  the 

need  for  continuous  educational  session  he  believes  an  electro- 


Key  to  Good  Art  Work 


Colin  Campbell,  associate  ac-  nel. 
count  executive  of  the  Camp-  Specific  Instructiona  Needed 
bell-Ewald  Agency.  Detroit,  and  Leon  A.  Link,  production  man 
a  veteran  of  22  years  in  newspa-  ,  the  Cleveland  Plair 

per  advertising  reproduction,  introduced  M.  G.  Wen 


activity  among  agency  person-  type  the  finest  plate  that  can  be 
nel.  made  for  accurate  reproduction 

Soecific  Instructiona  Needed  of  the  original  subject. 


T  &  T  inv  man  I"  sclection  of  type  faces  long 

a  oar  nf  '  fhe  'rieneinnd  Plain  ascenders  and  descenders  should 

be  avoided,  eurslve  type  faces 


Qlhf.  Wpfesldent.oi  the  Art  SgroundTS?*  tyw  “a^lSS 


key  man.  FmTravlnv"  and  Colortvne  Co  uacKgrouiius  lor  lypc 

1  Cleveland,  who^strels^  the 


is  in  position  to  transmit  proper  ^  ^  j  „  ^  ’thaV  ohotoenwavers  Eugene  Williamson,  president 
“information  to  the  artist  and  if  PJ"  ‘  receive  snedfirSuc-  Williamson  Co..  Caldwell, 
he  doesn’t  do  it  the  artist  is  off  ffo  “  on  the  snecStioSI  for  J  '  discussed  plastic  printing 
to  a  bad  start.  If  makeshift  art  Ip^snaner  n1at«  Pl®tes  and  said  they  have  proved 

'S  "Art  copy  for  -hetvspaper  ad- 


themselves  in  newspaper  adver- 


procecc^  of  reproduction.”  verUsinrshouTd  be  furnish;^^  tising  reproduction. 
dn^?ht  as  fcw  pieccs  as  possible,”  he  ■ 

iTeen  to  ^se  for'^JfwspSj^  fs^^d  To^’^^ed^?^ *  orlg^^^^^^  Dayton  YMCA  CoUege 

the‘*n?xt"coar?est®?creen ‘‘°He  i®  Renews  Ad  CoUtSeS 

stress^  thrcontiLfl  renetition  encountered  In  the  work.  Under  sponsorship  of  the  local 

of  S  facU  to  agency  Rather  than  furnish  too  large  Advertising  Club,  the  Dayton 

nel  Saged  in  nflMrine^news-  I®*  me  suggest  that  photo  (Ohio)  YMCA  College  will  re- 

Slper  cop5^  preparing  news-  ^e  submitted  to  the  en-  sume  its  two  courses  in  adver- 


George  Fuller  stereotvne  su-  *''*''*5  he  can  ‘snap  up*  his  tising  Feb.  5. 
perinte^Lnt  of ’  thrc&la^d 


Fuller  said,  “is  the  fact  that  fellows  are  often  puz 
some  commercial  photoengrav-  Poor  newspaper  repr 
ers  do  not  know  the  require-  their  “brain  children 


ments  for  pattern  plates.  If  the 
production  agency  man  could  be 
impressed  with  the  difference 
between  direct  pressure  and 
cold-rolled  stereotype  mats,  the 
situation  would  be  improved 
considerably  more.  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  mats  should  be  given  pref¬ 
erence  in  all  cases.” 

He  charged  that  in  some  cases 
advertising  agencies  have  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for  direct  pres¬ 
sure  mats  but  did  not  get  them 
and  rolled  stereotype  mats  were 
supplied  by  the  mat  maker. 

“Another  practice  that  is  bad.** 
Fuller  said.  ^la  that  of  making  a 
mat  from  the  original  pattern 
and  then  easting  a  plate  from 
the  mat  pattern,  after  which  the 
man  doing  the  molding  puts  the 
original  mat  molding  and  the 
stereotype  plate  side  oy  side  to 
speed  up  the  mat  molding  proc¬ 
ess.” 


“By  and  large,”  he  said  there  manager  of  the  Dayton  News. 


REWRITE  MEN 

We  are  looking  for  good  re-write  men  who 
want  to  get  into  the  news-writing  end  of 
radio.  If  you  are  suck  a  man,  let  us  hear  from 
you.  We  want  men  who  can  write  as  dearly 
os  they  can  talk.  State  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Box  6537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ad  Guide  Backs 
Council's  Drive 
For  Red  Cross 

Business’  support  of  the  1947 
Red  Cross  Fund  through  public 
service  advertising  is  mapped 
out  in  16,000  Red  Cross  cam¬ 
paign  guides  just  mailed  by  the 
Advertising  Council  to 
Cross  chapters  and  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

Using  headlines  ranging  from 
‘The  Family  with  2.000,000  Good 
Neighbors”  to  “Kilroy  Was 
Here”  ( the  latter  to  indicate  the 
far-fiung  outposts  where  the  Red 
Cross  served  Kilroy  and  his  GI 
comrades),  the  book  carries 
sample  ads  and  emblems  to  l»ck 
the  drive  through  the  month  of 
March. 

Lennen  &  Mitchell  served  as 
volunteer  agency  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  Paul  Ellison  of  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Co.  served  as  co¬ 
ordinator.  Douglas  Meldrum, 
head  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Council,  is  staff  manager  for 
the  campaign. 

The  campaign  guide  book  is 
planned  chiefly  for  newspaper 
advertisers,  but  additional  ma¬ 
terials  also  embrace  radio,  out¬ 
door,  car  cards,  and  window 
displays. 

■ 

Chi.  Sun  Offers  Bicycles 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun 
this  week  announced  that  any 
person  turning  in  16  four-month 
subscriptions  can  earn  a  bicycle. 


sume  its  two  courses  in  adver- 


tlLl.NOIS 

THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPIIAl| 

rtiffeiltr* 


He  stated  his  opinion  that  be-  grounding  in  the  Industry,  the 


Press  derlared  that  diirinir  tha  ma  utuuiuu  luoi  uc-  grounoing  in  xne  inausiry,  xne 

last  th?e^  to  foii^  vewi  sferS^  *°"®  courses  provide  intensive  cover- 

tvoe  mats*  set  ®^  represent  the  maximum  age  of  advertising  fundamentals, 

have  imDroJS  that  should  be  used  for  newspa-  and  advanced  study  in  copy- 

nave  improved  uw%.  p„  writing.  Both  are  under  the  di- 

Chiai  Stareo  Complaint  Hal  Malmqulst,  president  of  rection  of  O.  A.  Keyser,  account 

“The  greatest  complaint  of  Malmqulst  Studios,  Cleveland,  executive  in  the  Parker  Adver- 

the  stereotyper,  however,”  Mr.  stated  frankly  that  he  and  his  tising  Co. 

Fuller  said,  “is  the  fact  that  fellows  are  often  puzzled  by  the  Guest  lecturers  in  the  “Funda- 


fellows  are  often  puzzled  by  the  Guest  lecturers  in  the  “Funda- 
poor  newspaper  reproduction  of  mentals”  course  include  E.  F. 


Dierker,  national  advertising 


I  116,325 

M«t.  County  Population 

Bureaa  of  Camas,  1944 

The  A-rgus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 


aOCK  ISLAflDl 
ARGOS 


IDITOR  A  PUBliSHIR  for  Pabraory  II. 


ANOTHER 

liLa  1?AVLIQLL  LS 

A.Si^ULlllU  i£L^Q  LCA.l\llI 

...  AS  IMPORTANT  FIRAIS  BID  FOR 
WAR-RUILT  MAGNESIUM  PLANT 
CLOSE  TO  CITY 

The  march  of  industrialists  and  big  merchants  to 
the  Spokane  market  continues. 

January  6,  1947,  the  American  Chrome  and  Mag' 
nesium  Industries,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Morley  6? 
Associates  of  Seattle  made  bids  to  acquire  from  the  War 
Assets  Administration  the  huge  magnesium  reduction  plant 
at  Mead  in  Spokane  county,  operated  during  the  war  by 
the  Electro  Metallurgical  CorpMoration.  Opening  of  the 
bids  by  WAA  officials  was  an  initial  step  toward  putting 
the  great  war  plant,  idle  for  more  than  a  year,  back  into 
production  and  thereby  assuring  another  permanent  payroll 
for  Spokane. 

Extra  significance  is  given  this  development  by  the 
fact  that  It  comes  right  on  the  heels  of  other  similiar  events: 
The  leasing  from  the  federal  government  and  operation  of 
the  great  Spokane  county  aluminum  reduction  plant  .ind  aluminum  rolling  mill  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and  Associates  .  .  .  the 
taking  over  of  the  atomic  fission  plant  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  by  General  Electric  Company  for  peacetime  operation  .  .  . 

purchase  by  Swift  6f  Co.,  Chicago  packers,  of  a  local  Spokane  packing  plant  which  they  plan  to  expand  greatly  .  .  .  entry 

into  Spokane  of  Anderson’s  Department  Store,  affiliated  with  nationally  known  Allied  Stores. 

Truly,  the  industrial  and  mercantile  giants  are  staking  their  claims  in  the  Spokane  market  ...  a  broad  hint  to 
other  business  firms  that  here’s  a  place  to  make  money. 


IHe  SppjKESMAN-REviEW  itioluitte  ptilfi  flifMiiHe 

ttSmAV 

SPOKANE,  WASKINOTO.N 

Combined  Daily  Circulation  Over  144,000  81.24%  UN  duplicated 

A4wf<iii«<  leprcantalivcai  Mm  B.  WM^arrf,  lac.,  Calar  Rrpmc^atWes,  SUNDAY  SF0KESMAN>BEV1EW 

N«w  Yark,  fkira^a,  DetraM,  Laa  AoM**.  Saa  Praadaca  Caaik  Sadiaaat  MrtrapelHaa  Graaf 


ABOVE:  Portion  of  the  frreat  mi^nesium  plant  near  Spo¬ 
kane  built  by  the  irovernment  during  the  war  and  operated 
by  the  Electro  Metalluixical  Company.  BELOW:  These 
officials  represented  the  War  Assets  Administration  at 
openinfT  of  bids  January  6,  1947,  on  the  federal  Kovern- 
ment’s  nuisnesium  plant  at  Mead  and  ferrosilicon  plant 
at  Rock  Lsland. 


■OITOR  a  publisher  for  Pobraary  IS.  1947 
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Wash.  Star 
Expands  Local 
Gravure  Section 

Washington — The  Washington 
Star  Gravure  section,  under  the 
process  of  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  during  the  last  year, 
moved  on  Feb.  2  from  12  or  16 
pages  to  a  24-page  standard  tab¬ 
loid  size.  On  that  date,  also,  the 
section  appeared  with  a  new 
masthead  style,  similar  to  that 
of  This  Week,  which  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sunday  Star,  and 
with  the  locally-edited  Gravure 
section  designated  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Pictorial  Magazine. 

During  1946,  the  Star’s 
Gravure  section  also  introduced 
a  combination  of  stories  with 
pictures.  Stories  are  held  to 
about  500  words.  ’The  new  sec¬ 
tion  also  shifted  from  sepia  to 
black  ink. 

In  late  1946,  the  Sunday  Star 
shifted  to  the  practice  of  using 
local  color  pictures  for  •  the 
Gravure  section  cover  each 
week.  The  emphasis  in  pictures 
and  stories  has  been  on  local 
material  with  an  average  of 
only  one  or  two  singles  or  pic¬ 
ture  sequences  drawn  from  syn¬ 
dicated  sources. 

The  improved  section  has  been 
somewhat  departmentalized  with 
a  weekly  feature  from  the 
woman’s  department  on  either 
fashions,  food,  home  decorating 
or  some  such  subject.  The 
amusement  department  contrib¬ 
utes  a  weekly  feature  on  either 
movies,  the  legitimate  theater, 
radio,  or  some  allied  subject. 

A  home  planning  and  building 
feature  to  appear  once  or  twice 
each  month  has  been  arranged 
with  the  Washington  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  society  depart¬ 
ment,  sports  department,  travel 
department  and  other  special  in¬ 
terest  departments  of  the  paper 
are  being  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  on  an  occasional  basis. 

Pending  observation  of  the  re¬ 
action  to  the  24-page  section, 
the  Star  already  is  considering 
going  to  a  32-page  magazine. 

’The  staff  of  the  Gravure  sec¬ 
tion  is  being  expanded.  Philip 
H.  Love,  who  has  other  Sunday 
department  duties,  is  now  devot¬ 
ing  approximately  90%  of  his 
time  to  the  direction  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Working  full-time:  Arnold 
Fjelstad.  who  supervises  the  de¬ 
tail  work  of  preparing  the  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  printers:  Robert 
Hoke,  an  artist,  and  Lucy  Mc- 
Clenon,  a  writer. 

The  city  desk  now  assigns  one 
reporter  each  week  to  fulltime 
Gravure  work.  From  this  ar¬ 
rangement  it  is  expected  that 
one  or  more  staff  writers  will  be 
moved  on  a  permanent  basis  in¬ 
to  the  Sunday  department  of 
Gravure  work. 

■ 

Report  Dote  Changed 

Publication  date  of  "A  Free 
and  Responsible  Press,”  general 
report  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  has  been 
changed  from  Feb.  24  to  March 
31,  toe  University  of  Chicago 
Press  announced  this  week. 
Price  will  be  $2  a  copy. 
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ON  THE  day  set  aside  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  citywide 
clearance  sales,  the  Port  Chester 
(N.  Y.)  Item  carried  a  five-col¬ 
umn  ad  from  Freed’s  store  say¬ 
ing:  ‘‘Sorry  .  .  .  Freed’s  has  no 
old  stock  to  close  out.  .  .  .  The 
only  reason  we’re  not  partici¬ 
pating  is  because  we  just  haven’t 
any  more  OLD  goods  left.” 

■ 

ACCORDING  to  an  item  in  the 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News: 

BKAVERTON — Mrs.  James  Brown 
«’onn  ^  HI  various  and  as'iorted  colors. 


■ 

WHEN  J.  C.  Safley,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  advertised  in  his 
own  paper  for  a  copy  boy,  he 
got  proof  positive  that  the  war 
is  over.  Forty  youths,  between 
18  and  25  years  of  age,  re¬ 
sponded  and  Safley  was  kept 
busy  all  one  afternoon  inter¬ 
viewing  the  applicants  before 
he  selected  a  21-year-old  married 
ex-GI.  During  the  war.  like 
many  other  papers,  the  Union 
had  relied  on  copy  girls. 

■ 

DON  BROWN,  parliamentary 
representative  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star,  whose  desk-mate  in 
the  Star  editorial  office  is  Doug 
Mackie,  city  hall  reporter,  just 
couldn’t  get  away  from  the  fam¬ 
ily.  He  arrived  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  parliament  and  was  as¬ 
signed  a  desk  in  the  press  gal¬ 
lery.  His  desk-mate  is  Victor 
Mackie,  parliamentary  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Winnipeg  (Can.' 
Free  Press  and  a  brother  of  his 
Windsor  desk  mate. 

■ 

EMPLOYERS  in  the  United 
States  have  labor  troubles? 
U.P.’s  manager  for  China. 
Walter  Rundle,  scoffs  at  the 
idea.  His  native  night  .shift  in 
Shanghai  now  demands  fire¬ 
crackers  in  the  office  to  frighten 
off  evil  spirits. 

■ 

30,000  See  'Skates' 

Minneapolis  —  Despite  s  u  b  - 
zero  cold,  more  than  30,000  spec¬ 
tators  attended  the  annual  “sil¬ 
ver  skates”  derby  sponsored  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  skaters  participated. 


STAR 

EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TRIBUNE 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Reduced  Rates 
Urged  for  Popery 
Flown  Abroad 

Washington — The  Post  Office 
Department  has  asked  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  set  a  spe¬ 
cial  reduced  rate  for  airmail 
shipment  of  newspapers  to  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

At  present,  publishers  using 
airmail  to  send  their  publica¬ 
tions  abroad  pay  the  regular 
airmail  rate,  30  cents  an  ounce 
to  Europe,  20  cents  to  South 
America  and  50  cents  to  South 
Africa  and  the  Orient. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
did  not  suggest  what  the  new 
special  rate  should  be.  This 
would  be  determined  after  hear¬ 
ings. 

Postmaster  General  Robert 
Hannegan  said  in  a  statement 
that  the  department  was  acting 
in  response  to  a  great  overseas 
demand  for  news  from  the 
United  States.  He  described  the 
current  rate  situation  as  com¬ 
parable  to  “a  surcharge  on 
news”  and  said  such  a  sur¬ 
charge  “does  not  correspond 
with  my  ideas  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

■ 

Editorial  in  'Takes' 

The  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press  set  something  of  a  record 
in  long  editorials  recently.  The 
editorial  appeared  in  15  install¬ 
ments— all  about  state  finance. 


The  highest 
per  capita 
haying  power 
of  any  major 
U.  S.  city 

«  UH%  INC  ¥  Ui>H  Nvtf 


'ith  nobody 
very  rich,  no¬ 
body  very  poor, 
and  everybody 
pretty  comfort¬ 
able,  circulation 
takes  the  place 
of  statistical 
“break-downs”, 
in  the  national 
capital. 

a  cuAiome/i  in 
WalluHfton 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCUUmON 

^  a  .  - 
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TIMES-HERALD 

.  262,216 

The  STAR  .  . 

.  210,256 

The  POST  .  . 

.  167,261 

The  NEWS  .  . 

.  109,694 
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When  the  pink  coated  huntsman  spies  the  red  brush 
of  his  quarry  high-tailing  it  through  a  thicket^  he 
does  not  cry  to  his  companions:  "Tallyho,  old  chaps. 
I  have  sighted  the  Vulpes  fulgus.”  Instead,  he  gives 
voice  to  the  traditional  "Yoicks!" — which  means,  as 
everybody  knows,  "There  goes  the  fox.” 


Once  again,  it’s  the  known  brands,  the  proved  brands  which  sell 
first  and  sell  most.  The  surest  way  of  putting  your  product  in 
this  best-selling  class— and  keeping  it  there— is  through  regular 
advertising ...  and  in  Central  Indiana  your  most  resultful  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  The  Indianapolis  News.  For  "The  Great  Hoosier 
Daily”  is  96  per  cent  home -delivered  six  evenings  every  week 


Intheshoppingplacesof  America,  the  days  are  fast  fading  when  ...  is  read  by  more  people  in  Indianapolis  and  the  surround- 

oeople  will  give  eager  chase  to  "just  any”  hard-to-get  item.  ing  33  counties  than  any  other  local  daily  newspaper. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

'7vte  ^lecit  ^ac((y,  /4(ohc.  "Doc^  TYctoaytayiei 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 
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Button,  Button?— But 
Fans  Won’t  Be  Unsold 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


YOU  LOOK  into  the  ear,  ex¬ 
amine  the  pigtail  or  count  but¬ 
tons  or  bars.  You  figure  out  a 
cryptic  message  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  aphorism  or  count  the 
words  in  it,  or  maybe  you  count 
something  else.  But  whichever 
you  do  as  you  read  Stanley 
Link’s  “Ching  Chow,  ’  you  swear 
that  you’ve  been  given  a  hot 
tip  on  the  winner  in  a  horse 
race — if  you  can  only  figure  out 
which  race,  and  which  horse! 

Stan  Link  gets  his  little  one- 
column  panel  with  its  daily  wise 
saying  into  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
five  weeks  before  publication; 
so  any  prediction  of  the  win¬ 
ning  horse  in  a  certain  race 
based  on  the  horse’s  post  posi¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  But  get  confidential  with  a 
newsdealer  in  Chicago  or  a  bet¬ 
tor  in  New  York  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  you  may  get  the 
“straight  system’’  on  Ching,  or 
perhaps  on  “Moon  Mullins.’’ 

Idea  Persists 

The  Moon  system — in  Chicago 
— goes  something  like  this:  You 
draw  a  horizontal  line  bisecting 
the  strip  and  three  vertical  lines 
quadrating  it.  Then  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eyes  in  the  eighth  frame 
is  the  post  position  and  the 
number  of  words  the  race. 
Friends  tell  us  this  strip  fur¬ 
nishes  valuable  tips,  that  you 
can  win  playing  it  about  as 
often  as  you  would  if  you  al¬ 
ways  played  the  No.  2  horse. 

■The  newspapers,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  the  artists  get  a  con¬ 
tinual  stream  of  inquiries,  espe¬ 
cially  on  “Ching  Chow,”  asking 
for  “the  system”  —  for  friends 
who  bet,  for  a  husband  who  al¬ 
ways  loses,  for  the  writer’s  “oc¬ 
casional  flyer”  which  he’d  like 
to  bet  on  a  certainty,  or  “just 
for  curiosity.” 

And  because  strips  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  used  for  horse  race 
tips,  the  idea  persists.  The 
Hearst  “Joe  &  Asbestos”  by  Ken 
Kling,  appearing  in  Boston  and 


New  York  for  instance,  started 
by  mentioning  selections  in  the 
strip,  then  shifted  to  a  code  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Joe  &  Asbestos 
Sports  Weekly  (for  25c). 

As  usual,  California  claims  a 
“first”  in  the  use  of  comics  con¬ 
taining  racing  tips — Bud  Fish¬ 
er’s  original  “Mutt  and  Jeff” 
strips  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  had  these  characters 
debating  horseflesh  possibilities 
until  the  comic  gained  fame. 

A  spot  check  in  a  few  cities 
uncovered  other  instances  of  the 
use  of  cartoons  to  list  a  sports 
department’s  selections.  During 
this  football  season  A1  Vermeer 
put  NEA  Service  selections  into 
cartoon  form.  Henry  Jackson, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
art  department,  used  to  turn  out 
a  horse  tip  panel. 

Apparently,  too.  Tad  Dorgan 
and  then  Jimmy  Hatlo,  while  on 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
were  never  able  to  convince 
fans  that  they  did  not  put  the 
“lowdown”  on  races  into  their 
drawings.  “The  belief  was  so 
general,”  Jack  (Prof.  Opplesoss) 
McDonald,  veteran  Call  -  Bulle¬ 
tin  sports  writer  and  track  col¬ 
umnist,  recalls,  “that  we  often 
discussed  having  Hatlo  do  such 
a  strip.  About  the  time  we  were 
getting  in  earnest  he  went  East 
with  King.” 

Stanley  Link,  who  denies  the 
possibility  of  putting  race  tips 
into  his  panel  and  who  years 
ago  had  to  make  the  same  sort 
of  denials  on  the  numbers 
racket,  has  pretty  much  given ' 
up  hope  of  convincing  anybody 
who  plays  the  races. 

Most  of  the  letters  to  Link 
asking  for  the  secret  key  go 
into  the  waste-basket  now  un¬ 
less  a  stamp  is  enclosed.  “And 
in  cases  where  the  goof  is  all  set 
to  put  up  the  old  homestead.  I 
step  in  and  try  to  do  my  good 
de^.” 

Sometimes,  however,  convinc¬ 
ing  the  bettors  is  especially 
tough.  Witness  a  coincidence 


Jan.  14.  In  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Inquirer  runs  Ching,  the 
horse  players  use  three  main 
systems,  all  based  on  the  “num¬ 
ber”  supposedly  in  the  China¬ 
man’s  ear  (sometimes  you  have 
to  stand  on  your  head  to  figure 
what  number),  the  buttons  on 
his  coat  and  the  cords  connect¬ 
ing  the  jacket  buttons.  On  Jan. 
14  the  ear  “number  ”  was  5,  the 
buttons  eight,  the  cords  four. 

One  group  of  horse  players 
took  the  ear  number  as  the  post 
position  and  the  cord  number  as 
the  race.  They  played  No.  5  in 
the  Fourth  Race — and  No.  5  was 
Heather  Girl,  paying  $49.80. 

A  second  group  insisted  the 
ear  number  indicated  the  race, 
the  buttons  the  eighth  horse  in 
the  Fifth  Race,  Set  Point.  Set 
Point  won  paying  $43.40. 

A  third  group  calling  the  ear 
“number”  the  post  position  and 
the  number  of  buttons  the  race 
played  No.  5  in  the  Eighth,  Sal's 
Sister.  She  paid  $5.10. 

Well,  if  you  can’t  convince 
the  bettors — at  least  Ching  sells 
papers.  Link  tells  himself. 


No  Tips  Here 


Problems  and  Answers 
FROM  the  Department  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Columbia  University, 
General  Features  Corporation 
has  acquired  a 
new  columnist 
to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  on  p  e  r  - 
sonal  problems. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  B. 

Hurlock.  The 
new  columnist  is 
author  of  11 
books  on  differ- 
e  n  t  phases  of 
psychology, 
many  of  them 
dealing  with 
children,  teen¬ 
agers  and  sue 
cessful  marriage,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  some  40  magazine  articles  on 
human  behavior  and  psychology. 
She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  more  than  20  years  ago 
and  since  has  taught,  written 
and  lectured.  The  new  feature, 
titled  “As  We  Live,”  will  run 
daily  300  words,  using  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  pattern.  It  will 
be  ready  for  release  March  3. 


Notes  and  Personals 
“WHERE  Are  They  Now,”  Law¬ 
rence  Perry  is  asking,  and  an¬ 
swering,  in  a  new  150  to  200 
word  text  feature  on  oldtime 
sport  figures  for  North  A.vm 
CAN  Newspaper  Allunce 
King  Features  Syndicate  pa; 
tern  department  is  advising 
client  newspapers  of  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week  Feb.  22  to 
March  1  .  .  .  Associated  News¬ 
papers’  Louis  Wolfe  pane!. 
“Looking  Ahead,"  claims  scoops 
over  ma.gazines  on  some  future 
scientific  devices. 


Hurlock 


The  little  man  with  the  big  profile, 
who  has  bean  making  millions  of 
Britishers  laugh,  is  all  set  to  do 
his  stuff  for  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Louie  will  make  his  formal 
debut  March  17. 


i^JmCSUtE, 


Better  WIRE  for  rates  end  samples 


PRESS  FEATURES,  INC. 


106  E.  41ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Large  Syndicate 

Looking  For 

Artists 


Capable  of  handling  daily 
comic  strip  and  Sunday 
color  page. 

Art  work  must  lie  out¬ 
standing. 

Our  artists  are  aware  of 
this  advertisement. 


All  replies  must  contain 
.sample  of  art  work  and  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Reply  Box  6550, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


l:<rottricr 

pital  Ptene  Crvriws;  OneNf 


REACH  BUFFALO'S  BUYING 
POWER  thru  the 


0i4 

Morning  and  Sundoy  M«oir^ 
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IP  H  ®.IP  IL  IE 


Close  that  sales  gap.  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  is  the  only 
metropolitan  newspaper  with 
effective  coverage  among 
1,300,000  people  in  the  heart 
of  Ohio. 


Columbus  retail  sales  per 
family  average  34%  higher^ 
than  the  state  average.  Income 
tax  returns  are  nearly  double 

the  Ohio  average. 

(Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power) 


THE  COLUMBUS 

DISFATCH 
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Paris  Press  Hits  Rough 
Road  of  High  Costs 

By  George  Langelaon 

PARIS — Anxious  faces  are  to  be  vent.  “As  to  some,”  he  wrote, 


seen  in  most  Paris  newspaper 
offices.  The  press  has  hit  an  icy 
patch,  with  a  sudden  serious 
drop  in  circulations,  falling  oif 
of  advertising,  and  rising  costs. 

Experts  say  the  next  three 
months  may  well  see  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  a  quarter  of  the 
newspapers  that  have  appeared 
since  punch-ahead  Patton  sent 
the  Germans  reeling  out  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Paris 

A  Lot  to  a  Frenchman 

Premises,  complete  with  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  and  printing  plant, 
were  taken  over  by  patriots  who 
installed  their  papers  that  had 
hitherto  been  clandestine  sheets 
printed  in  cellars  and  odd  cor¬ 
ners.  Government  subsidies  or 
advances  gave  them  a  flying 
start. 

But  good  patriots,  who  were 
also  for  the  most  part  good  jour¬ 
nalists,  were  not  necessarily 
good  managers.  At  first  each 
paper  was  printed  on  a  small 
sheet,  for  which  an  enthusiastic 
public,  joyous  in  new-won  free¬ 
dom.  Wcis  delighted  to  pay  two 
francs. 

Gradually  papers  increased  in 
size,  reaching  four  pages.  Costs 
increased  also,  and  the  price  was 
put  up  to  four  francs.  This  may 
not  sound  a  lot  with  the  dollar 
at  119,  but  four  francs  certainly 
did  sound  a  lot  to  the  French¬ 
man. 

The  papers  also  contained 
much  information  about  what 
had  been  happening  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  years  the  Germans 
had  a  strangle-hold  on  his  coun¬ 
try.  Gradually  he  caught  up  on 
this  lack  of  knowledge  and 
reached  the  point  where  he  felt 
he  knew  all  about  it. 

Some  Made  Good  Profits 

Certainly  for  a  time  the  pa¬ 
pers  made  good  profits,  and 
claims  for  wage  increases  were 
met  with  little  reluctance.  We 
have  now  just  had  the  first  “no” 
to  a  request  for  an  increase  on 
the  part  of  the  printing  press 
operators.  A  go-slow  movement 
was  met  by  a  lockout.  After 
seven  days,  the  men  went  back 
to  work,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  question  of  their  wages 
would  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

_  Costs  for  the  public  have  also 
risen,  and  far  too  many  are  sav¬ 
ing  four  francs  a  day  by  going 
wi^out  a  newspaper.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  become  noticeable. 
In  the  underground,  in  omni¬ 
buses,  and  in  trains  that  bring 
the  commuters  into  the  capital 
from  the  suburbs,  newspapers 
are  little  in  evidence.  Passen¬ 
gers  unblushingly  crane  their 
necks  to  look  at  the  headlines 
over  his  neighbor’s  shoulder. 

According  to  one  authority, 
every  Paris  morning  paper  that 
is  not  selling  120,000  copies  a 
day  with  500,000  francs  of  ad¬ 
vertising  per  month,  is  not  sol- 
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“either  they  just  manage  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  or  they 
are  making  so  little  money  that 
the  slightest  jolt  will  put  them 
in  peril.” 

Sensotional  Treotment 

The  papers  have  also  undoubt¬ 
edly  discredited  themselves  by 
sensational  headlines-*— especial¬ 
ly  in  the  evening  papers.  A 
banner  head  such  as,  "Sudden 
departure  of  M.  Blum,”  may  sell 
a  copy,  but  the  buyer  feels  he 
has  been  tricked  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  line,  in  smailer  type,  adds, 
"for  London.” 

Complaint  is  also  often  heard 
that  French  newspapers  are  not 
produced  with  the  same  care  as 
before  the  war,  and  that  with 
exceptions  the  style  of  writing 
is  not  so  good.  'There  has  also 
been  a  tendency  to  buy  freely 
from  foreign  feature  agencies 
articles  that  are  more  sensa¬ 
tional  than  accurate.  Papers  are 
calling  more  and  more  upon 
their  own  staffs  to  fill  their 
pages. 

Before  the  war,  Paris  had  its 
“big  five”  papers,  and  before 
long  it  will  again  probably  have 
no  more  than  five  big  papers. 

Le  Soir  of  Brussels 
Marks  60th  Year 

THE  Belgian  newspaper  world 

has  just  been  celebrating  the 
60th  anniversary  of  Le  Soir,  one 
of  the  most  important  evening 
newspapers,  not  only  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  but  of  Europe. 

Le  Soir  began  with  a  policy  it 
has  never  abandoned.  It  had  no 
politics  and  from  the  start 
opened  its  columns  to  all  opin¬ 
ions. 

It  had  another  peculiarity  in 
that  it  started  as  a  paper  given 
away  for  nothing  “to  people  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  floor.”  Per¬ 
sons  who  lived  on  other  floors, 
necessitating  the  climbing  of 
stairs,  had  to  pay  extra,  as  did 
those  who  wished  to  buy  it  in 
the  street. 

The  paper  when  founded,  in 
1887,  had  four  pages,  the  first 
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three  offering  the  reader”  all 
the  principal  news,”  and  the  last 
being  filled  with  classified  ads. 

Circulation  of  the  first  issue 
was  60,000.  Early  days  had  their 
early  storms,  and  a  split  in  man¬ 
agement  at  one  time  bewildered 
the  readers  with  two  Le  Soirs. 
The  fight  lasted  40  days.  South 
America  was  inadvertently  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  which  arose 
over  an  advertisement  calling 
for  investments  in  a  South 
American  gold  mine. 

Closed  During  War 

By  1890  its  circulation  was  up 
to  100,000.  Foreign  news  w^ 
growing  in  importance,  and  in 
1895  Le  Soir  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  its  own  correspon¬ 
dence  in  Paris,  London,  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  announcing  that  their  copy 
was  transmitted  by  telephone. 

World  War  II  hit  Le  Soir 
when  its  circulation  had  risen  to 
.125.000,  and  once  again  the  pa¬ 
per  preferred  silence,  as  it  did 
when  the  Germans  marched  into 
Brussels  in  World  War  I.  In 
September,  1944,  the  people  of 
Brussels  were  again  able  to  buy 
their  favorite  paper. 


Offers  Forestry 
Scholarships 

Quebec  —  Three  forestry  j. 
gineering  scholarships  have  W 
offered  Laval  University^ 
Donnacona  Paper  Company  J 
has  been  announced  by 
F.  Kernan,  president  of  jjj 
newsprint  firm.  The  schoi-. 
ships  are  worth  $750  per  ya^ 


Le  Soir  is  owned  by  a  smu 
group,  members  of  the  familjof 
Emile  Rossel,  one  of  the  loa¬ 
ders,  holding  the  greater  partof 
the  shares. 

Many  famous  Belgian  nevs- 
papermen  have  made  their  dftr, 
with  Le  Soir.  One  of  toem,!! 
P.  d’Arsac,  left  a  number  of 
“Maxims”  for  young  joumalisi 
“Don’t  start  by  denying  acy 
thing,  and  don’t  accept  anyth!:* 
without  proof.  When  learnag 
doubtful  news,  never  say  ts 
impossible,’  always  say,  ‘It 
be  true.’  ”  “Don’t  ask  anyoa 
else  to  do  what  you  can't  do 
yourself”  These  were  tro 
among  the  many  maxims. 


To  a  $7000  Man 
Who  Wants  to 
Keep  Going  Aheal 


You  probably  think  The  Wall  Street 
'ournal  is  just  for  millionaires. 

That  is  WRONG. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  daily 
business  guide  for  every  substantial 
citizen  who  earns  a  living. 

Every  business  day,  you  can  have 
placed  in  your  hands  a  complete, 
summarized  report  of  the  latest  sig¬ 
nificant  business  developments.  You 
will  use  it  as  your  guide  for  an  in¬ 
formed  approach  to  business  and 
investment  problems— for  a  better 
understanding  of  industrial,  govern¬ 
mental  and  market  trends. 

What  You  Get  EVERY  DAY 

Prompt,  reliable  Information  on  every 
major  new  development  relating  to : 


Taxes 

Prices 

Labor 

Tariffs 

Industries 

War  Assets 


Commodities 

Securities 

Marketing 

World  Trade 

Finance 

Government 


What  You  Get  EVERY  WEEK 
Every  Monday:  LONDON  CABLE. 
(Conditions  and  trends  in  the 
British  Empire.) 


Every  Tuesday:  COMMODm 
TER.  (Availability  andpnreJ 
of  raw  materialsand  mercbri 
Every  Wednesday:  TAX  Pi: 
(Summary  and  forecast  ofFi 
and  State  Tax  Developmei^ 
Every  Thursday:  BUSINESS 
LETlN.  (Latest  news  behiii 
portant  industrial  and  b| 
trends.) 

Every  Friday:  WASHINGTON 
(What  the  Capital  is  ihiniiiij 
why.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  tiHj 
plete  business  daily  .  . . 
largest  staff  of  writers  on  bs 
and  financial  subjects . . 
addition,  it  is  the  only  busines 
served  by  all  four  big  press  i 
ations.  Because  it  is  interestkf 
concise,  it  definitely  makes  it 
for  you  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
pensable  news  and  its  effect  o 
and  your  business.  Try  it  M 
next  3  months . . .  just  tear  oul 
ad  and  attach  it  to  your  chMk 
and  mail.  Trial  subscription 
for  3  months— 77  issues  (in  U 
Possessions). 


The  Wall  Street  Joumall 

44  Rrnad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Fobraory  IS. 


"^2,000,000,000  ...  and 

Tlie  joke’s  on  you  if  you’re  one  of 
those  who  think  of  Boston  as  a  hothed 
of  iiistoric  landmarks,  book  stores  and 
Beacon  Hill  coupon-clippers.  For  the 
Boston  market  is  actually  not  one  city 
but  is  Boston  plus  151  Greater  Boston 
cities  and  towns,  with  2,890,204  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  too  busy 
spending  their  $2,000,000,000  yearly 
allowance  to  give  more  than  passing 
attention  to  the  Boston  Legend. 


it’s  all  spending  money" 

This  amazing  market  —  fifth  largest  in 
the  country — and  with  the  highest  per 
capita  income  of  any  large  metropolitan 
center — is  unique  in  that  it  can  be  effi¬ 
ciently  covered  by  Boston  newspapers 
although  some  of  its  large  cities,  such 
as  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  normally 
would  be  considered  markets  in  them¬ 
selves.  And  for  best  results  in  tbis  key 
market,  be  sure  to  use  Boston’s  best- 
read  newspaper— The  Boston  Globe. 


A  20 -minute  color  61m  explaining  this  unique  market  to  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  The  61m  will  he  shown  in  key  cities  throughout  the  country. 


The  Boston  Olobe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

•  • 

IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Fobrnory  15.  1947 
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years  (state  desk);  Robert  Q  ^ 

Gross,  eight  years  (picture  O  1*10x0  lrC[p0rS 

desk »;  Robert  Monohan,  10  years  -  .  _  -  , 

(city  hall>;  Hyman  Chester.  iQjn  FOUnClatlOn 
four  years,  excluding  war  serv-  *  V/W*XVAVX11UI1 

ice  (reporter);  Douglas  Adams.  T„ 

!8  months  (police);  John  H.  Ill  V^UlllOl  lllCI 
MacAleney.  18  months  (indus  gAN  Francisco  —  Selection  of 
trial ),  John  J.  Sittner,  14  months  organization's  official  motto 
(sports).  emblem  is  announced  by 

Of  these,  only  Rust.  Mac-  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Aleney  and  Sittner  ever  had  Foundation,  Inc. 
any  previous  newspaper  experi  Simultaneously.  C.  Robert 
ence.  Payne,  manager,  reported  the 

but  Rogan  didn't.  C.  E.  Follows  Policy  addition  of  eight  new  members 

to  Rogan  is  truthful.  If  there's  All  original  charter  applicants! 

After  a  no  opening,  he  says  so  like  this:  filed  last  October,  have  com 
‘‘I  deeply  regret  there  is  no  pleted  membership  require- 
opening  at  present,  and  my  bud-  ments,  and  the  Foundation  now 
get  precludes  the  pleasure  of  includes  60  newspapers.  These 
discu.ssing  it  with  you  at  the  represent  51.7%  of  California’s 
moment  because  I  might  find  I  dailies  and  81.6%  of  the  state's 
want  you  very  much.  But  I'll  total  circulation, 
ex-  be  figuring  a  new  budget  about  Pope  Quote  Used 

(blank  time),  and  if  you  think  _ p 

you'd  like  to  join  us  here,  sup- 

po.se  you  drop  me  another  line  nmnno  jvpuw 

a  month  before  then. 

Maybe  we  can  find  where  we  re 
missing  a.  good  bet  by  not  get 


Rockford  Editor  Uses 
Direct  Hiring  Method 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ROCKFORD,  Ill. — Robert  F.  Ro  This  reporter,  then  just  out  of 
gan,  managing  editor  of  the  the  Army,  ran  an  ad  in  Editor 
"  ■  '  •  "  •  -  •  ••  ■  &  Publisher  and  received  a  num 

ber  of  replies.  Most  of  the  edi 
tors  who  responded  sent  appli¬ 
cation  form;  '  ■  “  _ 

Instead,  he  wired  the  man 
telephone  him  collect, 
brief  conversation  by  phone,  he 
asked  the  man  to  come  to  him 
at  Rogan's  expense. 

When  the  applicant  arrived, 
he  was  immediately  reimbursed 
for  his  travel  expenses.  ‘T  want 
to  get  that  settled  first, 
plained  Rogan.  "It  makes  talk¬ 
ing  easier  when  a  fellow's  not 

got  money  on  his  mind."  , _ 

Rogan  then  explained  the  job  about 
in  question  and  asked:  “Can 

you  handle  that  job  for  me?”  _ _  „  . . . .  ^ 

At  no  time  up  to  that  point  had  ting  together.”  Chico  Record. 

he  asked  the  applicant  about  his  Under  a  new  policy  which  The  emblem  consists  of  a  cir- 
to  know  is.  how  well  can  he  background,  other  than  on  the  permits  the  city  editors  of  the  cle  containing  a  growing  tree 

do  the  job  I  need  done?  How  telephone,  when  he  asked  how  Register-Republic  and  Morning  and  a  young  newspaperboy  en- 

well  will  he  fit  into  my  organ-  long  the  man  had  been  a  news-  star  to  do  practically  all  hiring,  circled  by  the  words:  “Today's 

ization?  How  hard  will  he  work  paperman,  and  how  long  he  had  subject,  of  course,  to  managing  newspaperboy  .  .  .  tomorrow's 

to  keep  my  outfit’s  morale  and  been  in  the  Army.  editor  supervision.  City  Editor  leader.” 

reputation  high?”  Gels  Firsthand  Account  Rust,  is  using  the  same  methods  “  'Tis  Education  forms  the 

Believes  Both  Should  Shop  Then  Rogan  said:  “Tell  me  which  Rogan  has  foiind  to  work  Common  Mind^  Just^^^^^ 

Roean  think-s  that  since  a  about  vourself  If  vou've  been  satisfactorily  in  the  past.  is  bent  the  trees  inclined,  by 

newSer  is  buvini  a  Service  fir^  teU  me  aboijt  it  Lots  of  ^  graduate  of  Beloit  College.  Alexander  Pope,  comprises  the 
iTshillld  “Sliop^’  jist^s  mifhty  go^  men  get  fi^^  by  a^Te' 

ers  of  any  other  product  or  managing  editors  who  don’t  real-  Republic  in  1915  as  a  re  ^ 

service.  He  also  thinks  the  ly  understand  their  men.”  _ for  newspaperboy  welfare. _ 

pro.«pective  employe  should.  Psychiatrists  call  this  the 

likewise,  “shop”  to  make  sure  ‘free  association  method"  of  in-  |  mA 

the  buyer  of  the  service  is  go  viting  a  man  to  “blow  steam” 

ing  to  make  good  use  of  it.  and  get  off  his  chest  all  the  I  ||0  it  ^  ^wMAn  tM 

“When  you’re  selling  the  prod  rancor  that  might  have  been  •  K  ^  "i 

uct  of  a  brain,  you’re  selling  accumulating  for  years.  After  m  _  g  ^ 

something  infinitely  worth-  talking  with  the  man  for  about 

while.”  he  explained,  “and  an  hour,  Rogan  explained  in  de-  Wm  m 

you’ve  got  the  intangible  hu-  tail  what  the  job  entailed  and 
man  element  to  consider.  An  then  said.  “If  you  find  you  don’t 

employe  should  have  as  much  like  that  job  and  can  do  a  much  ~ 

right  to  know  all  the  things  better  one  on  something  else, 

about  his  employer  that  the  em-  we’ll  switch.  I  don’t  believe  in 

ployer  wants  to  know  about  the  Keeping  a  man  tied  to  a  job  he  4* 

employe.  A  man’s  reputation  doesn’t  like.”  •  a  I  Xk  'I  •»  ||  gk 

may  be  at  stake,  and  he  can’t  Just  how  Bob  Rogan’s  philos-  'ffIVfi  LOfiSI  Clllflf  11  rUII  IfOlUl 

afford  to  work  for  a  cheap  em-  ophy  works  can  be  attested  to  »  O* 

ployer — cheap  in  his  estimation  by  the  service  record  of  men  he 
of  his  employes.” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Ro¬ 
gan  doesn’t  think  a  formal  ap¬ 
plication  blank  serves  to  answer 
the  personal  equation  factor  in 
employe-employer  relations.  In 
an  application,  he  argues,  it  is 
impossible  to  indicate  the  true 
picture  of  the  man  concerned, 
or  his  personality. 

“I  hired  a  man  once.”  he  said, 

“who  would  have  looked  pretty 
bad  on  one  of  thase  blanks. 

He  had  no  formal  education  be 
yond  the  third  grade,  and  be 
longed  to  no  lodges  nor 
churches.  If  I’d  used  a  formal 


Rogan 


Now,  attention  •comoellitij 
full -color  gravure  tor  i. 
six  Locally -Edited  Sundit 
Magazines.  To  color  adi 
local  color,  that  proveJ 
readership  attraction  oi 
local  pictures  and  local 
features.  There’s  the  reaso:! 
the  Locally -Edited  Sunday 
Magazines  attract  more 
readers,  hold  readers  longer. 


Rologniviire 
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IFffCnVt  FIB.,  16;  •HOUSTON  CHRONICII  SUNDAY  MAGAZINI 
AVAILABI.t  IN'  MONOTONE,  OUOTONE  AND  FUU-COIOB. 


Locally-Edited  Sunday  Magazines  in  six  major  markets 
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“$25.00  AD  IN 
STAR  WEEKLY  , 
BROUGHT  $1089.19 


,  manufacturer  of 
baby’s  rompers 


In  the  December  15th,  1945  edition  of  the  Star 
Weekly  appeared  a  small,  20-line  single  column 
advertisement  placed  by  The  Trudy  Gay  Shop  in 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  The  ad  contained  no  illustra¬ 
tion  or  **catch  line”,  but  simply  offered  for  sale 
’’Danny  Boy”  rompers,  at  ^1.49  a  pair.  The  ad  .cost 
^25.00.  Immediate  sales  in  response  to  the  ad  were 
^1089.19,  with  731  individual  orders.  And  orders 
kept  coming  in  months  after  the  ad  appeared .  . . 
convincing  evidence  of  the  profitable  results  obtained 
from  Star  Weekly  pulling  power,  for  small,  as  well  as 
large  advertisers. 

Reaching  more  than  900,000  homes  weekly,  the 
Star  Weekly  buying  audience  is  Canada-wide.  In  the 
rich  urban  market,  where  77.5%  of  Canada’s  retail 
dollars  are  spent,  675,991  of  the  1,100,337  English- 
speaking  families  buy,  and  buy  from,  the  Star 
Weekly. 

Because  the  Star  Weekly  blankets  this  rich  buying 
audience,  successful  advertisers,  large  and  small, 
offering  all  types  of  products  and  services,  point  to 
thriving  businesses  built  upon  Star  Weekly  advertising. 
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Shock,  Sock,  Satire 
Sell  Strykers  Soap 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — A  “shock 

campaign”  with  a  sock  is  the 
idea  behind  Strykers  Soap  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Newell  Gutradt  Co. 

The  sock  is  applied  to  the 
funnybone  of  the  newspaper 
reader.  Results  already  obtained 
in  the  highly  competitive  field 
of  soap  merchandising  would  be 
amazing  to  any  but  the  trio  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  campaign  directed 
from  Garfield  &  Guild  offices 
here. 

Stryker  copy  tactics  are  de 
scrib^  by  Bernard  B.  Schnit- 
zer,  account  executive  at  G&G, 
as  “the  old  one,  two,  then  re¬ 
treat  of  boxing.  You  keep  on 
for  15  rounds  so  consistently 
that  the  other  fellow  never  real¬ 
izes  you  have  eased  up  a  bit 
now  and  then.” 

One  Medium 

Part  of  this  theory  is  to  select 
one  medium  and  use  It  exclu¬ 
sively  throughout.  In  this  case 
newspapers  and  a  few  trade 
papers  were  selected  after  the 
initial  break  using  several  types 
of  media. 

Application  of  the  funnybone 
sock  was  first  tested  by  Mr. 
Schnitzer  in  a  campaign  run  a 
few  years  ago  for  Old  Fashioned 
Bread.  The  copy,  like  Strykers. 
was  on  the  zany  side.  Surveys 
showed  /newspaper  reader.ship 
as  high  as  78%.  Mr.  Schnitzer 
was  both  startled  and  worried. 
He  checked  on  the  readership 
survey.  He  later  found  the 
baker  also  was  checking.  The 
checks  upheld  the  survey — and 
the  zanies  representing  Old 
Fashioned  Bread. 

Nor  is  the  comic  bone  method 
new  to  David  Bascom.  copy¬ 
writer.  Bascom  first  used  this 
technique  for  Awful  Fresh  Mac- 
Farland,  California  candy  mak¬ 
er.  His  copy  showing  weird 
and  fanciful  candy  makin« 
methods  got  results.  His  head¬ 
lines  such  as  “Sweeten  the  Old 
Devil  Up,”  used  for  a  Father’s 
Day  Sale,  convulsed  newspaper 
readers. 

Switchman  in  Charge 

Third  party  to  the  Strykers 
campaign  is  Daniel  Bonfigli,  ar¬ 
tist.  He  fits  into  the  team  so 
well  that  the  signature  under 
the  drawings  in  Stryker  ads  is 
a  combination  of  Bascom  and 
Bonfigli.  fancifully  spelled  Sal- 
vadano  Bascofigli. 

Bascom  conceived  the  switch¬ 
ing  train  with  the  slogan 
“Switch  to  Strykers”  and  the 


PACKS  A  LOT  OF  POWER 

in  a  little  space:  That’s  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  classified 
Ad.  It  gets  your  message  to 
the  folks  you  want  to  contact 
with  real  precision. 


figure  of  G.  Stryker  Suddsfaster 
used  in  Strykers  copy.  These 
figures  grew  in  merit  as  Bonfigli 
drew,  and  are  now  definitely  a 
part  of  every  ad  in  the  Stryker 
campaign. 

Use  of  two-color  copy  gives 
an  added  sock,  but  inquiry  re¬ 
veals  a  dual  purpose  in  that  ap 
plication.  Color  is  valuable,  and 
the  shift  to  orange  and  black 
has  been  reflected  in  a  new  up¬ 
surge  in  both  recognition  value 
and  in  sales.  But  a  second 
prime  reason  for  color  in  this 
present  era  is  that  newspapers 
today  will  make  definite  space 
commitments  for  color  copy. 
For  black  and  white  they  may 
cancel. 

Before  space  sellers  start  ring 
ing  newspaper  phones,  a  word 
of  warning  should  be  tossed  into 
this  story.  This  insertion  insur¬ 
ance,  vitally  needed  in  the  type 
of  campaign  used  by  Stryker, 
already  has  resulted  in  commit¬ 
ments  far  ahead  with  news 
papers  in  this  area. 

Other  agency  men  already 
have  caught  onto  the  idea,  and 
today  color  space  is  just  as  hard 
to  obtain  as  guaranteed  black 
and  white.  The  Strykers  cam¬ 
paign  alone  took  half  the  avail¬ 
able  color  of  one  metropolitan 
Southern  California  newspaper 
for  the  balance  of  1947.  E&P 
was  told. 

Wants  Remembrance  Value 

“We  selected  the  shock  treat¬ 
ment  because  of  the  product  and 
of  the  market  conditions,”  Mr. 
Schnitzer  said.  “Chief  desire 
was  not  to  sell  soap,  as  anyone 
can  sell  soap  today,  but  to  gain 
remembrance  value.  We  are  be¬ 
ing  realistic  about  this,  and  we 
do  not  claim  any  big  success 
story  yet.  But  we  started  out 
on  an  experimental  basis  last 
March.  We  finished  the  year 
and  have  renewed  for  this  year.” 

Four  different  surveys  have 
been  made  by  Facts  Consoli¬ 
dated,  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion.  Tests  were  both  before 
and  after  various  phases  of  the 
campaign.  Figures  are  confi¬ 
dential,  but  the  charts  shown 


E&P  revealed  impressive  gains 
both  for  black  and  white  copy 
and  for  color  copy,  and  for 
recognition  increase  and  sales 
growth. 

Increased  upcurves  with  the 
introduction  of  color  were  im¬ 
pressive.  The  agency  points 
out  that  black  and  white  copy 
would  have  shown  up  better 
had  it  not  been  for  interrup¬ 
tions  in  placements.  One  paper 
had  a  strike,  another  curtailed 
because  of  newsprint.  One 
missed  one  of  the  ads.  The 
black  and  white  copy  was  in  se 
quence,  and  the  agency  felt  that 
the  loss  of  one  ad  deprived  it 
of  benefit  from  the  preceding 
two  or  three  advertisements 
used. 

1000-Line  Color 

Color  copy  runs  1,000  lines 
against  around  860  lines  of  black 
and  white  placed  more  fre¬ 
quently.  And  Mr.  Schnitzer  re¬ 
marked  that  “color  ads  domi 
nate  a  paper.”  The  campaign 
is  restrict^  to  about  17  or  18 
California  newspapers,  only  a 
portion  of  the  secondary  mar¬ 
kets  being  used.  All  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies  of  both  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  are  being 
used.  Future  potential  place¬ 
ments  beyond  the  11  western 
states  are  not  anticipated,  and 
only  California  will  be  used  for 
some  time,  it  is  indicated.  The 
desire  is  to  confine  impact  to  the 
area  immediately  desired. 

“Believe  it  or  not,  this  cam¬ 
paign  started  with  the  usual 
testimonial  type  of  copy,"  Mr. 
Schnitzer  observed.  “It  should 
be  noted  that  this  present  ad- 


Strykers  likes  to  kid  the 
competition. 


vertising  is  as  disliked  by  some 
people  as  it  is  enjoyed  by 
others.”  , 

But  the  zanies  cavort,  and 
plans  are  for  them  to  con 
tinue  to  dance  through  the 
year. 

Above  them  appear  such  head¬ 
lines  as  “Ye  Gods  and  Little 
Fishes!  Is  This  An  Ad  for  Stry¬ 
kers  Soap?”  and  “You  Too,  May 
Win  a  Furlined  Bathtub.” 

“But  we  are  not  kidding  our¬ 
selves,”  said  Mr.  Schnitzer. 
‘  We  think  the  real  test  will 
come  when  the  market  is 
free.” 


Nine  Million 
Dollars  is  a 
Lot  of  Dough 

Homes  reached  by  The  News-Sentinel  spend  over 
$9,000,000  a  year  more  for  food  than  the  homes  reached 
by  FortWayne's  daily  morning  paper.  The  News-Sentinel 
is  delivered  to  ”‘14,816  more  homes.  Greater  drug  store 
sales  are  in  proportion.  More  circulation — more  sales. 

*ABC  Audit  Report  12-31-45.  Publishers'  statements  9-30-46 
show  evening  paper  has  17,089  more  circulation. 


Ne4.A^fx<A.^ie\ 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT 
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Grand  Rapids  leads  its  Federal  coverage  of  Kent  County  families. 
Reserve  District  of  five  states  in  retail  Grand  Rapids  is  the  center  of  a  major 
sales  gains  for  cities  over  100,000  wholesale  and  retail  market  .  .  .  and 
population  .  .  .  with  an  increase  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  is  its  “read- 
34.5%  over  last  year.  ing  habit.” 

Total  employment  has  risen  to  an  Be  sure  the  Grand  Rapids  Market  is 
estimated  102,800  ...  a  new  all-time  included  in  your  next  promotion.  For 

further  information,  ask 

The  circulation  of  the  Grand  Rapids 

Press  has  also  reached  an  all-time  *■“  42nd  street, 

high  .  .  .  103,259  copies  for  period  York  I4ty,  17 

ending  September  30.  This  is  99%  John  e.  i.ntz.  i.'i.'s  m.  Miehidan  Ave., 
coverage  of  city  zone  families  and  94%  t  hirnKo.  ii 


MORGAN 


A  survey  of  sur¬ 
rounding  cities  indi¬ 
cates  a  radiation  pattern 
approximately  as  shown  by 
the  shaded  area  above. 
Listeners  almost  150  miles 
away  reported  excellent 
volume  and  clarity  of  re¬ 
ception.  The  remarkable 
coverage  is  due  to  the 
power  gaiiT'-uf  Federal’s 
Square-Loop  Antenna.  The 
clarity  and  tone  quality  is 
made  possible  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  fidelity  and  mean 
carrier  stability  of  F ederal’s 
"Frequematic”*  Modula¬ 
tor  —  an  exclusive  feature 
of  every  Federal  FM 
transmitter. 


Federal’s  8-Element  Square-Loop  Antenna  dominates  the 
Minneapolis  skyline  from  the  top  of  the  Foshay  Tower  — 
highest  building  in  the  Northwest.  Ruggedly  constructed  to  with¬ 
stand  heavy  winds  and  icing  loads,  this  80-foot  antenna  has  already 
proved  its  dependability  in  temperatures  down  to  22  degrees  below  zero! 


la  CaaaSa  i— fa^aral  llactrU  Mlaaufacturlaf  Campaay,  IM.,  Maatraal. 
la^rt  Olorlbutarti— lataraatlaaal  SlanSarS  Ilactric  Carp.  47  Sraad  St.,  N.Y.C 
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WTCN-FM,  Minneapolis,  goes  on  the  air  with  most  efficient 
FM  Antenna  installed  anywhere  • . .  boosts  3lcw  transmitter 
to  25kw .  • .  with  coverage  of  30,000  square  miles 


Federal’s  high-gain  antenna,  this  maximum  rating 
of  400kw  can  be  achieved  with  the  installation  of 
only  a  50kw  transmitter ! 

WTCN  is  among  the  FM  stations  with  permits  for 
the  most  powerful  ratings  in  the  country.  Others  are 
KWK,  St.  Louis,  with  369kw  —  and  WTMJ, 
Milwaukee,  with  349kw.  These  three  stations  have 
all  selected  FM  by  Federal!  And  Federal  can  equip 
your  new  FM  station,  too  —  from  microphone  to  an¬ 
tenna.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 
Dept.  B312. 


Federal’s  8-Element  Square-Loop  Antenna  made 
radio  history  with  the  opening  of  the  Twin  Cities 
FM  station,  WTCN  —  the  first  super-directive  an¬ 
tenna  of  its  type  and  power  gain  to  be  installed 
anywhere.  It  gives  the  3kw  Federal  transmitter  an 
effective  radiated  power  of  25kw  —  providing  ex¬ 
cellent  reception  over  an  area  of  approximately 
30,000  square  miles.  This  makes  WTCN  the  world’s 
most  efficient  FM  station — and,  with  an  FCC  permit 
for  an  output  of  400kw,  it  will  eventually  be  one  of 
the  country’s  most  powerful  stations,  too.  With 


Station  WTCN  was  officially  opened  by  a  gala  inaugural  program  featuring 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducting. 
With  FM  by  Federal,  listeners  at  home  were  enabled  to  hear  this  famous 
orchestra  with  the  same  brilliance  and  tonal  color  as  the  studio  audience. 
Insert  shows  Mr.  Mitropoulos  and  Governor  Luther  W.  Youngdahl  of 
Minnesota,  at  opening  of  ceremonies. 


"Wonderful!  Magnificent!  A  terrific 
step  of  progress.’’  This  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  famed  conductor,  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  when  he  heard  his  own 
orchestra  over  an  FM  receiver,  during 
an  on-the-air  rehearsal. 
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No  Posting’  System 


Helps  Classified  Dept 


By  Walter  Lehmann 

CAM,  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 

(Editors  Note:  A  system  of  The  plan  we  finally  found  and 
nandltng  Classified  transient  adopted  is  aptly  called  a  "NO 
charges  and  collections  is  de-  POSTING’’  system. 
scribed^  in  the  following  article.  The  mechanical  changes  in- 
whtch  ts  a  condensation  of  a  talk  volved  were  as  follows: 
pircn  at  the  recent  meeting  of  1.  We  changed  from  a  3  to  4 
the  Southern  Classified  Adver-  copy  ad  blank,  which  took  care 
tismg  Managers’  Association  at  of  first  billing  and  eliminated 
Atlanta,  Ga.)  80%  of  our  billing  typing  ( con- 

A  BRIEF  introduction  before 
going  into  a  detailed  explana- 
tion  of  our  transient  bookkeep- 
ing  system,  which  we  call  a  ‘‘NO  ,  . 

POS'TING’’  system,  will  give 
you  a  review  of  the  methods  we  j 
used  during  the  last  15  years, 
our  reasons  for  seeking  a  simpler  5**^*^° 
way  to  handle  this  growing  vol- 
ume  of  small  entries,  and  the  .  . 
advantages  of  the  present  plan. 
which  is  working  exceptionally  ^ 
well  as  an  error  eliminating 
labor  saving  operation. 

Our  previous  transient  billing 
operation  called  for  a  3-copy  ad 
A)lank,  using  copy  No.  1  for  the 
•composing  room,  copy  No.  2  for 
the  collectors,  and  copy  No. 
for  the  office  record. 

Our  transient  ledger  was  a 
series  of  file  cabinets,  holding 
approximately  20,000  names,  and  , 
a  control  book. 

As  each  customer  ran  an  ad, 
we  typed  the  name  and  address 
'on  a  card,  entered  the  bill  num¬ 
ber.  date,  number  of  days,  classi- 
ificatiOh,  and  amount  on  this 
t&rd,  and  placed  this  card  in  a 
tray,  according  to  alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Problems  Multiplied 
When  payment  was  received, 
the  credit  entry  was  posted  way, 
alongside  the  debit  entry  with 
the  date  of  payment.  This  gave 
a  visual  record  of  all  the  tran¬ 
sient  transactions  of  any  cus¬ 
tomer  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  This  was  an  t — 
visual  reference  system,  but  we 
still  had  to  dig  the  copy  out  of 
files  when  a  dispute  arose. 

The  problem  of  posting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  credit  and  debit  items 
correctly  became  increasingly 
difficuli,  with  the  great  turn¬ 
over  in  clerical  help,  and  in¬ 
creasing  indifference  to  paln.s- 
taking  work  of  those  whom  we 
were  able  to  employ  during  the 
war  years. 

Constant  growing  volume  of 
individual  transactions  multi¬ 
plied  our  problems,  so  that  we 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
employing  more  people  at 
higher  wages  to  keep  an  intri¬ 
cate  operation  going  ...  or  hope 
to  find  a  simple  plan,  if  one 
existed,  to  solve  our  problems. 

With  space  rationed  to  four 
pages  daily  and  six  pages  Sun¬ 
day,  our  average  number  cf 
postings  ran  well  over  10,000 
items  per  month. 

Even  one  error  upset  the  con¬ 
trol  and  it  was  economically  un¬ 
sound  to  pay  people  overtime 
to  hunt  for  each  error  during  an 
audit  or  trial  balance,  which  we 
required  once  each  month. 


New  officers  of  Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  chosen  at  recent  meeting  in  Atlanta;  Left  to  right 
standing,  Wayne  Moores.  Charlotte  Observer,  president;  Wayne  Pitt, 
man,  Greenville  News  &  Piedmont,  secretary-treasurer;  lames  Martii. 
Charleston  Mail,  first  vicepresident;  and  Lyman  Mallard,  Tanpo 
Tribune,  director;  seated.  Mack  Smythe,  lackson  Daily  News,  ditec. 
lor.  and  Walter  Lehmann.  San  Antonio  Express  and  News,  second 
vicepresident. 


One  daily  total  of  the  day’s  St.  Paul  Dailies' 

,11  ■'  "an  emcient  manner  meant  add- 

One  total  of  adjustments.  Safety  Effort  Praised 

ditional  typists.  We  were  con-  -  —  --  — 

One  total  of  transfers  to  several  days  to  a  week 

3  One  total  of  P  and  L  charge 

off,  which  is  made  once  each  Kept  Up  to  Date 

month.  ,  ,  -  .  ’ThP  present  no-posting  opera- 

AjS  we  harmle  the  control  just  jjqjj  been  kept  up  to  date, 

^  before,  the  actual  saving  in  since  we  put  it  into  effect  about 
’abor  IS  the  elimination  of  typ-  months  ago.  It  has  been  in 
ing  a  record  card  for  each  cus-  balance  with  our  control  each 
toiner,  typing  a  bill  for  any  month.  It  enables  a  credit  in¬ 
customer  who  pays  within  30  formation  clerk  to  give  an 
days,  and  posting  over  10,000  inquiring  customer  all  the  in- 
entries.  formation  in  a  few  seconds,  as 

Saves  on  Labor  ail  bills  due  are  in  one  alpha- 

We  purchased  some  special  betized  place  in  the  accounts 
filing  equipment  and  changed  receivable  cabinet,  and  all  paid 
a  snap  out  order  blank  with  bills  are  in  one  alphabetized 
one  time  carbons.  The  system  place  in  the  paid  file.  The  paid 
can  be  operated  in  a  smaller  file  can  be  kept  one  year  or 
with  ordinary  files,  with  longer,  as  your  local  problem 
alphabetical  tabs,  and  ordinary  dictates.  It  tells  the  credit 
printed  blanks,  with  the  oper-  and  debit  story  of  each  cus- 
ator  inserting  three  carbons.  tomer  from  A  to  Z.  with  no  post- 
it  is  significant  that  some  very  ing.  _ 

^ _  _  large  concerns  are  adopting  or  ‘  “ 

excellent  have  adopted  a  no-posting  plan. 

It  saves  time,  which  saves  labor 
cost.  One  bookkeeper  and  one 
typist  ( who  doubles  as  com¬ 
plaint  and  credit  information 
clerk)  and  two  paper  checkers 
handled  our  rationed  volume 
which  averages  about  55.000  ads 
per  month. 


S^MILUOK 
CONSUME 
BUY 


•  FOOD  PKODUaS 

•  SOAPS  AND  ClEANSEIS 

•  DRUGS  AND  TOIlETIIfS 

•  SOFT  DRINKS 

•  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

•  CIGARETTES 

CAN  BE  BOUND  IN  THE  flKST  AHHUM. 

CONSUMER  AHAUfStS 

9  This-up-to-the-minutc 

port  compiled  through  personal  mte- 
views  in  47  major  down  state 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  pun  ' 
finger  on  the  buying  habits  of 
consumers.  Available  to  firms  interest¬ 
ed  in  advertising  and  selling  in  the* 
Illinois  markets. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  FINISHING  MACHINE 

It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  this  combination 
machine  to  cut  off  the  tail,  bevel  both  ends,  and  bore 
the  inside  of  the  plate  to  correct  size. 


THEDUPLEX 
PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

BAHLE  CREEK 
MICHIGAN 

New  York  Chicago 


^  lumoi!  ornif 

nEUISPRPER  RIRRiKTS. 
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JOHN  S 


INQUIRIES  FROM 
WOMEN  READERS  IN  1946 


rr^Hls  is  a  good  record  of  response.  But  a  better  one  would 
have  been  written  had  we  been  able  to  devote  our  usual 
amount  of  space  to  the  interests  of  women.  Average  rate  of 
woman  reader  response  at  The  Free  Press  over  an  eight  year 
period  has  been  over  622,000  annually  in  normal  newsprint 
times.  With  a  larger  weekday  circulation  than  any  other 
Michigan  newspaper,  The  Detroit  Free  Press  offers  you  the 
largest  audience  of  potential  purchasers,  women  and  men. 
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HOW  INQUIRIES  WERE 

RECEIVED 

FASHIONS . 

.  .  70,835 

BEAUTY . 

.  .  50,309 

SHOPPER  ITEMS . 

.  .  15,036 

DRESS  PATTERNS  .... 

.  .  50,321 

NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  .  . 

.  .  75,651 

CHILD  CARE . 

.  .  9,850 

MISCELLANEOUS  .... 

.  .  28,866 

The  heroic  story  of  four  chaplains  who  gave 
their  lives  that  others  might  live 


MKN  \  M)  <  )FFICEKS  inilleii  around 
the  .sli|»[M‘ry  deck  of  the  torpedoed 
transport,  terrified  and  confused.  Then 
the  chaplains  took  over. 

'i'hev  handed  out  life  belts,  took  off 
their  own  that  others  might  be  saved. 
Finallv,  they  knelt  on  the  sinking  deck 
and  prayeil  until  the  waves  washed 
over  them. 

'I'his  stirring  epic  of  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  thrilled  millions  of  readers  of 
the  .Septcmher  I,  1^16  issue  of  The 
American  If  «'A7v.  Hut  even  more,  in 
the  life  stor\  of  each  <»f  these  men — a 
storv  never  before  told — this  vast  audi- 
en«-e  «»f  The  American  II  eekly  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  witness  the  everyday  heroism 
these  men  had  practiced  throughout 
their  entire  lives. 

This  story  of  men  who  lived  as  coura- 
gf'ously  as  they  died,  impressed  and 
inspired  Americans  with  the  dignity 
and  nobility  of  their  fellow  men. 

A  great  institution 
built  upon  the  12  interests 

I'his  universal  interest  in  heroism  is 
only  one  of  the  12  basic  human  interests. 
Upon  these  interests,  so  deep-seated  in 
all  «)f  us,  one  of  the  most  successful 
editorial  p«)licies  has  been  built. 

It  is  a  iKtIicy  that  cuts  across  all  class 
lines.  It  appeals  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  income,  regardless  of  education  or 
so<  ial  standards.  It  is  the  editorial  policy 
of  The  American  IT  eekly. 

People  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  by  the  vital,  real-life  stories  in  this 
great  magazine  .  .  .  stories  of  man's 
hopes,  loves,  sorrows . . .  his  advances  in 
art,  religion,  medicine — all  written  so 
clearly  that  everyone  can  understand. 


^  et,  though  the  language  is  simple, 
the  editorial  cemtents  of  The  American 
II  (‘ekly  often  hold  great  significance. 
Hack  in  l*ld2,  for  example — when  jet 
propulsion  was  unfamiliar  to  the  public 
vo4'almlary — The  American  If  ecA/v  pio- 
neeringly  re[M>rted  this  subject  that 
was  destined  to  be  in  the  world's  con¬ 
sciousness  ten  years  later. 

Weekly  habit  in  9,052,251  homes 

1 1  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  The  Americtm 
II  eekly  reaches  one  out  of  every  Jour 
American  families  every  week.  This  great 
magazine  provitics  effective  coverage  in 
more  commiinitics  of  every  size  than 
any  other  publication.  In  fact,  it  airries 
the  advertiser  s  messufie  at  a  lower  cost  per 
thousand  than  any  other  leading  weekly 
publication. 


<y/ 


Cock-a-Doodle-Do 


\  full  color  paac  aiivcrlisc- 
meiil  ill  The  tmerican  U  eekly 
|iro<liiccil  so  many  onlers  for 
a  larae  luiok  |iublishcr  that  he  hail 
lo  eiilarae  his  slaif  to  hainllc  in¬ 
quiries  which  poureil  in  fur  niuiiths. 
Kesulls  from  this  ailverlisriiienl 
showeil  The  .tmerican  tf  eekly  pro- 
liuees  a  larae  volume  of  sales  in  eil- 
ies  of  all  sizes  throiiahoiit  America. 


Typical  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly 
designed  to  satisfy  the 

12  BASIC 

HUMAN  INTERESTS 

ACHIEVEMENT:  He  Wasn't 

Meant  to  be  a  Barber  ....  Mar.  2, 1947 

CULTURE:  The  Decadence  of 

Modern  Art . Mar.  9,  1947 

FAITH:  Brother  Bryan's 

Wonder-Working  Prayers  .  .  Mar.  2, 1947 

HEALTH:  Revolutionary  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Common  Cold  ,  ,  Feb.  23,  1947 

HEROISM:  Heroic  Little  Hearts  Feb.  16, 1947 

MYSTERY:  Barbara  Walker's 

"Perfect  Crime" . Feb.  16,  1947 

RECREATION:  Running  Par¬ 
son's  Greatest  Victory  ....  Mar.  2, 1947 

ROMANCE:  Mrs.  America's 

Happy  Choice . Feb.  16, 1947 

SCIENCE:  Penicillin  For  All  .  .  Dec.  22,  1946 

SECURITY:  Henry  Kaiser's  G.l. 

Houses . Feb.  9, 1947 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT:  He 

Never  Threw  a  Curve  ....  Feb.  23,  1947 

TRAGEDY:  The  Hound  of 

Heaven . Mar.  2,  1947 
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GUILD  AND  COMMUNISTS 

SOME  MEMBERS  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor,  after  hear¬ 
ing  testimony  this  week  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  from  J.  David  Stern  on  developments 
leading  up  to  the  suspension  and  sale  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Camden 
Courier  and  Post,  drew  their  own  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Mr.  Stern’s  ditficulty  with  the 
union  was  related  closely  to  his  editorial 
attacks  on  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Stern  said  he  had  his  suspicions,  but 
he  couldn't  prove  them.  Knowing  the 
Communist  technique,  we  doubt  if  any¬ 
one  could  prove  it,  if  it  is  true. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Arthur  Riordan,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Record  and  secretary 
and  former  president  of  the  guild  local, 
raises  some  interesting  questions  about 
guild  policy  toward  Communists. 

Mr.  Riordan  volunteered  on  the  witness 
stand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  for  four  months  in  1937,  that 
he  got  fed  up  with  its  policies  and  got  out 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  that  since  then  he 
has  led  the  anti-Communist  forces  of  the 
local  guild. 

Under  questioning.  Mr.  Riordan  said  he 
was  opposed  to  Communists  holding  office 
in  the  guild  but  did  not  think  anything 
could  be  done  about  barring  them  from 
membership.  He  cited  the  guild  constitu¬ 
tion  which  admitted  members  “regardless 
of  race,  religion  or  politics,  ”  and  said  if 
under  the  guild  shop  a  publisher  hired  a 
Communist  the  guild  would  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  him  as  a  member.  Actually,  Mr.  Rior¬ 
dan  said,  if  a  man's  work  w’as  satisfactory 
and  he  did  not  slant  the  news,  the  union 
•would  have  to  defend  him  if  he  was  fired 
for  being  a  Communist.  Asked  if  being  a 
Communist  wasn’t  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for  firing,  Mr.  Riordan  said  he  didn’t 
think  political  views  are  sufficient  cause. 

Mr.  Riordan’s  reasoning  was  that  you 
can’t  defeat  Communism  by  barring  its 
members  because  they’ll  change  their 
names  to  something  else  and  come  in  any¬ 
way.  The  way  to  defeat  them  is  on  their 
own  grounds,  he  said. 

When  asked  if  he  would  admit  strike 
breakers  into  the  union,  Mr.  Riordan  said 
"no.’’ 

No  one  asked  him  or  any  other  member 
of  the  guild  whether  they  w’ould  bar  a 
fascist  agent  from  membership.  They 
would  probably  say  “yes,”  and  we  agree 
they  should.  But  basically  there  is  little 
■difference  between  the  two — both  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  overthrow  of  our  present  form 
of  government.  We  can’t  see  any  logic  in 
not  barring  them  both.  Other  unions  are 
doing  it  and  we  believe  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  guild  to  do  so.  Communism  is  more 
than  a  political  view.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
distinctly  opposed  to  our  own. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  all 
Communists  are  now  traveling  under  their 
legal  names  and  working  above  ground. 
The  theory  that  you  have  to  admit  them 
legally  to  organizations,  in  order  to  know 
who  they  are.  is  phoney.  'They  fight  with 
"no  holds  barred,”  and  that’s  the  only  way 
to  meet  them.  A  proper  guild  policy 
would  be  to  expose  them  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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1  tell  you.  .Nay;  but.  except  ye  repent,  ye 
>hall  likewise  perish. — St.  Luke,  XIIl.  3. 


MOSCOW  COVERAGE 

ON  JAN.  18  this  publication  asked  why 
nothing  had  been  heard  from  Moscow 
about  the  number  of  correspondents  to  be 
admitted  to  cover  the  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  and  said:  “The  American  press 
is  liable  to  wake  up  one  week  before  the 
conference  starts  with  the  realization  that 
it  has  been  hoodwinked,  and  it  will  be  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it.  ” 

It  is  now  two  weeks  until  March  1  and 
we  have  been  told  only  20  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  allowed  at  the  Moscow 
meeting.  Seventy  three  applied  for  cre¬ 
dentials.  Filling  the  20  available  berths 
is  going  to  cause  considerable  friction 
among  the  “have"  and  the  “have  not" 
newspapers.  That  is.  unless  the  Russians 
change  their  minds.  And  they  are  not 
quick  to  do  that. 

The  whole  incident  leaves  a  bad  odor. 
Perhaps  former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
did  not  feel  it  was  propitious  to  press  Mr. 
Molotov  for  details  when  the  latter  agreed 
correspondents  in  Moscow  would  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  they  had  at  the 
Paris  and  New  York  meetings.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  take  the  Russians  three 
months  to  figure  out  they  only  have  room 
for  20  U.  S.  reporters. 

Of  course,  if  the  20  that  do  go  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  report  the  meeting  without  cen¬ 
sorship,  Mr.  Molotov  will  claim  he  has 
lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement.  He 
could  claim  that  if  only  five  were  admit¬ 
ted.  But  in  our  opinion,  full  compliance 
means  onlv  unrestricted  admission  of  the 
press  corps  to  Moscow  as  well  as  unham¬ 
pered  coverage — privileges  the  Russians 
enjoyed  in  Paris  and  New  York. 

Perhaps  this  fiasco  will  serve  as  a  re¬ 
minder  for  future  agreements  with  the 
Russians  regarding  the  press  to  get  it  in 
detail  and  get  it  in  writing  or  hold  such 
meetings  elsewhere. 


SANITY  IN  TOLEDO 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  and  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild  have  submitted  their 
dispute  over  wages  and  working  conditions 
to  the  Toledo  Labor-Management-Citizens 
Committee,  an  18-member  civic  body.  As 
opposed  to  the  guild’s  strike  policy  in 
Philadelphia  which  killed  off  three  papers, 
sanity  prevails  in  Toledo  where  both  par¬ 
ties  found  themselves  at  an  impasse  in 
collective  bargaining  negotiations  and  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
a  third,  impartial  group.  No  strike,  no 
economic  warfare,  no  lost  wages  or  rev¬ 
enues,  no  bitterness,  no  suspensions! 
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RISING  COSTS 

GARDNER  COWLES,  president  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  has 
pointed  out  that  although  total  revenue  of 
the  company  increased  during  1946  ex¬ 
penses  rose  more  rapidly.  “Costs  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  have  never 
before  risen  so  fast  in  so  short  a  time  as 
they  have  during  the  last  six  months.”  He 
warned  that  1947  will  be  a  difficult  year 
for  all  publications  if  costs  continue  to 
rise. 

E.  Vincent  Maloney,  publisher  of  the 
late  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  re¬ 
ported  that  rising  costs  were  outstripping 
rising  circulation  and  revenue  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  that  paper. 

J.  David  Ster;i,  publisher  of  the  late 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Camden  Cou¬ 
rier  and  Post,  told  a  House  Committee  the 
wage  demands  of  one  union  alone  would 
have  cost  one  and  one-half  million  dollars 
a  year  and  would  have  meant  increased 
demands  from  other  unions  totalling  an¬ 
other  million  per  year. 

The  price  of  newsprint  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 

And  as  yet,  no  one  knows  whether  ad¬ 
vertisers.  faced  with  their  own  rising  costs 
of  doing  business,  are  going  to  curtail  their 
ad  budgets,  or  spend  the  same  as  last  year 
for  less  linage,  or  increase  the  budget  to 
buy  the  .same  amount  of  linage. 

These  are  warning  signs  for  1947  and 
thereafter.  Sharp  pencils  are  needed. 
Every  publisher  should  know  how  secure 
his  own  position  is  in  relation  to  uncer¬ 
tain  income  and  costs  that  have  a  tendency 
to  become  fixed. 

PENALTY  OF  STRIKING 

AFTER  THREE  months’  suspension,  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  are  back 
on  the  street  and,  as  usual  in  strike  situa¬ 
tions,  no  one  has  gained  anything — every¬ 
one  lost.  The  strikers  finally  dropped  their 
ridiculous  claim  for  back  pay  during  the 
strike  period  and  they  went  back  to  work 
for  approximately  the  same  wage  increases 
that  were  offered  by  management  way 
back  in  November.  One  union,  after  all 
this  time,  agreed  to  arbitrate. 

The  average  increase  in  weekly  pay  for 
the  members  of  four  unions  is  a  little  less 
than  $14.  Inasmuch  as  the  pressmen  are 
going  to  arbitrate  their  wage  demand  it  is 
impossible  to  strike  an  average  increased 
wage  for  the  group.  But  let’s  assume  the 
average  will  be  around  $75  per  week. 

Hundreds  of  men  were  out  of  work 
for  13  weeks.  During  that  time  they  lost 
an  average  of  $793  in  wages.  At  their  new 
wage  rate  it  will  take  them  56  weeks,  or 
more  than  a  year,  to  earn  back  the  money 
they  lost  while  on  strike.  For  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  local  merchants,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  most  of  the  loss  is  irretrievable. 

Arbitration  alone  can  protect  the  rights 
and  the  income  of  everyone  concerned. 
While  impartial  bodies  are  weighing  the 
issues  at  dispute  business  can  continue 
normally  without  loss  of  revenue  or  wages 
to  the  employes.  That  should  provide  hope 
instead  of  fear  to  union  leaders  and  union 
members  who  are  so  positive  in  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  their  demands  that  they  are 
willing  to  undergo  a  lengthy  strike  to  ob¬ 
tain  them. 
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^  jUmHI  Ollie  Olmscheid,  former  ad- 
man  with  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  returned  to  the  cir- 
^1  culation  department  of  that  pa- 
I  -  V  ^  P®*"  3f)er  an  absence  of  several 

J  tor  for  the  St  ‘  Paul  Dispatch  and 
classified  staff,  succeeds  Carlsom 

(Tex.)  Morning  News  executive 
TUT"  TtT'BCrt  offices,  and  Mrs.  Decherd  are 

inCi  DCi/\nD  parents  of  their  first  child.  She 

The  man  behind  the  whiskers  is  was  named  Dealey  Decherd,  for 
Red  Moores,  Brownsville  (Tex.)  her  granduncle,  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Herald  photographer,  who  defends  Dealey,  president  of  the  organi- 
his  title  as  champion  whisker  zation. 
grower  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Miss  Lucille 
Volley  at  a  forthcoming  fiesta.  V.  Kosinske, 

who  has  been 
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mention 


JONATHAN  DANIELS,  wartime 
special  assistant  to  the  late 
president  Roosevelt,  has  been 
named  executive 

□  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  edited  the 
paper  from  1933 
to  1942.  when  he 
to  Wash- 


went 

ington.  His  new 
duties  will  in¬ 
clude  those  of 
A.  J.  McKevlin, 
managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  died  in 
December.  Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels  continues  as 
editor. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union,  and  Alex  J.  McDonald, 
general  manager  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  Albany 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  three 
years. 

John  R.  Flippin,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad’s  Board  of  Directors. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  the  annual  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Press  Conference  in  Eu¬ 
gene  Feb.  21-22. 

John  and  Gardner  Cowles, 
publishers  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Look 
magazine,  have  returned  from  a 
tour  of  major  Pacific  Coast 
cities 

J.  Newell  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Douglas  (Ariz. )  Daily 
Dispatch,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
committee  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  the  Douglas  district. 

Frank  Grimes,  editor  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News, 
recently  received  from  Gen. 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  award-  i 
ed  posthumously  to  his  son, 
Capt.  Rudyard  K.  Grimes,  for 
heroism  in  the  Philippines. 
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Affiliation  of  Sales  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs. 

Ray  Gathrid,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  has  been  reappointed 
Philadelphia  commissioner  for 
the  Amateur  Softball  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  the  past  10  years. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  Calloway,  class¬ 
ified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  for  14 
years,  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
Observer  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  supervisor. 

W.  Wendell  Budrow,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
since  1936,  has  been  named  com¬ 
mercial  manager  of  the  city’s 
new  radio  station,  WBEC.  Jack 
B.  Rabiner  has  been  named  local 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Eagle  and  Donald  R.  Wood  ad¬ 
vertising  office  manager. 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  general  manager 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal-Sentinel,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  Wake  Forest 
College  advisory  committee. 

Lawrence  Greider,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Greider  are  parents  of  a  son. 


iflOSi  unforgettable  character! . . . Bozo, 
foxo  Reanlon’s  punchy  little  pantomime 
and  fastest  felon  in  funnies,  catches  on  fast  — 
especially  w  ith  customers.  For  proof  of  Bozo’s 
box  ofTicc... wire... today! 


GRANT  STONE,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  since  1938,  has  been 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
the  paper.  Stone, 
in  advertising  ^ 

since  1926,  was  a 

at  one  time  busi- 

ness  manager  of  1 

the  Akron  Times-  | 

Press  from  1935  | 

until  1938  when 
it  was  merged 
with  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  ilk 

He  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Stone 

Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  International 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

_ continued  from  page  39 


PREVOST  A.  COULTER,  man¬ 


aging  editor  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  &  Her¬ 
ald.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Gov. 

Luther  Young- 
dahl's  six  -  man 
law  enforcement 
committee,  the 
only  member 
representing  the 
Fourth  Estate 
on  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Kathleen  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  New 
York  Times  for¬ 
eign  correspond¬ 
ent  and  former  women’s  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Illinois  Federation 
of  Women  s  Clubs  in  Chicago  on 
Feb.  12. 


Coulter 


Fred  Evans,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  editorial  writer, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Jack- 
son. 

Bill  Roberts  has  rejoined  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  city  staff 
after  several  months  in  New 
York. 
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Alberto  Barretto,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Times-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  for  press  re¬ 
lations  of  the  consular  corps  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

Dave  Tipton,  graduate  student 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  re¬ 
places  Jack  Key  as  deskman  for 
the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Review. 
Key  has  become  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Weslaco.  Tex. 

Jack  Springer,  formerly  with 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  previously  with  the 
Portland,  Fresno  and  Reno  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  United  Press,  is 
now  editor  of  Yank  Legion, 
Portland  bimonthly. 

Vincent  R.  Farr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the  West 
Coast  Advocate,  Port  Alberni. 
B.  C.  Farr  returns  from  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Mary  Clark  has  joined  the 
San  Francisco  News  as  church 
editor. 

Clifton  Webb,  former  copy- 
reader  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz. )  Republic  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Gene  Lindsey,  former 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  staffer  be- 
for  service  on  Yank  and  Stars 
and  Stripes,  also  has  joined  the 
Gazette  as  copyreader. 

Ellis  J.  Lucia,  city  editor  of 
the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News 
Times,  submitted  the  name 
“Press  Script,’’  which  was  the 
winning  entry  in  the  contest  to 
name  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  Press  Club  of  Oregon. 

Bernice  Milne,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  underwent  a  thyroidec¬ 
tomy  at  a  local  hospital  Feb.  6. 

Roger  Marshall,  formerly  of 
the  Elkin  (N.  C. )  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (  N.  C. )  Journal. 

Chester  S.  Davis,  special  fea¬ 
tures  writer  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal-Sentinel,  has  been 
named  temporary  chairman  of 
the  local  chapter  of  World  Fed¬ 
eralists.  Miss  Marie  Belk,  Jour¬ 
nal  staffer,  has  been  named 
chapter  secretary. 

Harvey  Dinkins,  farm  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal- 
Sentinel  and  farm  service  direc¬ 
tor  of  Station  WSJS,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  contributors  to  agriculture 
in  North  Carolina  during  1946. 

Les  Cansler,  city  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Cansler  announced  birth  of  a 
-son,  David  Olwell. 

Charles  Schwarz,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  reporter  now 
with  World  Report,  has  been 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm  by  the  Belgian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  recognition  of  duties 
performed  while  serving  with 
the  U.S.  First  Army. 

Steele  Lindsay,  news  editor, 
has  been  named  night  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
Other  changes  announced  by 
Managing  Editor  George  E. 
Minot  include:  Arthur  E.  Fet- 
RiDGE,  city  editor,  to  news  editor; 
W.  E.  Playfair,  reporter,  to  city 
editor:  Edward  T.  Devin,  night 
city  editor,  to  day  city  editor; 


William  S.  Rising,  Jr.,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  to  night  city  editor. 

Peter  L.  Stevenson,  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Bennington 
(Vt. )  Banner,  has  joined  the  AI- 
bany  (N  Y.)  Times-Union  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

William  McHenry,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  has  resigned 
to  enter  private  business.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  Springfield 
(O.)  News,  the  Springfield  Sun 
and  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Alice  Nelson, 
formerly  home 
furnishings  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and 
formerly  fashion 
writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  joined 
Harry  Coleman 
&  Co.,  Chicago 
public  relations 
firm,  as  account 
executive. 

Nady  Cates, 
managine  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 
Sentinel,  and  Mrs.  Cates  an¬ 
nounce  birth  of  a  son. 

Mary  Lib  Wilson,  reporter, 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
participation  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal-Sentinel  in  the 
national  spelling  bee. 

Miss  Bonnie  Angelo,  reporter, 
Winston  -  Salem  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Wilsonian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Club. 

Charles  M.  Morley  has  re¬ 
tired  after  45  years  with  the 
Easton  ( Pa. )  Express.  Robert 
D.  Connolly,  Jr.,  who  joined 
the  Express  in  December,  1945, 
after  Army  service,  succeeds 
Morley. 

Walter  Lunn,  Capital  Times, 
Madison,  Wis.,  staffer,  recently 
completed  a  trip  to  Florida  and 
back  in  his  sport  model  plane. 

T.  R.  Hammer,  Marinette 
( Wi»c4  Star-Eagle  city  editor, 
visited  Philadelphia  Feb.  10  on 
a  commission  from  President 
Truman.  Hammer  is  librarian 


Monchak  Resigns: 
Joins  N.  J.  Daily 

S.  J.  Monchak,  news  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Passaic  (N.  J. )  Herald- 
News,  effective  immediately.  He 
has  been  with  E&P  since  May, 
1938,  except  for  18  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  when  he  served 
here  and  in  Europe  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Previously,  he  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  foreign  editor  of  The 
Literary  Digest  and  was  on  the 
city  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 


curator  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  coin  collectors. 

Richard  A.  Rainbolt,  sports 
editor  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind. )  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  purchased  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Delphi  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  weekly.  He  is  resigning 
his  post  at  the  Tribune  to  go  to 
Delphi 

Burcharo  M.  Day  has  sold  his 
weekly  newspaper  the  Addison 
(Vt. )  Independent,  and  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  H.)  Courier-News. 

Ernest  Bailey,  M  emphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Memphis  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Carroll  Hurd,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  forthcoming 
agricultural  magazine  section  to 
be  issued  Sundays  by  the  Son 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Herald 
and  News.  Section  debuts  Feb. 
16. 

Tom  McKoan,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Eagle  and  for  the  past  two  years 
information  executive  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  OPA  of¬ 
fice,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H. )  Evening 
Leader. 

Harold  J.  Wiegand,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Talbot  Ends 

23,000-Mile 

Assignment 

Gayle  Talbot,  Associated  Press 
sports  writer  in  New  York,  has 
just  completed  what  is  probably 
the  longest  trip 
on  r  e  c  o  r  d  to 
cover  a  sports 
event  —  a  flight 
to  Melbourne, 

Australia,  to 
cover  the  Davis  \j 
Cup  matches. 

The  round- 
trip  distance  is 
about  23,000  air¬ 
line  miles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pan- 
American  World 
Airways  whose  _ 

planes  carried  Talbot 

Talbot  between  San  Francisco 
and  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

Talbot  was  the  only  United 
States  sports  writer  to  make  the 
trip. 

“The  Australians  had  never 
had  any  coverage  such  as  this 
for  tennis,”  Talbot  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “so  they  had  to 
build  a  press  box  up  at  the  top 
of  the  stadium.  The  wireless 
office  was  under  the  stadium. 
The  French  press  agency  and  I 
hired  a  couple  of  fellows  who 
rigged  up  a  system  of  buckets 
and  pulleys  to  take  our  copy 
down  to  the  wireless  office. 

“When  time  to  pay  them  came, 
it  turned  out  that  instead  of 
being  messenger  boys  they  were 
‘grade  D’  or  ‘starting  journal¬ 
ists.’  and  that  the  standard  scale 
for  them  was  two  Australian 
pounds  a  day  or  $6.60.  They 
were  worth  that  and  more, 
though,  because  they  moved  our 
copy  swiftly  and  got  it  trans¬ 
mitted  well  ahead  of  everybody 
else’s.” 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 

Inquirer,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club. 

Floyd  Tillery,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattahoochie  Valley 
Times,  Lanett,  Ala.,  and  of  the 
West  Point  (Ga.)  News  for  more 
than  10  years,  has  resigned  to 
freelance. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  formerly 
with  the  AP  in  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
Office  of  Alumni  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  at  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Newark. 

Felix  Wold,  day  side  labor 
and  assignment,  is  the  new  night 
editor  at  Detroit  AP  bureau. 
Robert  Boelio  has  taken  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  day  wire  filing  post  in  an 
exchange  with  Margie  Hyde  who 
has  returned  to  the  overnight 
desk. 

Jennie  Lou  Dwyer  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  U.P.  bureau 
from  Indianapolis.  Other  new 
U.P.  staffers  in  Detroit  are  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Nicolson,  from  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  News,  and  James 
C.  Spaulding. 

Arthur  O'Shea,  labor  writer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  was  guest 
speaker  at  a  recent  labor-man¬ 


agement  symposium  staged  by 
the  Detroit  Cornell  Club. 

John  L.  Rose  has  shifted  from 
Detroit  AP  to  Ford  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Grant  Hyatt  has  returned  to 
the  Detroit  News  copy  desk  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year’s  sick  leave. 

James  Sheridan,  Detroit  Free 
Free  copy  boy,  has  accepted 
new  employment  in  California. 

Albert  L.  Abbott  and  Guy 
Whipple,  Detroit  News  copy 
readers,  also  are  professors.  Ab¬ 
bott  teaches  English  at  Wayne 
University,  while  Whipple  has  a 
course  in  news  writing  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology, 

Ralph  Novak,  Detroit  Times, 
executive  secretary  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Guild  and 
ANG  -  lEB  vicepresident,  has 
■been  named  to  the  National 
Hearst  Bargaining  Committee. 

Charles  Weber,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
been  named  to  the  ethics  and 
standards  board  of  the  guild. 

Wedding  Bells 

JOHN  E.  PERSON,  Jr.,  national 

advertising  manager  and  sec¬ 
retary,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Gazette,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Louise  Tepel,  in  Williamsport, 
Feb.  1. 

Paul  Tracy,  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Union  reporter,  and 
Phyllis  Taggart,  recently. 

John  M.  Hogan,  Associated 
Press  photographer,  and  Marion 
P.  Murphy,  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
there  recently. 

Walter  D.  Hickey,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
and  Jane  VanBrunt. 

John  William  Rogers,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  literary  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Horan,  author,  in 
New  York  Feb.  11. 

Jane  Keane,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  reporter 
and  First  Lt.  Stanford  I.  Polon¬ 
sky  in  Christ  Episcopal  church 
at  Raleigh  Jan.  15. 

Allen  H.  Pearsall,  columnist 
and  reporter  for  the  Staten  Is¬ 
land  (N.  Y. )  Advance,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Alyce  Donahue  Lough- 
man  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus.  New  York, 
Feb.  1. 


Miss  Hosmer  to  Wed 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Madeline  Rose 
Hosmer,  Associated  Press  staffer 
here,  and  Bernard  Brenner. 
Southern  division  radio  editor  of 
the  United  Press,  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  here  March  15.  Miss  Hos- 
mer's  grandfather,  the  late 
George  E.  Hosmer,  was  formerly 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  published 
newspapers  in  the  South.  Her 
father  was  a  newspaper  man. 
also. 


Observes  50th  Year 

The  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  published  its  50th  anniver 
sary  edition  Feb.  6.  The  news¬ 
paper.  published  by  Harry  H. 
Whiteley,  was  founded  as  a 
daily  in  1897  by  the  late  Charles 
Heddon. 


Lincoln  Leaves 
Post-Dispatch 
After  52  Years 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Albert  G. 
Lincoln  has  retired  as  business 
manager  of  the  Post  -  Dispatch 
after  an  active 
connection  of  52 
years  with  the 
paper.  He  also 
retired  from  po¬ 
sitions  as  sec- 
o  n  d  vicepresi- 
dent  of  the 
Pulitzer  P  u  b  - 
lishing  Co.  and 
a  member  of 
the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

George  E . 

Pfn Lincoln 
1 1  o  n  manager, 

has  been  named  acting  business 
manager,  Carvell,  who  began  as 
an  office  boy  in  1908  in  the  cir¬ 


culation  department,  succeeded 
Lincoln  as  circulation  manager 
in  1939.  He  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  1942. 

Replacing  Lincoln  on  the 
board  of  directors  is  Sam  J. 
Shelton,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Shelton  is  nationally 
known  for  his  reporting  work. 

Lincoln's  request  for  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  age  of  73  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  board  of  directors 
at  a  meeting  Feb.  5  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  appropriate  resolu¬ 
tions.  When  he  went  to  work 
for  the  company,  it  was  in  the 
circulation  department.  After 
holding  the  position  of  circula 
tion  manager  for  15  years,  he 
was  given  the  title  and  duties  of 
production  manager  in  August. 
1917,  when  the  paper  mov^  to 
its  present  building. 

He  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  company  in  1915,  secretary 
of  the  company  in  1919  and 
business  manager  in  May,  1939. 
In  April.  1940,  he  was  elected 
second  vicepresident.  Lincoln 
had  charge  of  the  installation  of 
the  first  rotogravure  plant  in  St. 
Louis. 

He  installed  KSD  in  1922,  and 
started  the  broadcasting  of  regu¬ 
lar  programs  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Herbert  A.  Trask, 
a  news  department  executive. 
He  supervised  construction  and 
equipment  of  an  auxiliary  plant 
now  used  by  the  rotogravure 
department. 

■ 

Named  By  Daily 

Tyrone,  Pa.  —  Fred  Kimball, 
Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  appoint^ 
to  handle  national  advertising 
for  the  Tyrone  Daily  Herald. 


Baseball  Writers 
Frolic  in  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Baseball  Writers’  Association 
took  over  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  one  night 
last  week  and  presented,  to  a  ca¬ 
pacity  audience,  its  annual  one- 
act  farce  written,  directed  and 
acted  by  the  city’s  top  news¬ 
paper  sports  writers. 

The  Sid  Mercer  and  Bill 
Slocum  Awards  also  were  pre¬ 
sented  during  a  dinner  cere¬ 
mony. 

Ex-Govemor 
Says  He'll  Sue 
Newark  Doily 

Newark,  N.  J. — When  Walter 
E.  Edge  stepped  down  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  New  Jersey  last  week  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  instruct 
his  counsel  to  file  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

The  Star-Ledger  printed  par¬ 
allel  statements  by  Edge  and 
itself.  While  Edge  did  not  go 
into  detail,  the  Star-Ledger  sur¬ 
mised  the  ex-governor  “wants  to 
sue  because  of  the  racetrack  or 
Van  Riper  issues.” 

“No  public  official,”  Edge  said 
in  his  statement,  “can  expect  the 
uncensored  American  press  to 
agree  at  all  times  with  his  acts 
or  policies.  Every  public  offi¬ 
cial,  however,  has  the  right  to 
expect  that  any  such  disagree¬ 
ment  should  be  treated  without 
rancor  or  insults  as  honest  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  or  judgment 
Neither  should  such  criticism  of 
official  acts  impute  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives.” 

In  its  reply,  the  Star-Ledger 
.said: 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Star- 
Ledger  was  malicious  in  any 
criticism  of  Edge.  Nor  do  we 
recall  vilifying  him  or  employ¬ 
ing  insulting  language. 

“We  respectfully  disagree,  of 
course,  with  the  ex-governor’s 
implied  dictum  that  a  news¬ 
paper  may  disagree  only  upon 
a  limited  number  of  occasions. 
Freedom  of  press  implies  an  un¬ 
qualified  right  to  disagree.  With 
respect  to  the  ex-governor,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
tha*  we  agreed  frequently  and 
disagreed  on  a  few  notable 


Phila.  Press  Club 
Gets  Neiv  Quarters 

Philadelphia — Without  a  home 
since  fire  destroyed  their  $45,000 
headquarters  at  1523  Locust 
street  on  Christmas  morning, 
America’s  oldest  newspaper¬ 
men’s  club.  Pen  and  Pencil,  last 
week  moved  into  a  temporary 
home  at  1615  Walnut  street, 
which  they  will  occupy  on  a 
yearly  lease  basis  until  a  new 
clubhouse  can  be  built. 

Harold  J.  Wiegand,  editorial 
writer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  pre-sident  of  the  club  said 
Pen  and  Pencil  plans  to  build 
eventually  a  brand  new  home 
of  their  own  and  shortly  will 
initiate  a  building  fund  cam¬ 
paign. 
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Who  turns  the  light  on  civic  problems? 


The  power  of  public  opinion  is  the  only  force  strong 
enough  to  produce  civic  improvement.  But  it  is  the 
power  of  th^  press  that  brings  civic  problems  to  the 
public's  attention. 

St.  Louisans  and  the  Globe-Democrat  have  been 
working  together  in  community  betterment  projects 
for  almost  a  century.  By  forceful  editorials,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  news  articles,  the  Globe-Democrat 


publicizes  needed  improvements  in  civic  health, 
beauty,  government,  and  other  phases  of  general 
welfare  . . .  then  proposes  plans  for  action. 

The  people  take  over  from  there. 

It  is  extremely  fitting  that  a  progressive  people 
and  the  progressive  Globe-Democrat  have  formed 
this  traditional  alliance  to  make  St.  Louis  an  ever- 
better  city  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  play. 
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CIRCULATION 

Mailroom  Practices 
Outlined  by  Cowden 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


“THE  newspaper  is  a  thing  of 

beauty  when  it  comes  off  the 
press.  If  it  could  only  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  customer  in  that 
condition." 

That  is  the  problem  of  the 
mailroom,  George  M.  Cowden, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
told  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members  in  Chicago  this 
week.  The  mailroom  should  be 
well  laid  out  so  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion  can  proceed  away  from  the 
folders  or  conveyor  tables,  he 
suggested. 

Good  Equipment  Essential 

Lighting  also  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  mailroom  employes  have 
to  work  fast  when  the  press  is 
running,  he  added.  They  need 
good  light  to  help  avoid  errors. 
Taking  up  the  matter  of  equip¬ 
ment  Cowden  said,  in  part 

“Equipment  for  addressing 
papers  and  furnishing  labels  is 
very  necessary  and  should  be 
planned  as  carefully  as  machin¬ 
ery  for  any  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  A  few  years  ago.  lists 
were  prepared  in  the  composing 
room  and  changes  could  not  be 
made  daily.  With  equipment  in 
the  circulation  department,  a 
customer's  mailing  address  can 
be  changed  quickly,  labels  can 
be  added,  changed  or  rearranged 
at  will.  Good  equipment  is  a 
MUST  for  the  modern  efficient 
mailroom. 

“If  you  have  good  equipment, 
you  will  need  good  clerks  if  you 
wish  the  best  in  results.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  have  lo 
have  college  men  and  high  sal¬ 
aried  people,  but  you  don’t  have 
to  use  just  any  boy  or  man  and 
take  chances  on  the  papers  be 
ing  distributed  properly.  The 
foreman  in  charge  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  person  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  good  man  prepares 
his  wrappers  and  materials 
ahead  of  time  and  has  every¬ 
thing  arranged  so  when  the 
press  starts,  the  papers  may  be 
counted.  wrapped  and  dis¬ 
patched  without  confusion  and 

400  Boys  Attend 

Baseball  School 

Tulsa,  Okla. — The  plea  by  At¬ 
torney  General  Tom  Clark  that 
sports  writers  help  “mold  the 
habits  of  youth”  found  a  quick 
response  from  Jack  Charvat, 
sports  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Shortly  after  Clark  had  met 
with  a  committee  of  more  than 
50  writers  (E&P,  Dec.  21.  1946). 
Charvat  announced  plans  for  his 
free  baseball  school  for  boys. 

The  school  meets  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  Saturdays,  with  a  staff 
of  major  and  Texas  League 
baseball  players  as  instructors. 
The  first  session  drew  more  than 
400  boys. 


errors.  The  selection  of  this 
man  is  very  important.  Make 
this  department  a  partner  in  the 
newspaper  operations  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  informed  on  each  day’s 
errors,  troubles  and  good  points 
as  they  are  reported. 

“The  labels  used  on  bundles 
varies  among  newspapers.  Just 
remember  that  the  only  reason 
for  a  label  is  to  designate  its 
destination.  So  use  large  type 
and  put  them  on  colored  paper 
for  easy  reading.  It  seems  to 
be  best  to  put  the  destination  at 
the  top  and  the  person’s  name 
below  in  smaller  type.  All  the 
driver  needs  to  know  is  where 
the  bundle  is  to  be  put  off. 

Make  Labels  Legible 

“When  you  use  old  newspapers 
for  the  top  wrappers  of  square 
bundles,  instead  of  putting  the 
small  label  on  the  newspaper,  a 
good  idea  is  to  first  stick  it  on 
a  colored  piece  of  paper  larger 
than  4x6  such  as  an  old  classi¬ 
fied  adv.  copy  form  destined  for 
the  baier.  ’Then  paste  the  whole 
thing  on  the  newspaper. 

“In  making  labels  for  your 
city  bundles,  just  put  the  route 
number  at  the  top  and  below 
this  have  the  trip  number  and 
stop  number.  Keep  other  un¬ 
necessary  matter  off  the  label. 
The  bundles  will  be  put  up  in 
reverse  order  to  the  way  they 
are  dropped  and  the  STOP  num¬ 
bers  will  give  the  driver  all  the 
information  desired. 

“When  the  dispatch  is  reg¬ 
ularly  different  as  on  Sunday,  It 
would  be  wise  to  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  set  of  plates  to  print  a  spe¬ 
cial  label  list.  Arrange  the 
plates  in  the  order  you  wish  the 
trips  to  be  dispatched.  Have  a 
number  for  each  trip  and  have 
each  label  carry  the  trip  num¬ 
ber.  By  the  use  of  these  trip 
number's,  a  new  man  can  carry 
out  the  bundles  and  sort  them 
by  trips. 

“The  marking  of  the  draw  on 
wrappers  is  most  important. 
The  necessary  thing  is  to  have 
the  draw  marked  clearly  and  in 
the  most  prominent  location  for 
the  clerk  to  see. 

“Sack  labels  can  be  had  by 
getting  the  Post  Office  to  print 
them,  but  most  newspapers  have 
ignored  these  labels  and  are 
using  a  pink  .shipping  tag  which 
they  tie  to  the  sack  rope.  This 
tag  bears  the  name  of  the  des¬ 
tination  in  large  type  and  it  is 
easily  seen  by  the  mail  clerks.’’ 

For  Mr.  Advertiser: 

ADVERTISERS  are  no  longer 

asked  to  bear  anywhere  near 
the  same  proportion  of  the  oper 
ating  costs  of  newspapers,  as  a 
result  of  increased  revenue  from 
the  subscriber,  James  N.  Shry- 
ock,  ABC  managing  director, 
told  Midwest  circulators. 

“For  many  years  if  operating 
costs  advanced  most  publishers 


raised  their  advertising  rates  to 
produce  additional  income  to 
offset  increased  costs,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  footing  the  bill,”  said 
Shryock.  “Today  increases  in 
operating  costs  have  been  large¬ 
ly  offset  by  increased  circula¬ 
tion  income. 

“The  higher  the  subscription 
rates  of  a  newspaper,  the  smaller 
becomes  the  proportion  of  oper¬ 
ating  costs  paid  for  by  adver¬ 
tisers’  dollars,  and  even  where 
higher  advertising  rates  are  just¬ 
ified  the  advertiser  is  not  asked 
to  carry  the  entire  load — circula¬ 
tion  revenue  is  always  a  factor 
working  to  the  advantage  of  the 
advertiser.” 

Carrier  Notes 

THE  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  full-page  pro¬ 
motion  ads,  introducing  by  name 
and  picture  carrier  boys  in  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
Marvin  A.  Young,  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  15-minute  ra¬ 
dio  interviews  with  carriers,  or 
“junior  dealers,”  as  he  calls 
them.  To  increase  listener  ap¬ 
peal,  Young  has  inaugurated  a 
“Question  of  the  Week”  to  be 
sent  in  by  the  radio  audience. 
The  person  whose  question  is 
picked  for  that  week  receives 
$1.00.  If  the  carrier  answers 
the  question  correctly,  he  also 
receives  a  dollar.  If  he  misses, 
the  dollar  is  carried  over  to  the 
following  week. 


Memmott  President 
Of  Utah  Press  Ass'n. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Prin¬ 
cipal  business  meeting  of  the 
Utah  Press  Association  recently 
was  devoted  to  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  a  board  of  directors  for 
the  coming  year. 

Former  vicepresident  of  the 
organization,  Clifton  N.  Mem- 1 
mott.  Helper  Journal,  was  elect- 1 
ed  president.  William  M.  Long,  | 
Box  Elder  News-Journal,  Brig  , 
ham  City,  was  elected  vicepres-  i 
ident.  and  Hal  G.  MacKnight.  i 
Sun-Advocate,  Price.  named ' 
secretary-treasurer. 

Those  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  included  Albert  W. 
Epperson,  Weekly  Reflex,  Kays  i 
ville;  C.  L.  Fretwell,  Roosevelt ! 
Standard;  A.  Frank  Gaisford,  I 
American  Fork  Citizen,  and 
Morgan  Rollo,  Cedar  City  Rec¬ 
ord. 
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Papers  Report 
Letters  Handled 
On  News  Basis 

State  College,  Pa.  —  While 
metropolitan  newspapers  of 
Pennsylvania  assert  they  easily 
detect  propaganda  or  subver¬ 
sive  material  in  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor,  smaller  newspapers  of  the 
state  report  they  are  not  both¬ 
ered  by  pressure  of  subversive 
groups  who  try  to  use  editorial 
pages  as  outlets  for  their  propa¬ 
ganda. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  reveals 
also  that  all  papers  queried  in 
the  survey  said  they  selected 
and  edited  letters  for  publics 
tion  on  the  same  basis  as  local  or 
telegraphy  copy. 

“If  all  letters  to  the  editor 
were  sure  of  publication,”  said 
the  editor  of  one  30,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily,  "advertising  would 
soon  hire  enough  publicity  ex¬ 
perts  to  get  their  stories  across 
to  the  public  through  the  use  of 
free  space  and  cut  their  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  accordingly.” 

Actually  few  subversive  let¬ 
ters  are  received,  the  survey  in¬ 
dicates,  but  constant  alertness  is 
necessary  to  catch  letters  from 
professional  pressure  groups. 

■ 

ABC  Board  to  Meet 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  will  con¬ 
vene  Feb.  22-23,  at  Hotel  Ponce 
de  Leon,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


ATTAIN  THAT 


‘ADDED  SOMETHING" 


Beauty  Aid  Columns  ore  popular,  re^u- 
lar  feotures  of  The  Dollos  Tiwts 
Herald  and  ojt  considered  must  reed¬ 
ing  by  women  notionolly  known  fet 
their  beauty  ond  smort  grooming. 
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20  Journalism 
Schools  Enroll 
On  'Liberal  List' 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Head.s 
of  two  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  were  recently  voted  mem¬ 
bers  ot  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  They  are: 

Dr.  F.  L.  McDonald,  director 
of  the  department  at  the  Texas 
State  College  for  Women,  Den¬ 
ton.  His  department  has  140 
iournalism  majors,  receives  the 
complete  United  Press  wire 
service,  and  publishes  the  Daily 
Lass  O,  said  to  be  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  daily  newspapers  in  an 
American  woman’s  college. 

Charles  E.  Bounds,  M.  A., 
head  of  the  department  in  the 
University  of  Alabama,  Tusca¬ 
loosa.  His  department  has  four 
fulltime  and  three  part-time 
teachers,  a  total  class  enroll¬ 
ment  of  382,  and  well-advanced 
plans  for  expansion. 

The  total  ASJSA  membership 
now  represents  20  universities 
and  colleges  whose  school  or 
department  of  journalism  oper¬ 
ates  in  accordance  with  the  nine 
standards  of  education  officially 
adopted  by  the  society  at  its  St. 

Louis  conference  last  June. 

Among  the  demands  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  are  adequate  emphasis  on 
general  studies  in  addition  to 
techniques;  maintenance  of  small 
classes  to  guarantee  personal¬ 
ized  instruction;  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  training  of  general 
practitioners  rather  than  jour¬ 
nalism  specialists;  adaptation  of 
the  curricula  to  the  state  or  re¬ 
gion  in  which  the  school  is  lo¬ 
cated. 

The  society  takes  the  position 
that  hardly  more  than  10%  of 
a  professional  journalism  cur- 
liculum  should  be  strictly  tech¬ 
nical;  that  perhaps  an  additional 
10%  may  be  semi-techical;  and 
that  more  than  80%  must  be 
basic  liberal  studies  carefully 
integrated  with  the  technical 
offerings. 

The  institutions  now  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  ASJSA  "liberal 
list"  are:  Alabama.  Arkansas, 

Baylor,  Creighton.  Drake,  Loy¬ 
ola  of  the  South,  Michigan  State. 

Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.,  Pennsylvania, 

San  Jose  State,  South  Dakota 
State,  University  of  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Southern  Methodist,  Texas 
Christian.  Texas  State.  Texas 
Technological,  Tulane,  and  West 
Virginia. 

■ 

A.  J.  Thompson  Joins 
Paper,  Pulp  Firm 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A.  J.  Thomp 
'on.  pulp  and  paper  mill  con¬ 
sultant,  has  joined  the  Anherican 
Industrial  Co.  here  as  chief  en¬ 
gineer.  F.  B.  Oldham,  president, 
has  announced. 

He  will  have  full  charge  of 
the  building  of  mills  and  the 
installation  of  the  Sterling  Pulp 
Ihoces^  for  the  de  inking  of 
newsprint  and  the  Oxford  Piilo 
Process  for  the  de-inking  of  sul¬ 
phite  papers.  Mr.  Oldham  .said. 

Roland  I.  Mead,  formerly  asso- 
^ated  with  the  Process  Controls 
wrp..  has  joined  AIC  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales. 
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W  Market  is  as  big 
as  its  purchasing  power 


Worcester’s  Industrial  Wage  Highest 
of  any  Major  City  in  Massachusetts 


Worcester  families  have  more  money  to  spend  than  those  in  any 
major  city  in  Massachusetts,  and  repeated  surveys  show  they're 
spending  plenty  of  it.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor 
reveals,  in  its  latest  report  for  November  T946,  that  the  average 
industrial  wage  in  this  Central  New  England  metropolis  was 
$48.68,  which  accounts  for  food  purchases  53%  above  the  U.  S. 
average.  Here  again  is  proof  positive  that  Worcester's  industrial 
diversity  is  the  very  root  of  its  traditional  prosperity — one  of  the 
most  stable  markets  in  the  nation.  You  can  easily  reach  this  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  through  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette, 
which  covers  the  entire  area  with  a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,000  and  over  95,000  Sunday. 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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Miami  to  Get  Facsimile 
With  Some  Refinements 

By  Jerry  Walker 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHTS  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  would  begin  facsimile 
service  to  the  public  within  a 
few  months  prompted  a  re¬ 
fresher  visit  this  week  to  the 
laboratories  of  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

That's  where  Dr.  John  V.  L. 
Hogan,  facsimile  pioneer,  directs 
the  research  which  a  group  of 
newspapers  and  others,  banded 
together  as  Broadcasters  Fac¬ 
simile  Analysis,  has  been  financ¬ 
ing  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Knight  has  become  a  subscriber 
to  BFA  and  proposes  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  newspaper-of-the-air  to 
Floridians  on  a  regular  basis. 

'Right  Before  Your  Eyes' 
"Facsimile."  Mr.  Knight  de¬ 
clared,  “is  the  most  radical 
change  in  newspaper  publishing 
methods  since  the  invention  of 
typesetting  machines.  Within  a 
few  years  at  most  it  promises 
you  an  entirely  new  concept  of 
the  daily  newspaper. 

"Facsimile  means  an  exact 
copy  or  reproduction  of  the 
Miami  Herald  as  a  continuing 
process  in  your  home — right  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes." 

While  Mr.  Knight's  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  appreciated  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  the  laboratory  experts  are 
more  restrained;  they  don't 
claim  yet  that  their  achieve 
ments,  to  date,  would  warrant 
scrapping  of  presses  or  other 
equipment  needed  to  produce 
more  than  the  original  copy  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

For  the  purposes  of  its  demon¬ 
stration,  the  Miami  Herald  will 
have  half  a  dozen  of  the  latest 
laboratory  models  of  facsimile 
receivers,  including  one  console 
cabinet  designed  for  the  home. 
Also  the  latest  transmitting 
equipment  will  be  installed  at 
WQAM 

Since  mass  production  of  BFA 
sets,  designed  by  Radio  Inven¬ 
tions,  has  been  delayed  until 
late  summer  at  the  General 
Electric  Co.  plant,  the  Miami 
experiments  probably  will  be 
confined  at  first  to  the  receivers 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  lob¬ 
bies  of  the  large  leisure  lama¬ 
series. 

New  Financing  Idea 
This  plan,  incidentally,  has 
suggested  a  new  method  for  a 
newspaper  to  introduce  fac¬ 
simile  by  letting  hotels  or  ad¬ 
vertisers  underwrite  the  costs  of 
public  view  machines. 

( BFA  currently  offers  pub¬ 
lishers  a  minimum  set  of  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  and  a  program 
service  for  “less  than  $10,000.’’) 

Many  new  improvements— or 
rather  refinements — will  be  seen 
in  Miami.  They  are  all  on  the 
technical  side,  such  as  an  im- 
proved  printer  blade  and 
switches  to  control  variations  in 
reproduction  of  halftones  and 


type  faces,  but  they  all  add  up 
to  a  very  readable  sheet  which 
is  one-quarter  of  a  standard-size 
newspaper  page. 

Dr.  Hogans  associates  have 
been  experimenting  with  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  “fax  ’  pages,  play¬ 
ing  around  with  type  and  make¬ 
up  and  showing  how  flexible  it 
can  be  and  how  necessary  it 
will  be  for  the  facsimile  editor 
and  his  staff  to  originate  rather 
than  follow  old  patterns. 

Regular  body  type  of  newspa¬ 
pers  comes  out  fuzzy  in  the  re¬ 
production  and  the  lines  are  too 
close  together.  Laboratory 
tests  with  pages  made  up  with 
Varityper  copy  approach  what 
the  experts  call  “satisfactory.” 
But  such  copy  requires  skillful 
condensation. 

Commercial  standards  have 
not  as  yet  been  set  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  no  revenue  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  advertising  until 
they  are.  Numerous  advertisers 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  util¬ 
ize  the  new  medium  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  sizable  audience,  and 
some  have  a  notion  they  would 
like  to  broadcast  sponsored 
pages  or  sections. 

16  Sheets  Per  Hour 

No  official  voice  has  been 
raised  against  broadcast  of  edi¬ 
torials  in  a  facsimile  newspa¬ 
per.  If  the  nations  broadcast¬ 
ers  succeed  in  their  current  cam¬ 
paign  to  permit  editorializing  by 
stations,  facsimile  may  arrive 
without  a  quarrel  on  that  score. 
The  problem  of  sponsored  pages, 
where  the  advertiser  provides 
the  editorial  content  as  well  as 
the  ads,  is  bound  to  meet  with 
opposition  of  publishers;  yet  it 
may  be  welcomed  by  others  who 
choose  to  publish  facsimile  news¬ 
papers. 

Present  machines  will  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  four  fax  pages 
every  15  minutes  —  that's  the 
equivalent  of  one  full-size  news¬ 
paper  page;  four  an  hour,  or  96 
if  the  receiver  is  left  turned  on 
all  day.  The  paper  cost  alone, 
for  such  a  “Sunday  edition”  of 
a  metropolitan  paper,  would  run 
around  $1. 

The  experts  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  that  the  average  newspa¬ 
per  could  prepare  a  fresh  fax 
sheet  every  three  or  four  min¬ 
utes,  for  constant  transmission, 
so  BFA  has  gone  to  work  on  a 
special  package  of  fax  feature 
pages.  ’They  contain  condensed 
versions  of  some  standard  fea¬ 
tures;  some  entirely  new  ones 
built  for  fax. 

Mr.  Knight  was  quite  right 
when  he  said  “facsimile  publish¬ 
ing  should  open  up  an  entirely 
new  field  of  journalism.”  As  far 
as  the  practical  experts  can  see 
right  now,  it’s  something  to  be 
viewed  as  a  supplemental  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  established  newspa¬ 
per. 


Unique  Station 
Soft  Pedals  Ads 

Washington  —  A  radio  broad¬ 
cast  station  de-emphasizing  ad¬ 
vertising  is  rounding  out  its  first 
week  in  Washington  with  the 
operators  reporting  favorable 
response  from  the  listening 
public. 

Station  WQQW  went  on  the 
air  Jan.  5  and  now  is  heard 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m. 
Ownership  is  vested  in  125 
Washingtonians,  none  of  whom 
owns  more  than  1%  of  the  stock. 
It’s  “listener’s  bill  of  rights”  in 
eludes:  No  more  than  four  com 
mercial  announcements  an  hour. 
No  commercial  more  than  60 
seconds.  No  two  commercials 
in  a  row. 


N.  Y.  Times  Opens 
Office  in  Boston 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  a 
Boston  advertising  office  at  140 
Federal  St.,  to 
serve  New  Eng¬ 
land  advertisers 
and  agencies.  J. 

Edgar  Pool,  Jr., 
who  has  been  on 
the  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  staff 
for  the  past  two 
years,  will  be 
manager. 

Before  his  as¬ 
sociation  with 
the  Times,  Mr. 

Pool  was  for  10 
years  with  Muir 
&  Co.  advertising  agency  and  be 
fore  that  with  the  financial 
house,  S.  B.  Chapin  &  Co. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Cuts  Washington  Staff 

Washington  —  Repercussions 
of  the  Philadelphia  newspaper 
situation  following  sale  of  the 
Record  to  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  were  felt  in  Washington. 

The  Record  bureau  here  has 
been  out  of  operation  since  the 
strike  against  the  Stern  paper 
began  last  November,  and  now 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  bu¬ 
reau  was  conducted  by  Robert 
S.  Allen  and  Robert  Roth. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
cuts  its  Washington  bureau  from 
10  to  three  correspondents  with 
John  C.  O’Brien,  Paul  McGahan 
and  Nicholas  P.  Gregory  remain¬ 
ing.  Other  staff  members  in 
Washington  were  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  out  of  the 
Philadelphia  city  room. 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Raises  $60,000 
For  Community 

Appioximately  $60,000,  raised 
through  two  giant  projects,  has 
been  turned  over  by  the  Brook- 
lyn  Eagle  to  two  community 
drives.  Between  $30,000  and 
$35,000  was  netted  at  the  first 
annual  Radium  Ball  sponsored 
by  the  newspaper  and  will  go 
to  sponsoring  cancer-detection 
clinics  in  Brooklyn.  ' 

Slightly  more  than  $22,000  was 
realized  through  the  sponsorship 
of  the  inaugural  “Brooklyn  i 
Against  the  World”  three-game 
baseball  series  at  Ebbetts  Field 
last  August,  a  venture  jointly 
conducted  with  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  Baseball  Club.  ’liiis 
money  will  finance  the  newly-  ■ 
founded  Brooklyn  Amateur 
Baseball  Foundation. 

The  Eagle,  through  Publisher 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  underwrote 
all  expenses  for  the  Radium 
Ball  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George 
and  attended  by  4,000  persons, 
and  shared  with  the  Dodgers  the 
expenses  of  the  “Brooklyn 
Against  the  World”  promo¬ 
tion. 

Both  enterprises  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  annually. 

The  Radium  Ball  was  con 
ceived  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Mara, 
women’s  page  feature  writer, 
and  elicited  wide  support 
through  the  borough.  A  feature 
of  the  campaign  was  the  co¬ 
operation  of  prep  ."chool  students 
in  distributing  tickets. 

The  Baseball  Foundation  will 
he  a  permanent  organization 
with  headquarters  in  the  Dodg 
ers’  offices  and  will  stimulate 
interest  in  amateur  and  sandlot 
baseball.  A  fulltime  director 
will  shortly  be  named  to  super 
vise  the  activities.  Already  the 
city's  Board  of  Education  has 
turned  over  14  playing  fields  to 
the  Foundation  for  use  by  teams 
'nitherto  without  “homes.” 


Insurance  Plan  Begun 

Royal  Oak,  Mich.  —  A  group 
insurance  plan  —  a  50-50  em¬ 
ploye-management  proposition— 
has  been  put  into  effect  on  the 
Royal  Oak  Tribune  with  alinost 
100%  participation  by  fulltime 
employes.  The  plan  includes 
life  imsurance,  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment,  weekly  ac 
cident  and  sickness  benefit,  hos¬ 
pital  daily  benefit,  miscellanMUS 
hospital  charges  and  surgical 
expenses. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 


Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 


Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  0.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL. 


PORTER  BLOG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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Gateways  to  Safe  and  Pleasant  Journeys 


'lb  the  rail  lerininals  of  American  cities 
come  the  famous  trains  whose  names  spell 
the  romance  of  travel.  To  these  stations 
come  travelers,  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
w  ho  appreciate  the  dependability  and  luxu¬ 
rious  comfort  of  a  fine  train  ...  of  cars 
built  by  Pullman-Standard. 

If  you  want  to  go  when  you  plan  to  go  . . . 
if  you  enjoy  eye-leivl  scenery,  relaxation 
and  fun  en  route,  you’ll  go  by  train.  If  you 
look  for  the  finest  and  safest  in  rail  trans¬ 
portation,  you’ll  find  it  on  cars  which  bear 


the  Pullman-Standard  nameplate. 

By  placing  passenger  comfort  and  safety 
first;  by  setting  the  pace  in  engineering 
and  design;  by  leadership  in  quality  and 
volume  of  production,  Pullman-Standard 
has  helped  American  railroads  lead  the 
world  in  low-cost,  safe,  luxurious  trans¬ 
portation. 

Because  of  quality — proven  in  long  years 
of  fine  carbuilding  —  the  railroads  have 
bought  most  of  their  modern,  streamlined 
passenger  cars  from  Pullman-Standard. 


PUM,M  AN-STANl) \RI)  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 

Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast  •  Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  paints 


World's  largest  builders  of  streamlined  railroad  cars  .  .  . 
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Cleanup  of  Advertising 
Urged  by  Nicholson 


Nicholson 


ADVERTISING,  the  "rich  red 

blood  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system,"  must  be  cleaned 
up  "by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  it,” 
so  that  addition¬ 
al  governmental 
controls  will  not 
be  necessary,  it 
was  stated  by 
Ralph  Nichol- 
s  o  n  ,  publisher 
of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item. 

Speaking  b  e  - 
fore  the  10th 
District  of  the 
A  d  V  e  r  t  i  sing 
F  e  d  e  r  ation  of 
America  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said  that  radio  par¬ 
ticularly  has  suffered  advertis¬ 
ing  abuses  and  carelessness,  be 
cause  by  its  nature  as  a  non- 
printed  medium  it  is  not  as 
easily  controlled  by  advertisers 
and  customers. 

Admen'a  Obligations 

Mr.  Nicholson's  speech,  which 
discussed  advertising  as  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  democratic 
process,  said  in  part; 

“Advertising  makes  our  com¬ 
petitive  private  enterprise  pos¬ 
sible,  and  insures  the  opportun 
ity  of  a  free  press,  without 
which  neither  our  type  of  econ¬ 
omy  nor  government  could  en¬ 
dure.  That’s  why  it’s  hated  and 
feared  by  bureaucratic  vampires. 

“Every  person  then  engaged 
in  advertising,  in  whatever  ca¬ 
pacity  or  whatever  kind,  has  an 
obligation  to  himself,  to  his  fel¬ 
low-men,  and  to  their  descend¬ 
ants.  .  .  . 

“I  sincerely  believe  that  our 
political  and  economic  structure 
could  not  exist  without  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  Republics  cease  to 
exist  when  they  fail  to  serve 
their  people.  Ours  will  do  like¬ 
wise,  or  at  least  will  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  meeting  that  fate,  if  our 
people  are  not  better  off  under 
the  existing  system  than  under 
any  other.  .  .  . 

Represen  tatives 
To  Aid  Bureau 

Chicago — Plans  for  equipping 
sales  staffs  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  organizations  with  sell¬ 
ing  material  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  were  discussed  here 
Jan.  16  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chanter.  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Reports  of  Bureau  progress  in 
stimulating  interest  of  large  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  a  com¬ 
munity  approach  to  their  prob¬ 
lems  were  made  by  Alfred  B. 
Stanford,  the  Bureau’s  national 
director:  Harold  S.  Barnes,  asso¬ 
ciate  director,  and  H.  C.  Bern- 
sten.  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau’.s  Pacific  Coast  division. 
Don  Scott,  of  O.sborn,  Scolaro  & 
Meeker,  presided. 


“Any  reasonable  person  who 
can  read,  or  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  traveling  in 
many  other  countries  of  the 
world,  knows  that  the  so-called 
average,  or  common  man,  in 
this  country  is  better  off  from 
every  point  of  view  than  his 
counterpart  was  in  this  country 
in  previous  generations,  or  now 
is  in  any  other  land  on  this 
earth. 

“Advertising  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  chain  that 
made  all  this  possible.  Adver¬ 
tising  creates  desire.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  consumption.  Advertising 
makes  mass  production  possible. 
That  means  low  unit  cost  of 
whatever  is  produced.  That  is 
true  for  nearly  everything  from 
soap  to  automobiles  .... 

Must  Be  Honest 
"We  couldn’t  have  continued 
a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  without  mass  production 
that  made  the  people  well  off. 
We  couldn’t  possibly  have  sold 
enough  soap  and  automobiles  to 
have  kept  the  unit  cost  low  and 
within  reach  of  the  multitudes 
without  advertising. 

“Advertising  also  makes  a  free 
press  possible.  Without  a  free 
press,  government  would  not 
have  been  as  good.  It  might 
have  become  so  bad,  inefficient, 
corrupt,  and  even  tyrannical 
that  it  would  have  long  since 
been  overthrown.  .  .  . 

“Advertising  doesn’t  guaran¬ 
tee  a  free  press,  but  it  does 
make  it  possible.  And  a  free 
press  doesn’t  mean  freedom  of 
publishers  to  print  anything 
they  like.  It  really  means  the 
freedom  of  the  people  to  read 
whatever  they  choose  if.  of 
course,  they  can  find  it  avail¬ 
able. 

“Governments  that  resented 
interference  of  the  people:  gov¬ 
ernments  that  sought  to  per¬ 
petuate  despotism,  viewed  with 
alarm  both  the  tendency  of  the 
people  to  learn  to  read  and  the 
rise  of  newspapers.  They  passed 
laws  against  educating  the 
masse.s  and  sought  to  tax  news¬ 
papers  out  of  existence.  As 
early  as  1711  in  England  heavy 
taxes  were  imposed  both  on 
newspapers  and  advertising.  As 
late  as  1934  Huey  Long,  in 
Louisiana,  attempted  to  abridge 
a  free  press  by  a  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Some  newspapers  have  sur¬ 
vived  for  short  terms  of  years 
without  advertising.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  so-called  newspaper  in  New 
York  (PM — Ed.)  which  recently 
underwent  a  transition  from  a 
newspaper  without,  to  one  con¬ 
taining  advertising.  .  .  . 

“If  you  agree  with  all.  or  most 
of  these  observations,  perhaps 
you  will  go  along  with  another 
which  is.  that  as  important  as 
advertising  is  and  as  good  as  it 
is.  and  as  effective  as  it  has 
been,  it  should  be  better.  ...  It 
is  too  important  not  to  be  the 
best  that  honest,  competent 


people  in  this  country  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

“Does  that  condition  prevail 
now?  You  know  the  answer  as 
well  as  I  do.  It  is  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  A  recent  poll  of  school 
teachers  and  college  professors 
— a  very  critical  and  influential 
group  in  this  country — indicated 
that  59%  were  critical  of  adver¬ 
tising.  .  .  . 

“These  criticisms  are  funda¬ 
mental  and  sound.  Advertising 
should  be  cleaned  up  by  the 
people  who  do  it,  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  governmental  controls  are 
unnecessary  ....  I  mean  by  this 
that  advertising  should  be 
honest  and  inoffensive.  .  .  . 

“In  addition,  of  course,  adver¬ 
tising  must  be  effective.  That 
includes  being  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  timely.  You  all 
know  what  that  means.  In  my 
opinion,  printed  advertising  has 
made  more  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  and  violates  fewer  of 
high  standards  of  ethics,  than 
oral  advertising.  I  make  this 
charge  without  prejudice  be¬ 
cause.  in  addition  to  being  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  New 
Orleans  I  also  have  a  half¬ 
interest  in  a  company  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  which  owns  an  afternoon 
newspaper  and  a  very  good  ra¬ 
dio  station. 

Radio  Criticized 

“There  are  many  reasons  why 
there  is  more  to  be  done  in 
cleaning  up  radio  advertising 
than  magazine,  newspaper  and 
billboard  advertising.  Radio  is 
much  newer.  It  hasn’t  the  long 
years  of  experience  which 
taught  the  publishers  of  papers 
and  their  advertisers  that  hon¬ 
esty  is.  in  the  long  run,  the  best 
policy.  Radio  deals  with  the 
spoken  word,  which  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  more  carelessly  used 
than  the  written  word.  You 
know  a  good  many  people 
whose  word  you  wouldn’t  take, 
but  ^ose  name  written  at  the 
bottom  of  a  contract  you  would 
accept  as  a  binding  obligation. 
There  is  more  carelessness  in  ra¬ 
dio  also.  The  advertiser  himself 
may  never  hear  the  program. 
His  critical  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  may  not  know  what 
is  being  said  by  the  company  on 
the  air.  The  irate  customer 
can’t  clip  the  radio  ad  out  of 
the  paper  or  magazine  and  mail 
it  to  the  head  man  with  an  in¬ 
dignant  letter. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  tbit  field  and 
now  serve  Newspepcn  end 
Broedcastert  nationwide.  Hare 
your  Insurance  Broket  srrite 
os  for  full  details  and  quota¬ 
tions. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insuranc*  Exchanga  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  MissonrI 


Local  Ad  Brings 
National  Ad  Home 

Local  attention  was  called — in 
advance — to  a  national  adver¬ 
tisement  this  week,  when  46 
travel  agents  (40  from  New 
York  City)  took  space  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  tie-in  with 
a  Pan  American  Airways  inser¬ 
tion  appearing  in  the  Feb.  1  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

The  five-column  ad,  which  ran 
Jan.  28,  gave  a  boost  to  the 
travel  agents,  to  the  magazine 
and  to  the  airways  copy  orgi- 
nated  in  the  Times  advertising 
department. 


“Radio  station  owners  are  in 
pretty  much  the  same  position. 
They  don’t  hear  all  the  pro¬ 
grams.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
what  I  mean  by  honesty  in  ad 
vertising  is  the  effectiveness  of 
the  understatement  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company. 
When  its  announcer  says  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that,  ’When 
you  see  the  label  USS — United 
States  Steel — you  will  know  that 
the  steel  in  that  product  is  good 
steel,’  he  doesn’t  say  it  is  the 
best;  he  doesn’t  even  say  that 
it  is  better  than  that  produced 
by  any,  or  all  of  his  competitors. 
He  doesn’t  tell  you  that  doctors 
recommend  that  steel  as  being 
less  injurious  to  the  throat  than 
any  olher  steel.  .  .  . 

Urges  Action 

“Many  persons  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vertising  are  aware  of  the  ten- 
dencie.s  on  the  part  of  some  in 
the  business  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  The 
leaders  in  our  business  are 
preaching  this  same  sermon  con¬ 
tinuously.  Most  of  them  prac 
tice  what  they  preach.  I  repeat, 
there  are  only  a  few  rotten  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  barrel,  but  there 
shouldn’t  be  any.  Advertising 
is  important  to  the  continuous 
existence  and  well-being  of  our 
whole  people,  as  I  have  tried  to 
describe.  Let’s  recognize  this. 
Let’s  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  make  it  and  keep  it  honest 
and  effective." 


MOVING? 

w^HEN  moving,  help  us 
^  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  in  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  arc 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rales  tlomcstict 

$$.00;  Canatia,  S$.50;  foreigiit 
SS.OO, 
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ID 


The  shell  of  our  former  selves ! 


Stand  the  average  American  man 
next  to  a  knight  of  old,  and  you’ll 
discover  a  surprising  fact.  By 
modern  standards,  our  iron-clad 
ancestors  were  pretty  undersized! 

The  human  race  has  grown  ap¬ 
preciably  since  medieval  times.  But 
the  real  news  is  how  rapidly  it  has 
grown  recently.  For  instance,  the 
soldier  of  the  second  World  War  — 
according  to  Selective  Service  fig¬ 
ures  —  topped  his  1917  counterpart 
by  almost  a  full  inch! 

This  gain  is  largely  due  to  the 
things  we  have  learned  through  the 
years  about  food.  It  is  a  very  tangible 
result  of  research  in  vitamins. 


minerals,  proteins— the  myriad  com¬ 
plex  food  substances  which  help 
build  sound  bones  and  tall,  straight 
bodies. 

Because  so  many  of  these  vital 
substances  are  found  in  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food  —  milk  — 
National  Dairy  scientists  are  able 
to  make  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  sum  of  nutritional  knowledge. 

Behind  them  is  a  great  organiza¬ 
tion  —  and  many  specialized  talents 
—  teamed  up  to  turn  National  Dairy 
research  into  more  and  better  foods 
for  your  table.  And  these,  in  turn, 
help  advance  the  health  of  America. 
Just  watch  the  next  generation! 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . .  .  as  a  baste  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
hecUth  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Br-r-r!  Describes  Job 
Of  Lensman  in  Arctic 

By  Bert  Brandt 


FAIRBANKS,  Alaska— The  U.  S. 

Army’s  Task  Force  Frigid  is 
testing  man  and  military  equip¬ 
ment  here  under  conditions  of 
extreme  cold.  The  assignment 
to  cover  Operation  Frigid  for 
Acme  Newspictures  and  NEA 
Service  was  a  test  for  this  pho¬ 
tographer  and  his  equipment; 
neither  one  of  which  stood  up 
very  well  in  the  temperatures 
ranging  from  40  to  62  below 
zero. 

Even  with  22  pounds  of  Arc¬ 
tic  clothing,  my  teeth  chattered 
like  a  faulty  shutter  and  my 
hands  got  so  cold  I  couldn't  hold 
the  camera  steady.  At  one  point 
I  was  taking  a  closeup  of  a  sol¬ 
dier's  ice  covered  mustache  and 
eyebrows  and  as  I  looked 
through  the  wire  viewfinder  at 
him  his  face  began  to  turn  the 
yellowish  -  white  that  signifies 
it's  freezing. 

We  had  to  stop  the  picture 
taking  while  I  reached  over  and 
thawed  out  the  frostbitten  spot 
with  my  bare  hand. 

How  to  Keep  Hands  Warm 

Keeping  hands  warm  is  one  of 
the  big  problems  up  here.  The 
heavy  leather  Arctic  mittens  are 
too  bulky  for  making  delicate 
camera  adjustments  and  of 
course  you  can't  touch  the  freez¬ 
ing  metal  parts  with  bare  hands 
or  they’ll  stick  to  it  just  like 
your  tongue  would  to  the  pump 
handle  when  you  tried  it  as  a 
boy. 

'The  best  combination  seemed 
to  be  a  thin  pair  of  nylon  gloves 
covered  with  a  pair  of  knitted 
woolen  ones.  This  gives  ample 
freedom  of  finger  movement  and 
is  warm  enough  to  keep  the 
hands  from  freezing  during  the 
brief  periods  of  time  you  have 
them  out  of  the  Arctic  mittens 
while  making  adjustments. 

But  it's  the  photographic 
squipment  that  really  gives  you 
trouble.  At  56  below,  both  the 
front  and  back  shutters  froze  up 
»ven  though  the  Speed  Graphic 
lad  been  “winterized”  in  New 
fork  by  having  all  oil  and 

State  Hospital 
Opened  to  Press 

OxN.ARD,  Calif.  —  The  Oxnard 
^ress-Courier  has  won  the  con- 
;ent  of  authorities  at  Camarillo 
State  Hospital  for  a  “Newspaper 
)ay,”  and  Editor  -  Publisher 
jleorge  Grimes  has  invited  all 
California  editors  to  attend  on 
•"eb.  28. 

"I  think,”  Grimes  wrote,  “it 
vill  provide  some  extremely  in- 
eresting  copy.  ...  I  have  been 
tromised  there  will  be  no  change 
Vhatsoever  in  the  routine  of  the 
nstitution.” 

'  Camarillo  is  the  state’s  largest 
lospital  for  mental  defectives, 
vith  4,500  inmates. 


grease  removed  from  the  moving 
parts.  At  slightly  higher  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  back,  or  focal 
plane,  shutter  proved  to  be  the 
most  practical.  Even  that  at 
times,  when  set  at  1/ 100th  of  a 
second,  would  sign  as  it  slowly 
passed  across  the  film. 

At  other  times,  with  the  same 
setting,  it  would  skip  gaily 
across  the  film  as  though  not  a 
bit  concerned  about  the  weather. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
fast  panchromatic  film  loses 
about  half  a  stop  in  speed  in  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  made  uniform  ex¬ 
posures  well  nigh  impossible. 

Light  Only  3  Hours 

The  light  around  Fairbanks 
this  time  of  year  lasts  for  about 
three  hours  from  a  little  after 
10  a.m.  until  nearly  2  p.m.  The 
sun  seldom  breaks  through  the 
ice  fog  that  hangs  over  the  area 
and  in  five  days  of  picture  shoot¬ 
ing  with  Task  Force  Frigid 
there  were  only  seven  minutes 
of  sunshine.  Average  exposure 
would  be  about  l/70th  at  f5.6, 
but  you  have  to  set  the  shutter 
speed  higher  than  that  to  get 
something  that  even  approxi¬ 
mates  l/70th. 

Besides  shutter  trouble,  nu¬ 
merous  other  things  happened  to 
my  photographic  equipment  to 
make  picture  taking  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  a  nightmare.  In  low  temper¬ 
atures,  the  batteries  in  the  flash¬ 
gun  lost  their  efficiency  rapidly 
until  they  would  not  work  at  all. 
The  wire  connecting  flash  gun 
to  synchronizer  and  the  wire  on 
the  extension  flash  both  froze 
until  they  could  hardly  be  bent. 

The  light  meter  in  my  pocket 
got  so  cold  it  would  take  the 
needle  half  a  minute  to  climb  to 
the  proper  place  on  the  scale. 
The  lens  shade  kept  falling  off 
because  it  was  made  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  metal  than  the  lens  and  both 
did  not  contract  from  the  cold  to 
the  same  degree. 

Static  and  Fog  Patterns 

Film  packs  were  a  problem 
because  if  you  pulled  the  film 
tabs  too  quickly  in  the  extreme 
cold  it  would  cause  static  elec¬ 
tricity  to  make  strange  fog  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  film.  Sometimes 
the  film  would  get  so  brittle  it 
would  snap  inside  the  back. 
Flash  bulbs  occasionally  would 
only  glow.  At  other  times 
there  would  be  a  two-second  de¬ 
lay  between  the  time  the  shutter 
tripped  and  the  bulb  fired. 
Sometimes  they  would  syn¬ 
chronize  perfectly.  Probably 
the  inefficiency  of  the  batteries, 
even  when  kept  in  the  pocket 
for  warmth,  had  much  to  do 
with  flash  bulb  failures. 

To  take  pictures  efficiently 
and  with  some  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  in  extreme  cold  a  new 
camera  should  be  devised  with 
plastic  covering  all  metal  parts, 
a  simple  shutter  with  few  mov¬ 


Bert  Brandt  of  Acme — all 


ing  parts,  and  a  flash  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  allow  you  to 
keep  the  batteries  inside  your 
clothing  at  body  heat  and  which 
would  be  attached  to  the  flash¬ 
gun  on  the  camera  with  wires 
having  a  type  of  covering  that 
would  not  break  in  the  cold. 

With  these  problems  worked 
out.  something  should  be  done 
about  the  photographer  to  keep 
him  warm.  Maybe  only  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  lived  in  Wis¬ 
consin  or  Minnesota  should 
tackle  Arctic  assignments.  I 
know  that  for  a  New  York  pho¬ 
tographer  like  me  f-r  r-ozen  is 
the  word  for  Operation  Frigid. 

B 

Strikes  Affected 
63  Papers  in  '46 

Chic.xgo — Sixty-three  newspa¬ 
pers  in  37  U.S.  and  Canadian 
cities  experienced  strikes  dur 
ing  1946,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee.  There  were  39 
strikes  altogether,  with  the  pre¬ 
dominant  issue  being  wages, 
although  other  issues  accounted 
for  15. 

Twenty-five  of  the  strikes 
were  initiated  by  members  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  with  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  initiating  five  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
four,  and  other  unions  with  one 
or  two  each.  The  papers  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  and  Oakland, 
Calif.,  were  affected  by  city¬ 
wide  sympathy  strikes  in  which 
newspaper  employes  of  all 
unions  participated. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946  there 
were  six  strikes  in  progress  in 
six  cities  affecting  11  newspa¬ 
pers.  Of  these  six,  the  strikes 
in  Winnipeg,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  continue 
into  1947. 


togged  out  for  Arctic  art. 

M.  J.  Frey  Heads 
Northwest  Assn. 

Portland.  Ore.  —  The  Pacific 
North  ivest  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  member  newspapers 
in  the  five  Pacific  Northwest 
states  and  British  Columbia, 
conducted  its  26th  annual  con¬ 
vention  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1. 

The  membership  unanimously 
reelected  the  board  of  directors, 
who  named  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  M.  J.  Frey,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Ore¬ 
gonian,  president;  P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal,  treas¬ 
urer;  William  H.  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review,  first  vice- 
president;  O.  Leigh  Spencer, 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Daily  Province,  second 
vicepresident,  and  D.  S.  Haines, 
secretary. 
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ravure 


Gravure  once  was  risky  as  roulette  .  .  .You  .  .  .  which  the  advertiser  has  already  seen,  and 
put  your  money  on  the  red,  for  instance,  got  revised  to  his  satisfaction.  Intaglio  sets  the 

crimson  in  Chicago,  salmon  in  St.  Louis,  standards  to  which  reproduction  must  conform, 

pink  in  Pittsburgh,  scarlet  in  San  Francisco, 
incipient  measles  in  Minneapolis!  Gravure 
was  then  the  victim  of  geography. 

Now  gravure  cross-country  is  consistent  in 
color  and  effect  in  every  medium,  because  . . . 

The  gravure  printer  doesn’t  start  from 
scratch  with  original  copy — but  with  Intaglio- 
processed  positives  which  permit  proper  and 
uniform  reproduction. 

And  because  Intaglio  pioneered  in  gravure 
proving,  every  gravure  pressroom  has  a  color 
guide,  in  a  complete  set  of  progressive  proofs 


The  advertiser  served  by  Intaglio  is  spared 
all  the  confusing,  complicated  transactions  that 
occur  when  dealing  direct  w  ith  many  sources 
...  is  saved  time  and  money,  wear,  tear  and 
temper  ...  is  assured  tranquillity  instead  of 
tension  between  closing  date  and  publication. 

Two  modern  new’  plants  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  ...  are  equipped  to  |  ^ 

process  gravure  advertising,  ^  ^ 
in  either  monotone  or  color —  ••n 

promptly,  efficiently,  economically.  I 


SERVICE  CORPORATION 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  GRAVURE  &  LETTERPRESS  SERVICERS 

NEW  YORK:  305  E.  St.  •  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Ct.  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 


154-Line  Ad 
Takes  Honors 
In  Study  105 

Four  national  and  two  local 
advertisements  in  the  Dec.  5  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 
scored  percentages  placing  them 
on  lists  of  best-read  ads,  com¬ 
piled  for  the  105  newspaper  ex¬ 
aminations  conducted  to  date  by 
♦he  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  in  its  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading. 

A  small  ad  announcing  the 
availability  of  dealer  franchises 
for  a  new  automobile  won 
double  honors.  Running  only 
154  lines  on  page  25,  and  featur¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  the  new  “Bobbi 
Car,”  it  attracted  41%  of  the 
men  and  19%  of  the  women.  It 
tied  for  ninth  place  in  the  Auto¬ 
motive  group  for  all  studies  to 
date.  It  also  topped  the  men's 
list  of  best-read  national  ads  in 
the  survey  issue,  and  placed 
third  on  the  women’s  list. 

Best  on  Index 

In  addition,  the  “Bobbi  Car” 
ad  soared  to  top  place  on  the 
“index  list"  for  all  automotive 
advertisements  measured  to 
date.  On  the  index — reading  per 
line  per  100,000  readers — the  dis¬ 
play  rated  a  score  of  men,  266 
and  women,  123. 

Tru  Heat  Iron,  a  new  product 
by  General  Mills,  tied  for  top 
honors  with  women  (26%)  and 
for  second-place  honors  with 
men  ( 12%  ). 

A  full  column  of  Christmas 
recipes  inserted  by  the  Central 
Illinois  Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  tied 
for  fourth  place  in  the  Public 
Utilities  category  for  all  studies 
to  date.  It  was  read  by  26%  of 
the  women. 

A  298-line  Formfit  garments 
ad  on  the  back  page  of  the  28- 
page  Thursday  issue  scored 
men,  5%  and  women,  16%  to 
tie  for  sixth  place  in  the  v/ear- 
ing  apparel  category. 

Local  Topper 

The  highest  scoring  local  ad 
was  an  1,806-line  Piggly  Wiggly 
display  on  page  21.  Read  by  22% 
of  the  men  and  60%  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  it  stopped  both  local  lists 
in  the  survey  issue  and  took 
ninth  place  on  the  all-study  list 
in  the  grocers  and  butchers 
group. 

A  2V^-inch  story  about  a  local 
tavern  holdup  won  sufficiently 
high  readership  to  tie  for  ninth 
place  on  the  women’s  list  of 
best-read  news  stories  compiled 
for  all  105  studies.  Illustrated 
with  three  pictures  of  suspects, 
and  appearing  on  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section,  it  was 
read  by  81%  of  the  men  and 
85Vfe  of  the  women.  It  topped 
the  women’s  list  of  best-read 
stories  in  the  issue,  and  tied  for 
first  piace  on  the  men’s  list. 

Ti^  for  top  honors  among 
men  was  the  lead  story  banner- 
headlined  on  the  front  page 
about  John  L.  Lewis  and  his 
mine  union  being  fined  in  Fed¬ 
eral  court.  It  also  placed  third 
on  the  women’s  list  with  a  score 
of  69%. 

Local  news  was  strongly  fa¬ 
vored  by  readers  of  the  survey 
issue. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Joins  Deglin  and  Wood 
WILLIAM  E.  MALONE,  JR., 

formerly  with  Sherman  & 
Marquette,  New  York,  has  joined 
with  Theodore  L.  Deglin  and 
Henry  F.  Wood,  principals  of 
Deglin  -  Wood,  Inc.,  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency,  277 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
firm  name  has  been  changed  to 
Deglin,  Wood  &  Malone.  Malone 
will  serve  as  vicepresident.  At 
Sherman  &  Marquette  he  was 
account  executive  for  the  Col¬ 
gate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  account. 
Earlier,  he  was  associated  with 
American  Home  Products  Corp., 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.,  and  Lord 
and  Thomas,  Rose-Martin  and 
Redfield  -  Johnstone  advertising 
agencies.  During  the  war  he 
served  overseas  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services. 

In  New  Spots 

MARTHA  HUHTA  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  corporation  secretary  of 
Robert  W.  Orr  & 

Associates,  New  ^ 

York.  She  was  ^ 
formerly  with 
Lennen  &  Mit¬ 
chell,  Inc.,  New 
York.  .  .  .  James 
P.  Newton,  for¬ 
mer  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  West¬ 
ern  Family 
magazine,  has 
joined  the  Hoi-  , 
lywood  staff  of 
W.  Earl  Both-  Huhta 

well,  Inc.  He 

will  handle  West  Coast  mer¬ 
chandising  for  the  agency.  An¬ 
other  addition  to  W.  Earl  Both- 
well  is  Harold  T.  Willman,  an 
assistant  production  manager  in 
the  agency’s  Pittsburgh  office. 
Formerly  with  Walker  &  Down¬ 
ing  and  James  B.  Sipe  Co.,  he 
was  most  recently  assistant 
production  manager  of  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  Pittsburgh. 

Sherwin  R.  Rodgers  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  Harry  J. 
Lazarus  and  Co.,  Chicago.  Rodg¬ 
ers,  recently  released  from  Navy 
duty,  will  coordinate  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  publicity  and  radio  activi¬ 
ties  and  also  serve  as  an  account 
executive  on  general  accounts. 
Ruth  Holman  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  agency’s  art  de¬ 
partment  to  art  director. 

Charles  F.  McCandles  has 
been  named  director  of  research 
of  the  Inter-American  Research 
Service.  Previously  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  he  earlier  managed  the 
research  department  of  Kudner, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  held  sev¬ 
eral  executive  research  positions 
with  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Julian  Miller,  II,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Olian  Adver¬ 
tising,  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to 
become  head  of  Miller  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  will  publish, 
among  other  things,  a  monthly 
magazine  Prom  directed  toward 
the  teenagers  of  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity. 

Gordon  C.  Aymar  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Platte,  New  York,  as  art  con¬ 
sultant. 

Howard  J.  Dutcher.  Jr.,  for¬ 


merly  of  the  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  department  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  division  of  G. 
M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York,  as 
an  account  executive.  Prior  to 
the  war  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 

W.  J.  Yost  has  joined  Owen  & 
Chappell,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
vicepresident  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Frankfort  Distil¬ 
lers  account. 

Sanford  Levin,  previously  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mar- 
kay  Waist  House,  has  joined 
Rodgers  &  Brown  Advertising, 
New  York,  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  new  business  de¬ 
partment. 

Bradley  Houghton  has  joined 
Ridgway,  Ferry  &  Yocum,  New 
York,  as  production  manager  of 
the  agency. 

James  M.  Cleary,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary,  Chicago,  is  Chicago 
chairman  of  American  Brother¬ 
hood  Week. 

Agency  Notes 

GEORGE  MAHER  and  William 

P.  Futterman  announce  the 
formation  of  Maher  &  Futter¬ 
man  Advertising,  HE.  Walton, 
Chicago.  Maher  for  12  years 
was  associated  with  NBC  in  the 
production  division  and  more 
recently  was  radio  director  at 
L.  S.  Toogood  Recording  Co. 
Futterman  was  with  Goldblatt 
Brothers  for  18  years  as  vice- 
president,  publicity  and  sales  di¬ 
rector  and  last  year  formed  the 
Ward  &  Futterman  Agency,  from 
which  he  recently  retired. 

Saul  Betens,  for  the  past  year 
advertising  consultant  on  the 
west  coast  for  Allied  Plastics, 
National  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
and  the  Glass  Craftsmen,  has  an¬ 
nounced  formation  of  the  Bet¬ 
ens  Company,  advertising.  Of¬ 
fices  are  located  at  1475  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Hy  Stein¬ 
berg,  at  one  time  with  Shappe- 
Wilkes,  New  York,  is  art  con¬ 
sultant. 

■ 

Retail  Kit  Offers 
Spring  Ad  Ideas 

To  help  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men  get  ready  for  spring, 
the  March  Monthly  Selling  Kit 
released  recently  by  the  Retail 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  includes:  a 
forecast  of  promotional  spring 
fashions  for  men  as  well  as 
women;  suggestions  for  March 
food  promotions  with  an  eye  to 
the  Lenten  season;  plans  for 
hardware  store  programs. 

Course  Outlined 

Other  kit  offerings  are  an 
article  on  Gimbel’s  training 
course  for  its  executives  and 
the  section  on  Copy  Cribbing,  a 
selection  of  copy  ideas  originally 
published  in  March,  1939,  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  success  story  of  the 
month  concerns  Crowley,  Milner 
&  Co.,  Detroit  department  store, 
whose  annual  sales  volume 
jumped  from  $13,720,245  in  1941 
to  $21,404,952  in  1945.  the  last 
year  for  which  sales  figures  are 
available. 
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New  York  Ad 
Agency  Elects 
3  Directors 

H.  K.  McCann,  president  of 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc..  New 
York,  has  announced  that  Roy 
M.  Alderman.  Marion  Harper 


Harpei  Alderman 

Jr.,  and  Julian  L.  Deane  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Mr.  Alderman  has  been  with 
McCann-Erickson  for  17  years, 
12  of  which  were  spent  in  Cleve¬ 
land  as  vicepresident  and  resi¬ 
dent  manager  of  the  local  office. 
He  served  as  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  be¬ 
fore  leaving  in  1940  for  Army 
service.  Following  his  discharge, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  New 
York  office  as  vicepresident  and 
a  service  group  head,  handling 
such  accounts  as  American  Gas 
Association,  Revlon  Cosmetics, 
National  Cash  Register  and 
others. 

Mr.  Harper  joined  McCann 
Erickson  as  a  trainee  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1933.  Later  transferred  to 
the  research  department,  he  be 
came  manager  of  copy  research, 
then  director  of  all  research  ac 
tivities.  He  was  appointed  a 
vicepresident  in  April,  1945. 

Mr.  Deane,  vicepresident  and 
account  executive  for  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
affiliated  Esso  Marketers,  joined 
the  agency  in  1934.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Bosch  Corp.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

■ 

Weekly  Now  Daily 

Batesville,  Ark  —  The  News- 
Review,  weekly,  published  by 
Jared  E.  Trevathan,  has  changed 
to  a  daily  under  the  name  of  the 
Batesville  Daily  News. 
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Santa  Fe 


"Stand-by  Service"  for  Air  Transport 


Santa  Fe,  one  of  America’s  great  transportation  sys* 
terns,  is  offering  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  public 
service  by  establishing  an  air  operation  to  carry  mail 
and  freight  in  Santa  Fe  territory.  Applications  for 
that  purpose  have  been  filed  with  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board. 

As  far  back  as  1928  Santa  Fe  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  air  speed  as  a  vital  factor  in  our  national 
transportation  system  and  participated  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  "air-rail”  service. 

Since  then,  Santa  Fe  has  done  much  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  America’s  air  transport  system. 

“Ground  Facilities”— Ready  and  Willing 

Fortunately,  Santa  Fe’s  long  leadership  in  serving 
the  vast  West  and  Southwest  provides  the  right  loca¬ 
tions  and  a  physically  up-to-date  and  "going”  plant 
on  which  to  build,  quickly  and  e£Eciently,  a  com¬ 
plete  "stand-by  service”  for  air  transport. 

Important  Santa  Fe  Advantages 

Santa  Fe  provides  such  advantages  as  the  greatest 
fleet  of  diesel  power  in  railroading,  giant  diesel 
trucks  and  trailers  readily  available  at  strategic 
points,  America’s  largest  private  communications 
system,  ample  station  and  warehouse  facilities  with 
modern  handling  devices  all  along  the  line. 

In  addition,  70,000  Santa  Fe  people  have  the 
real  "know-how”  of  getting  freight  from  its  origin 
to  its  destination,  faster,  more  carefully,  more  safely. 

That’s  why  we  say,  in  co-operation  with  air  trans¬ 
port,  too  . .  .  Santa  Fe — tbaFs  the  system. 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 

Serving  the  West  and  Soutf  west 
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PROMOTION 


Slogans  Important 
In  Promotion  Effort 


€06 


By  T.  S.  Irrin 

SLOGANS  are  wonderful  things. 

They  are  whole  promotion 
campaigns  packed  into  one  tight 
phase.  This  being,  as  people 
keep  telling  us,  the  atomic  age, 
one  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
eall  them  the  little  atomic 
bombs  of  promotion. 

That  temptation  isn't  hard  to 
overcome,  however.  We  much 
prefer  to  refer  to  slogans  as  the 
Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  just  the  other 
day,  as  “short  cuts  to  communi¬ 
cating  throught  and  influencing 
action.”  That  wraps  them  up 
pretty  well. 

The  News  was  talking  about 
slogans  because  it  has  just  had 
one  tailored  for  its  own  personal 
use.  Its  slogan;  “The  Newspaper 
That  Goes  Home!”  Toss  it  around 
a  little  bit.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
good  sense. 

Off  in  the  corner,  we  note  a  lit¬ 
tle  character  who  says,  “Slogans? 
Corn!”  Mebbe.  But  mighty  profit¬ 
able  corn,  wed  say,  thinking 
only  of  one  other  slogan,  the  one 
that  makes  all  the  world  think 
of  the  New  York  Times,  “All  the 
News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 

Or,  if  you’d  like,  you  can 
think,  as  the  News  points  out,  of 
that  other  slogan,  “A  New  Deal.” 
That  sort  of  paid  off,  too. 

“Slogans,”  to  quote  more  from 
the  News,  “have  started  wars, 
won  elections,  sold  soaps,  cereals 
and  automobiles.  The  power  of 
a  slogan  is  incalculable.  .  .  .” 

Happy  Days 

CHARACTER  up  in  Toronto 

name  of  Sidney  Carpenter 
keeps  needling  us  until  were 
just  about  ready  to  conclude 
that  the  war’s  over  and  happy 
days  are  here  again.  Vacation 
days,  that  is.  Sidney’s  the  dap¬ 
per  little  promotion  manager  of 
the  Toronto  Star.  He  keeps 
needling  us  with  some  smart 
resort  promotion  he  does.  Sort 
of  stuff  he  did  before  the  war 
to  good  effect,  but  naturally 
withheld  during  the  war. 

One  is  a  little  booklet  entitled 
“Three  Keys  to  More  Ontario 
Vacation  Prospects.”  It  has 
everything  in  it  the  advertiser 
would  need  or  want  to  know, 
including  the  order  blank.  This 
was  mailed  recently  to  1,500  re¬ 
sort  owners.  The  Star's  “Vaca¬ 
tion  Guide,”  however,  is  their 
big  promotion.  Some  25,000 
copies  of  it — a  handy,  informa¬ 
tive,  nicely  Illustrated  booklet — 
are  being  distributed  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Selling  Furniture 
IMPRESSIVE  is  a  promotion  the 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  se^s 
out  titled  “How  to  Sell  Furni¬ 
ture  in  Los  Angeles.”  It's  a 
spiral  bound,  SV^xll  booklet, 
simple  in  design  and  single  in 
impact.  Copy  is  somewhat  spotty. 
It  was  written  by  21  advertisers. 
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You’ve  guessed  it.  Each  of  the 
21  advertisers  tells  how  to  sell 
furniture  in  Los  Angeles.  And 
each  one  of  them,  strangely 
enough,  tells  the  same  thing, 
advertise  in  the  Examiner. 

Packed  onto  two  pages  at  the 
beginning  of  this  promotion  are 
some  facts  and  figures  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  got  up,  with  the  help 
of  Fact  Finders  Associates, 
which  measure  the  size  of  the 
potential  furniture  and  home  ap¬ 
pliance  market  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Brother,  it's  something. 
So  is  this  promotion. 

Picture  Exhibit 
SMART  idea  of  putting  a  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  promotion  to 
work  not  only  for  your  news¬ 
paper  but  for  all  of  them  is  be¬ 
hind  current  traveling  photo  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News. 
Paper  exhibited  collection  of 
photographs  of  the  Tournament 
of  Roses  at  last  month’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  convention,  the  exhibit 
went  on  tour,  being  shown  in 
display  windows  of  other  news¬ 
papers,  in  department  store  or 
travel  bureau  windows.  Any 
paper  wanting  to  show  the  ex¬ 
hibit  can  do  so.  Only  charge  is 
for  expressage. 

In  the  Bag 

KEEN  series  of  self-mailers  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  One  says,  “Here  is 
the  shortest  questionnaire  in  the 
world.”  Question,  “Which  daily 
newspaper  in  Pittsburgh  has  the 
largest  circulation.”  Answer.  .  . 
ah.  you  guessed  it!  Another — 
things  really  are  heading  back 
for  them  there  competitive  days! 
—has  to  do  with  new  passenger 
car  advertising. 

Milwaukee  Journal  sends  out 
a  neat  reprint  of  a  series  of  its 
trade  paper  advertisepients. 
Makes  a  bunch  of  good  a'ds  do 
a  good  job  all  over  again,  and 
for  very  little  extra  cost. 

Detroit  Free  Press  putting  out 
a  quick  little  news  letter  for  au¬ 
tomotive  people,  dealers  and 
salesmen,  which  it  cleverly 
titles  “The  Radiator.” 

Impres.sive  and  well-planned 
job  is  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  Monthly  Sales  Plan  Indi¬ 
cator,  which  wraps  up  the  whole 
business  of  retail  store  planned 
advertising  in  a  single  handy  lit 
tie  volume.  Bureau  of  Advertis 
ing’s  Retail  Division  takes  a  nice 
bow  for  its  contribution. 

■ 

Fight  Censorship 

The  American  War  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  has 
formed  a  committee  on  censor¬ 
ship  aimed  at  eliminating  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  world. 


Letters  on  Page  One 
SO  POPULAR  has  the  “letters 
to  the  editor”  department  be¬ 
come  at  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal  that  the  paper 
each  Thursday  starts  its  “What 
the  People  ’Think”  column  on 
Page  1,  jumping  to  the  editorial 
page.  Letter  response  as  a  re¬ 
sult  has  been  greater  than  ever, 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  publisher, 
reports. 

Ads  Introduce  Staff 
THE  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Cale¬ 
donian-Record.  has  launched  a 
series  of  institutional  ads  focus¬ 
ing  public  attention  on  the  per¬ 
sonalities  involved  in  producing 
the  newspaper.  First  staffer 
honored  in  the  column  was 
Glenn  Perry,  head  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

M-'tv  Society  Feature 
‘  REMNANTS,”  spelled  with  a 
hyphen  between  each  letter, 
is  the  name  of  a  column  appear¬ 
ing  once  a  week  in  the  society 
section  of  the  Hagerstoum  ( Md. ) 
Daily  Mail.  Written  by  Society 
Editor  Miss  Betty  J.  Frantz,  the 
column  contains  anecdotes, 
sketches  and  stories  of  women 
that  otherwise  would  not  appear 
in  the  paper. 

Safety  Pennants 
SAFETY  campaigns  In  schools 
are  being  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Green 
pennants  are  awarded  each 
school  with  an  accident-free 
month.  There  are  130  schools 
in  the  competition. 


V^ts  and  Fathers 

THE  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 

Republic  is  carrying  a  series 
of  pictures,  one  each  day  on  the 
picture  page,  of  veterans  and 
their  fathers  who  have  gone  into 
business  together.  Back  of  the 
feature  is  the  purpose  of  .show¬ 
ing  that  Rockford’s  veterans  do 
not  belong  to  the  unemployed 
•52  20  Club.” 

■ 

Caliiornia  Admen 
View  New  Fields 

San  Ma'teo,  Calif. — Glimpses 
into  future  fields  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  with  new  products,  were 
revealed  to  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  A^ociatlon  here  by 
Lowell  Garrison,  Coast  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  of  General  Electric  Co. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher, 
San  Mateo  Times,  was  guest  of 


'Open  Meeting' 
Bill  Sponsored 
By  PNPA  Board 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Putting  nen 
teeth  in  the  libel  laws  of  Pena 
sylvania  was  endorsed  unani 
mously  last  week  by  the  ex 
ecutivc  committee  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  meeting  at  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  with  William 
L.  McLean,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  taking  over  as 
president-elect  of  PNPA  for 
1947. 

Because  they  felt  there  is  not 
presently  on  the  statute  books 
an  adequate  law  protecting 
newspapers  against  persons  who 
furnish  false  information,  PNPA 
is  fathering  a  bill  to  be  intro 
duced  in  the  Legislature. 

Also  PNPA  is  sponsoring  a 
bill  which  would  require  that  ail 
meetings  of  legislative  bodies 
and  of  boards,  commissions  and 
authorities  created  by  or  operat¬ 
ing  as  agencies  of  political  sub- 
divisio.ns.  at  which  ordinances, 
resolutions,  rules,  regulations 
and  other  actions  are  adopted, 
are  to  be  open  to  the  public 
The  proposed  Act  would  permit 
the  holding  of  executive  sessions 
from  which  the  public  is  ex 
eluded,  but  prohibit  the  adoption 
of  ordinances,  resolutions,  rules 
regulations  and  action  at  such 
.‘sessions. 

Newsprint  was  discussed  at 
length,  with  reports  that  Col.  J. 
Hale  Steinman  of  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  formerly  with 
WPB,  is  in  Washington  confer 
ring  with  government  ofiSciab 
concerning  complaints  registered 
by  labor  papers  and  other  small 
publications. 

Mr.  McLean  was  authorized  to 
name  a  committee  to  study 
group  insurance  for  the  benefit 
of  members.  The  matter  of  can¬ 
cellation  of  syndicate  contracts 
was  taken  up  with  the  result 
that  Stanley  W.  Calkins,  of 
Unionlown  Newspapers,  will  in¬ 
vite  western  Pennsylvania  pub 
lishers  to  present  their  views  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  government  agencies. 

William  N.  Hardy,  RNPA’." 
genera!  manager,  reported  that 
the  membership  of  the  associa 
tion  as  of  Jan.  15  was  128  dailies. 
120  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies, 
and  six  legal  journals,  a  total  of 
254. 

Sixteen  weekly  newspapers 
have  applied  for  membership 
since  October. 

Mr.  McLean  announced  the 
aopointment  of  Mr.  Calkins  ^ 
chairman  of  the  newly  consti 
tuted  executive  committee.  He 
is  the  retiring  president. 


the  first  held  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Wallace  B.  Kirkes, 
Times  advertising  manager. 

ALL  TYPES  OF  WORKERS 

are  among  the  15,000  readers 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Fill 
yoiu:  employment  openings 
from  this  rich  labor  source 
easily  and  quickly  with  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Help 
Wanted  Ad. 
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CELLOPHANE  IJA 
ADHESIVE  l¥l 
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Flight  Fledglings  .  .  .  The  C.A.A. 

reports  that  aviation  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  country  has 
reached  the  highest  level  of  interest 
since  it  was  started  in  1942. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 


truck  distribution.  The  News  started 
daily  distribution  by  plane  in  four 
Georgia  towns  on  September  4, 1945, 
later  added  four  more  communities 
to  the  route.  Papers  are  dropped  at 
seven  towns  and  a  stop  is  made  at 
the  eighth. 


Reconversion  Note  .  .  .  Veterans 
of  the  Military  Services  working  at 
The  Martin  Company  now  number 
more  than  6,000,  having  jumt^d 
from  300  in  exactly  one  year.  The 
total  Martin  personnel  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  airplane 
manufacturer. 
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He  “Wrings  Them  Out”  .  .  . 

O.  E.  (Pat)  Tibbs,  chief  test  pilot  for 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 
makes  the  first  test  flight  of  every 
new  plane.  He  has  logged  2,800 
hours  as  a  test  pilot  alone,  is  equally 
at  home  at  the  controls  of  a  30-ton 
amphibian,  a  powerful  dive-torpedo 

.  _  All  I  •  I  bomber  or  a  speedy. airliner. 

Modern  Pegasus  ...  All  kinds  ^ 

of  freight  are  being  carried  by  all 
kinds  of  planes  these  days  .  .  .  from 
light  planes  to  converted  bombers. 

Recently,  American  Air  Express 
claimed  two  records  for  the  longest 
and  largest  shipments  of  race  horses 
by  air.  Three  horses  were  carried 
8,250  air  miles  from  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina,  to  Newark,  N.J.,  Airport 
in  52  hours;  while  three  planes  flew 
12  of  the  animals  from  Saratoga  to 
Los  Angeles  during  the  past  year. 


Mighty  Mauler  .  .  .  The  Navy’s 
newest  carrier  -  based  dive  -  torpedo 
bomber,  the  Martin  Mauler,  is  in  the 
over-350-miles  per  hour  class,  with  a 
maximum  range  of  over  1,700  miles. 
It’s  designed  for  operation  off  the 
new  large  aircraft  carriers  of  the 
Midway  class. 


Safety  First .  .  The  scheduled  Air¬ 
lines  of  the  U.  S.  operated  nearly 
tw'ice  as  many  planes,  nearly  twice 
as  many  miles  and  carried  nearly 
twice  as  many  passengers  in  1946  as 
in  1945.  In  the  face  of  this  increase, 
there  were  3  less  passenger  fatalities 
in  1946  than  in  1945,  or  73  passenger 
fatalities  out  of  13,000,000  in  1946. 


News  In  the  Air  .  .  .  The  Macon, 
Ga.., 'News'  study  of  suburban  news¬ 
paper  delivery  by  plane  shows  this 
method  to  be  cheaper  than  motor 


One  Pound  Per  Horsepower  .  .  . 

has  been  the  long-time  goal  of  air¬ 
craft  engine  designers.  This  goal  has 
been  reached.  The  new  Pratt  it 
Whitney  Double  Wasp  ”CA”  puts 
out  one  horsepower  for  each  pound 
it  weighs.  This  new  efficiency-plus 
engine  has  been  included  in  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Martin  2-0-2  and  3-0-3. 


Gold  Mine  in  the  Sky  ...  The 

La  Luz  gold  mine,  located  high  in  the 
mountains  of  Nicaragua,  is  really  air¬ 
borne.  Nearly  30,000  tons  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  have  been  flown 
in  to  its  location. 


Maiden  Flight  .  .  .  The  new  Martin  2-0-2  airliner,  show-n  above  on  its  first 
test  flight,  will  carry  passengers  and  cargo  at  nearly  five-miles-per-minutc! 
Martin  2-0-2’s  and  3-0-3’s  will  go  into  service  this  year  on  these  great  airlines: 
Capital  (PCA),  Eastern,  Chicago  &  Southern,  Braniff  International,  United, 
Northwest,  Delta,  Panagra,  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  (Brazil),  Acroposta  (Argentina), 
Mutual,  Flying  Tiger,  Air  Borne  Cargo,  U.  S.  and  Willis. 
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90c  Gets  Color 
In  Easy  Process 
On  S.  F.  News 

San  Francisco — Ninety  cents 
gets  you  color  even  in  this  era 
of  equipment-order  delays,  the 
San  Francisco  News  reports. 

That's  the  total  cost  for  a 
newspaper  with  an  alert  art  de¬ 
partment,  its  own  engraving 
plant  and  a  press  with  two  or 
more  printing  units,  Charles 
Massey,  managing  editor,  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  90  cents — that's  the  price 
of  a  22  by  28  sheet  of  .0005 
frosted  acetate. 

“Success  of  the  color  Job  result¬ 
ing  hinges  on  interdepartmental 
teamwork,  mostly  between  the 
artists  and  the  engraver,'*  Mr. 
Massey  said.  The  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor  stress^  that  he  was 
only  the  interpreter  of  the  News 
activity.  Credit  goes  to  Moses 
Olney,  engraving  room  foreman: 
Bruce  Bowring,  head  artist,  and 
Lenny  De  Carlo,  staff  artist,  he 
explained. 

Sample  All  Grays 


improvement  was  desired. 

Today  the  art  department  can 
turn  out  a  color  job  in  an  hour. 
And  it  can  make  a  four-color 
job  for  $3.60.  Separate  acetate 
sheets  are  needed  for  each  color. 

First  development  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  was  a  tone  variation  found 
obtainable  by  highlight  dots. 
Then  De  Carlo  discovered  that 
by  using  two  equal-size  photo 
prints  further  improvement 
could  be  obtained.  One  print 
was  printed  lighter  than  usual 
for  the  dark  plate.  The  other 
print  was  made  darker,  the  color 
spots  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the 
acetate.  This  picked  up  a  heavier 
dot  lor  the  color  plate. 


Series  on  Food  Waste 
Brings  Army  Changes 

Last  May,  Gaynor  Maddox, 
NEA  Service  food  editor,  turned 
out  a  story  on  Army  food  waste 
dramatized  by  starvation  condi¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  He  named  Army 
posts  and  detailed  amounts  of 
food  ruined  by  mishandling. 

High  Army  brass — but  not 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower — de¬ 
nounced  him  as  “vicious  and  ir¬ 
responsible,”  but  he  kept  pound¬ 
ing  away.  Then  a  committee 
of  civilian  experts  looked  into 
Army  food  handling  and  made 
52  recommendations. 

This  week  General  Eisen¬ 


hower  sent  orders  to  Army  com¬ 
manders  throughout  the  world 
embodying  50  out  of  52  of  these 
recommendations.  He  credited 
the  publicity  on  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  for  pushing  the  new  rules 
through. 


$75  Scale  in  Denver 

Denver,  Colo. — A  contract,  to 
run  for  13  months  and  providing 
for  a  $75  top  for  reporters  and 
copy  desk  men  after  five  years’ 
experience,  has  been  signed  by 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild.  The  1946  top  was  $60 
after  four  years. 


300,000 


THRILLED  TO  MIAMTS 
/\NNLAL  KING  ORANGE  J.4MBOREE 


The  process,  born  of  necessity 
to  produce  color  at  low  cost  and 
quickly,  first  involves  sampling 
all  grays  in  the  art  department's 
cabinet.  Samples  from  white  to 
solid  black  are  obtained.  The 
engraver  should  then  make  cuts 
of  each — an  inch  square  size  is 
enough — using  the  regular  news¬ 
paper  screen. 

Black  proofs  should  be  pulled 
so  the  artist  can  check  for  the 
I  size  of  the  dots  produced  by  each 
shade  of  paint.  Then  the  same 
cuts  should  be  run  through  the 
I  proof  press  using  colored  ink. 

Overprinting  of  the  color  inks 
I  with  black  will  provide  color 
I  combinations  and  shades. 

Using  these  for  a  gauge,  the 
artist  takes  the  picture  on  which 
.  he  wants  color  and  prints  it  the 
size  he  desires  to  reproduce  in 
the  newspaper.  This  is  retouched 
as  any  black  and  white  phota 
I  Four  legister  marks  are  placed 
I  in  corners,  or  at  top  and  bottom. 

Next  take  some  adhesive  or 
'  scotch  tape  and  fasten  one  edge 
of  the  90-cent  strip  of  acetate  to 
the  black  and  white  photo.  On 
I  the  acetate,  paint  the  areas 
I  where  color  is  desired.  Color 
patches  are  used  to  determine 
the  shade  of  gray  paint  needed 
'  for  the  desired  color  result. 

Keeping  the  acetate  in  place 
,  over  the  picture,  the  engraver 
‘  shoots  the  color  plate.  Next  he 
,  lifts  back  the  acetate,  turns  the 
photograph  to  a  30-degree  angle 
from  the  color  shot  and  makes 
the  black  plate.  This  shift  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  the  dots  on  the 
plates  from  forming  a  pattern. 

There  is  no  problem  of  obtain¬ 
ing  accurate  register  points,  as 
the  register  marks  on  the  photo 
will  appear  on  the  color  plate. 
And  when  the  plates  are  com¬ 
plete,  they  are  sent  right  along 
to  the  stereotyping  department. 

The  process  developed  by 
i  Olney,  Bowring  and  De  Carlo  in 
careful  experiments  is  a  eom- 
1  bination  of  the  duo-tone,  cellu¬ 
loid  overlay  and  block-out  meth- 
4  ods.  From  the  first  experiment 
the  plates  were  still  usable,  but 


300,000  witRMMd  Hm  uasssi  ipecHKl*  ef  Hm  Orosq*  Oowl  Jawiborts 
Parade  . . .  90,000  RIQUKSTIO  ticketa  for  the  oaeoal  New  Yeor'i  Day 
foatbaH  cIcMtic  In  Miemi's  foniad  Oraaqe  lewi. 

Yet.  the  eattemert  ore  is  Miami.  Oar  alert  yeor-oroand,  pepolatiea, 
plot  ear  eoty-tpendlng  wioter  visiters  censtitvte  a  rich  marhet  t4  iater- 
notieoal  scope.  Many  ef  these  people  ore  coming  to  Miami — Florida's 
No.  1  glamor  city— to  stay. 

Yea  can  reach  this  baying  oodience  threagh  The  Miami  Herald,  Florida's 
first  newspaper.  The  Miami  Herald  dominates  the  Florida  marliat. 


iStiami  Hjerald 

JOHN  S.  KNIOHT,  PUSIISNIB 

NATIONAL  RiniESfNTATIVn;  STORT,  RROOKS  A  FINLRY.  INC. 
~Cr*al«r  Miami  —  Th»  Intoraalioaal  Mortal  el  Ike  Amaricai" 
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A  Report  to  the  Public  by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


IN  the  interests  of  employees,  stockholders,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  public,  the  management  of 
Johns-Manville  concentrated  efforts  in  1946  to¬ 
ward  increased  production  for  urgent  postwar 
demands  and  broadened  growth  of  the  company. 

Sales,  employment,  and  payrolls  set  a  new 
record  for  a  full  peacetime  year.  Profits  were 
improved  over  1945. 


This  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  labor  short¬ 
ages  due  largely  to  scarcity  of  housing  and  com¬ 
petition  of  unemployment  benefits;  strikes  at  two 
of  J-M’s  largest  plants  lasting  from  November,  1945, 
to  March,  1946;  delays  in  getting  machinery,  raw 
materials  and  construction  supplies;  government 
controls  which  forced  the  discontinuance  of  cer¬ 
tain  products,  and  generally  unbalanced  conditions. 


Here  are  the  highlights  of  Johns-Manville’s  annual  statement  for  the  year  1946:* 


Total  Income . S92  million 

For  all  costs  (except  those  shown  below) . 45^4  million 

To  employees  for  salaries  and  wages .  39V&  million 

To  government  for  taxes .  IVi  million 

To  stockholders  in  dividends .  3 Vi  million 

Leaving  in  the  business .  2V4  million 


*  Earning*  after  taxes  were  S6.03  per  share  of  common  stock. 

*  Taxes  were  equivalent  to  S1.75  per  share  of  common  *|0ck. 

*  Profits  were  6K  cents  per  dollar  of  total  income. 

Johns-Manville  doubled  the  production  rate  of  prewar  1940  in 
such  important  building  materials  as  asbestos  shingles,  Flexboard 
and  home  insulation,  thus  helping  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 

On  the  average  J-M  building  materials  prices  have  risen  less 
than  15%  since  prewar  1941.  Average  straight*time  hourly  wage 
rates  were  74%  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  1941  and  prices 
of  raw  materials  were  substantially  higher. 

PRODUCTION  INCRIASINO 

Many  projects  in  the  company's  S50  million  expansion,  replace¬ 
ment,  improvement  and  cost  reduction  program  were  well  under¬ 
way  and  will  be  put  into  operation  in  1947. 

The  program  includes  construction  of  new  plants  at: 

*  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  200,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  insulating  board 
products  made  annually  will  double  the  company's  output  of  this 
material  to  supply  needs  in  commercial  buildings  and  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  additional  homes. 

*  Tilton.  N.  H.,  where  new  developments  in  asbestos  insulations 
will  be  produced. 


*  Port  Union,  Ontario,  where  Transite  (asbestos-cement)  pipe 
and  rock  wool  insulations  will  be  produced  for  a  greatly  expanded 
Canadian  market. 

The  first  of  a  group  of  buildings  was  near  completion  in  a  new 
research  center  being  erected  near  Manville,  N.  J..  to  provide  the 
largest  research  facilities  in  the  world  devoted  to  building  mate¬ 
rials,  insulations  and  allied  industrial  products. 

OTHIR  PROJiCTS 

Other  projects  to  facilitate  growth  of  J-M  include  expansion  of 
facilities  to  produce  more  asbestos  fibre,  Transite  pipe,  marine 
sheathing,  rock  wool  insulation,  roofing  materials  and  other 
products. 

When  the  program  is  completed  Johns-Manville's  prewar  pro¬ 
duction  rapacity  will  be  materially  increased. , 


CHAIZMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
jnHXS.MA.SIVIU.E  CORFORATtON 

*  Thote  detiring  more  complete  injormation  should  refer  to  • 
booklet  containing  the  formal  Annual  Report  to  Stockholders 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  on  request.  Address  t  John^ 
Manville  Corporation,  22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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HOUSTON’S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  FOR  34  YEARS 


ranch  breeders  o£  silver  and 
laig'nS  <5i  Accounts  platinum  foxes.  Newspapers  are 
continued  from  page  14  to  be  on  schedule.  v  t, 

L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  named  by  Roosevelt 
Raceway,  Westbury,  L.  I.;  using 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio. 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 
New  York,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
York,  has  been  named  by 
Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  as 
agency  for  Look  Magazine. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago, 
is  the  new  agency  for  Burgess 
Battery  Co.,  Freeport.  Ill.,  han¬ 
dling  advertising  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Battery  Division. 


V'-rntion  Idea 

the  ALCOA  STEAMSHIP  COM- 


its  three  new  ships — the  Alcoa 
Cavalier,  Alcoa  Clipper  and  Al¬ 
coa  Corsair  —  from  both  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  Ads 
«ill  appear  in  33  papers  from 
fojst  to  coast.  Travel  sections 
in  Sunday  issues  predominate 
on  the  schedule.  Magazine  and 
tnde  paper  campaigns  are  also 
olann^.  and  travel  folders,  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  counter  cards 


^  available  as  tie-ins.  Fuller  & 

Smith  &  Ross,  New  York,  is  the  Campaign  Briefs 
agency.  THE  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSO¬ 

CIATION  has  inaugurated  an 
HaenTY  Appointments  advertising  campaign  on  five- 

rUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN,  Chicago,  cent  airmail  to  start  March  1  in 
has  been  appointed  by  Jeffer-  newspapers, 


trade  papers  and 

son  Island  Salt  Co.,  Louisville,  postal  employe  magazines. 

Ky,  Newspapers  will  be  used  in  agency  is  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
ivertising  its  Hexagon  table  New  York.  .  .  .  Lanchere,  Inc.. 
salt.  maker  of  Protene  shampoo  and 

The  New  York  office  of  Maxon,  other  cosmetic  products,  has  ap- 
l«.,  has  been  assigned  to  handle  pointed  the  Atlas  Advertising 
the  advertising  of  the  French  Agency,  Chicago,  and  plans  to 
National  Tourist  Office,  head-  make  use  of  newspapers,  spot 
quarters  in  New  York.  A  cam-  radio  and  car  cards  in  selected 
paigns  built  around  cartoons  of  markets  shortly.  .  .  .  Schedule 
•he  French  scene  is  planned  for  for  Sherwood  Bulb  Gardens. 
wspapers  and  magazines.  Er-  Portland,  Ore.,  now  includes  15 
rine  Metzl,  internationally  noted  newspapers  in  Oregon  and 
artist,  will  do  the  cartoons.  Southern  Washington.  Copy  con- 

Abbott  Kimball.  New  York,  cerns  Oregon  grown  bulbs  in- 
!ias  been  appointed  by  the  Fur  eluding  regal  lilies,  daffodils  and 
America,  tulips. 


The 


•  Thi.s  sparkling  rotogravure  magazine  —  tops  in 
Houston  —  is  now  available  in  full  color.  Every 
page  is  locally  written  for  local  interest,  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  Chronicle  readers  and  advertisers 
since  the  first  issue  appeared  last  July  in  monotone. 
This  local  touch  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Chronicle’s  Sunday  magazine  is  providing  the 
^  highest  penetration  of  any  medium  in  the  big 
^  Houston  market.  And  now,  in  full  color,  reader 

\  interest  and  selling  power  will  reach  new 

\  heights.  That  advertisers  have  been  quick  to- 
\  recognize  this  additional  pulling  power 
^  which  color  gives  this  superior  medium,  is- 
indicated  by  the  many  color  schedules  re- 
^  ceived  since  announcement  was  made  in 
^  December  that  full  color  would  be  avail- 
\  able  in  February.  We  suggest  early  space 
'  reservations  for  spring  and  summer 
issues. 

\  Take  advantage  of  this  ADDED 
^  SELLING  power  in  the  rich  Houston 
market.  Write  direct  or  communi- 
y  cate  with  The  Branham  Company 
\  for  full  details. 


Farmers 


Mine's  AuoTHin  KiasOh  Wise 
Mews  Men  Use  Pness  Wineiess 
K  -  Exclusively!! 


MHk  Walt  Hemrich  heads  our  elec- 
trnnic  w-eather  department,  more 
properly  known  as  the  Central 
Frequency  Bureau.  He  forecasts 
the  most  efficient  wavelengths 
for  round-the-clock,  world-wide 
communications,  which  one 
more  reason  Prewi  is  able  to  give 
V  newsmen  the  and  most 

reliable  service. 

W.  A.  HEMRICH 

When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 
personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 


organization  can  give  .  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

m  WORIP'S  ONLY  eOMMUNiCATiOMS 
CARRiCR  SPWCmCAUY  VeSiGMEO 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS, 


The  Houston  . 
Chroniclo,,^;^^ 


Th«  HoMaton  Markat  ia  aaM 
V  whan  ya«r  atary  ia  laid 
...  in  Tba  Chranicia 


htcutive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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Gannett  Dailies  Print 
After  3-Montli  Lapse 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— With  the 
“back  pay”  Issue  referred  for 
arbitration  and  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  unsigned  contract  in  process 
of  negotiation,  the  Gannett 
newspapers  here  resumed  pu¬ 
blication  Feb.  8,  three  months  to 
the  day  that  this  city's  two  daily 
papers  were  shut  down  over  a 
wage  dispute  with  the  local 
Typographical  Union. 

Decision  of  the  Photoengrav- 
«rs’  Union  to  accept  the  com¬ 
pany's  wage  offer  and  return  to 
work  resolved  the  last  of  six 
union  disagreements  and  allowed 
the  presses  to  run  for  weekend 
issues  of  the  evening  Times- 
Union  and  the  morning  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle.  Demands  of 
the  photoengravers  for  one 
week’s  back  pay  will  be  settled 
as  work  continues.  They  claimed 
their  contract  required  a  week's 
notice  of  a  “layoff.” 

The  only  contract  outstanding 
is  one  with  the  Pressmen's  and 
Assistants’  Union.  This  contract 
is  being  negotiated  while  the 
pressmen’s  demands  for  back 
pay  during  the  shutdown  are  be¬ 
ing  reviewed  under  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  international  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  which  exists 
between  the  union  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Wage  Settlements 
Final  wage  settlements  ar¬ 
rived  at  with  the  unions  were 


as  follows 

• 

New  Rate 

Union 

Increase 

Days  Nights 

Printers  . . . 

$16 

$74 

$79 

Stereotypers. 

$13.79,  $14.32 

$74 

$79 

Engravers 

$12 

$84 

$89 

Mailers  . . . 

$13.  $14 

$S9 

$63 

Guild  . 

$16 

$77 

$79 

Pressmen...  Under  negotiation. 


All  contracts  were  made  for 
one  year  from  Feb.  8. 

Although  the  company  did  not 
receive  the  go-ahead  from  the 
photoengravers  until  after  a 
membership  meeting  on  Friday 
night,  the  Times-Union  went  to 
press  on  schedule  Saturday  with 
a  14-page  adless  Issue.  This  time 
interval  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  to 
produce  a  full  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion,  but  the  staff  achieved  com¬ 
mendable  results  with  a  24-page 
issue.  The  comic  supplement 
was  missing  but  This  Week  mag¬ 
azine  was  included,  and  the  ad¬ 
less  Sunday  edition  was  distrib¬ 
uted  at  a  bargain  rate  of  5  cents 
a  copy.  Display  advertising  was 
carri^  in  the  Monday  editions. 

Managing  Editor  Joseph  T. 
Adams  contrived  to  dummy  a 
first  issue  of  his  Times  -  Union 
which  differed  little  from  a  nor¬ 
mal  issue  without  its  customary 
complement  of  ads. ' 

The  impact  of  the  three-month 
shutdown  was  recognized  with  a 
three -column  chronological  his¬ 
tory  of  the  strike  which  domi¬ 
nated  the  top  half  of  page  one 
and  broke  to  an  inside  page. 
Eleven  and  one-half  columns  of 
type  were  required  to  list  the 
deaths  which  had  occurred  since 
the  strike  began  Nov.  8. 


Comic  strips  were  confined  to 
two  pages  through  some  excel¬ 
lent  continuity  captions.  Strips 
of  Nov.  9  and  Feb.  8  were  run, 
with  about  150  words  of  contin¬ 
uity  in  between  to  bring  the 
readers  up  to  date. 

Question  Department 
The  Times  -  Union  announced 
that  additional  review  material, 
prepared  during  the  shutdown, 
would  be  carried  in  succeeding 
issues.  The  paper  also  organized 
a  “Question  Department,”  which 
offered  to  serve  the  readers  by 
running  down  news  items 
missed  by  the  readers  or  clarify¬ 
ing  rumors  heard  by  readers 
during  the  newspaper  blackout. 

Managing  Editor  George  R. 
Shoals  of  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  utilized  half  the  space  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  24-page  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  to  present  the  bulk  of  the 
review  matter  prepared  by  his 
staff  during  the  shutdown. 

The  cramped  Sunday  D  &  C 
managed  to  find  three  columns 
for  Pierre  Berton’s  copyrighted 
INS  features  on  his  expedition 
into  “Headless  Valley,”  and  the 
paper  launched  a  new  syndi¬ 
cated  column  in  its  Monday  is¬ 
sue,  Billy  Rose’s  “Pitching 
Horseshoes.” 

Gannett  officials  disclosed 
some  of  the  behind-the-scenes 
mediation  activity  in  the  chron¬ 
ological  history.  Mayor  Samuel 
B.  Dicker  and  Vicemayor  Frank 
Van  Lare  of  Rochester  were 
credited  with  being  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  the  hold¬ 
out  unions  and  the  management 
together  for  the  final  negotia¬ 
tions  which  ended  the  deadlock. 
The  mayor  was  called  in  by  the 
company  in  mid-January  when 
negotiations  had  reached  a  stale¬ 
mate  with  pressmen,  mailers, 
and  stereotypers  over  the  back 
pay  issue,  after  a  contract  set¬ 
tlement  had  been  achieved  with 
the  printers. 

Mayor's  Effort  Related 
Mayor  Dicker,  the  report  re¬ 
lates,  first  attempted  to  have  the 
disputed  matters  submitted  to  a 
state  Supreme  Court  justice. 
The  company  accepted  but  the 
unions  declined.  He  then  pro¬ 
posed  arbitration  by  a  federal 
judge,  with  the  same  result.  Re¬ 
peated  contacts  by  the  mayor 
with  President  George  L.  Berry 
of  the  International  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  assignment  of  A.  J. 
De  Andrade,  the  union’s  inter¬ 
national  vicepresident,  to  come 
to  Rochester  to  confer  on  the 
matter.  'The  agreement  which 
resulted  was  as  follows: 

“The  question  involving  pay 
for  time  not  worked  during  the 
strike  is  to  be  determined  under 
the  framework  of  the  interna- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  arbitration  agreement 
which  exists  between  the  IPAU 
and  the  ANPA. 

“The  company  puts  in  escrow 
the  sum  of  money  which  the 
pressmen  claim  their  due,  pend¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  arbitra-; 
tion.”  I 

The  company’s  explanation  of* 


the  deadlock  on  the  “back  pay” 
issue  was  set  forth  as  follows: 

“Then  followed  a  stalemate 
over  the  issue  of  whether  the 
company  should  pay  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  and  mailers  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike.  The 
unions  claimed  the  company  vio¬ 
lated  terms  of  their  contracts 
and  was  liable  for  the  strike  pay. 
The  company  denied  the  liabil¬ 
ity  and  charged  that  all  unions 
involved  in  the  strike  had  re¬ 
fused  to  perform  their  work  or 
to  return  to  work  after  Nov.  14; 
claimed  all  unions  except  the 
guild  had  struck. 

“The  company  offered  to  arbi¬ 
trate  and  resume  work  during 
the  arbitration.  The  unions  re¬ 
fused  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  strike  pay.  The  pressmen’s 
international  union  supported 
their  stand  and  demanded  press¬ 
men  be  paid  for  time  lost  before 
negotiations  would  be  resumed. 

‘“niere  the  matter  deadlocked 
upon  the  principle  of  paying 
men  while  on  strike.  The  cost  to 
the  company  was  secondary  to 
the  principle  involved.  The  com¬ 
pany  declared  it  would  not  pay 
voluntarily  but  would  pay  if 
directed  to  do  so  by  a  court  or 
arbiter.  The  unions  contended 
they  were  not  on  strike,  were 
locked  out  as  a  result  of  the 
company’s  alleged  violation  of 
their  contracts  or  supplemen¬ 
tary  understandings.  This  the 
company  denied  and  it  consti¬ 
tuted  the  main  point  which  the 
company  demanded  be  arbi¬ 
trated.” 


Prewi  Provides 
Service  in  Havana 


Point  at  Issue  With  Union 

The  point  at  issue  is  an  order 
issued  by  the  company  on  Nov. 
13  reducing  mechanical  forces  to 
a  “minimum.”  The  three  unions 
contended  that  the  minimums 
fixed  were  below  the  levels  pre¬ 
scribed  in  contracts  or  supple¬ 
mentary  agreements.  Members 
of  the  three  unions  involved  .say 
they  were  discharged  or  de¬ 
clined  to  cross  picket  lines  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  jobs  on  Nov.  14. 
when  the  company  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  publish  a  pho¬ 
to-engraved  edition. 

The  problems  a  large  city  en¬ 
counters  in  trying  to  operate 
without  the  services  of  its  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  were  brought 
into  acute  focus  during  the 
strike,  and  resulted  in  submis¬ 
sion  of  a  bill  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  to  provide  for  use  of  sub¬ 
stitute  media  for  official  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  flood  of  local  ordinances,  in¬ 
cluding  a  dozen  important  penal 
statutes,  were  held  up  during 
the  three-month  shutdown  by  a 
local  requirement  that  such 
measures  cannot  take  effect  un¬ 
til  publication  in  the  official 
newspaper. 

The  prevalence  and  great  va¬ 
riety  of  rumors  which  generated 
in  the  city  without  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  were  described  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  City  Editor  Wilbur  G. 
Lewis  in  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Some  of  the  rumors  floating 
around  included  sale  of  the 
newspapers  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Canandaigua  Mes¬ 
senger  or  Marshall  Field;  war 
with  Russia  and  deaths  of  promi¬ 
nent  people. 

It  was  so  generally  recognized 
that  losses  to  business  enter- 


A  direct  wire  between  % 
vana's  new  stadium  and  % 
Press  Wireless  office  in  HaviZ 
will  enable  baseball  writq 
covering  Spring  training  ac^ 
ties  in  Cuba’s  capital  to  be  ■ 
direct  contact  from  the  parka 
New  York.  * 

Press  Wireless  officialj  h. 
nounced  they  were  installk 
automatic  highspeed  tele^aa 
equipment  in  the  stadiua 
About  20  correspondents  are  a  i 


pected  to  be  covering  the  Spria 
workouts  in  Cuba.  ^ 


prises  were  severe,  with 
ones  hit  much  harder  than  4 
partment  stores  and  theatni 
that  had  large  numbers  of  ren 
lar  customers.  Although  it  ^ 
believed  that  the  depar^l 
stores  got  some  business  tk 
would  have  gone  to  smalle 
stores,  they  were  severely  hit 
dicapped  by  not  being  abl«  b 
move  special  items  that  needd 
to  be  advertised. 

Some  smaller  enterprises  wen 
actually  forced  out  of  businea 
and  real  estate  dealings  slowtd 
almost  to  nothing  because 
agents  depend  so  much  on  the 
want  ads. 

Radio  stations  and  Curtis 
Gerling’s  Rochester  Sun,  week¬ 
ly  throwaway,  did  a  landofUce 
business  trying  to  handle  the 
flood  of  advertising  offered.  Ger 
ling  added  a  Sunday  issue  to  bis 
regular  Thursday  one,  both 
crowded  with  ads,  and  sold  all 
he  could  print  at  5  cents  a  copy, 
but  he  had  great  difficulty  io 
getting  supplies  of  paper,  and 
finally  had  to  print  it  in  Cleve¬ 
land  instead  of  Buffalo  as  for¬ 
merly. 

Some  40  area  weekly  news¬ 
papers  also  got  considerable  ex 
t  r  a  adveiiising,  particularly 
from  the  theaters,  but  these  too 
were  hampered  by  limited  fa¬ 
cilities  and  newsprint  supplies 


Churchill  Memoirs 
Sale  Rumored  Again 

Stories  of  a  $1,000,000  contract 
for  publication  of  Winston 
Churchill’s  war  memoirs  were 
again  current  this  week,  follow¬ 
ing  publication  by  the  Londn 
Evening  Standard  of  a  story  that 
a  £250,000  contract,  giving  the 
serial  rights  to  Henry  Luce,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Time-Life  and  Fortuiu, 
was  ready  for  signatures. 

The  story  named  Lord  Cam 
rose,  of  the  London  Daily  Tele 
graph,  who  visited  the  United 
States  in  October,  as  intenne 
diary.  It  said  that  the  money 
would  go  into  a  trust  fund  for 
Churchill’s  grandchildren  and ; 
hinted  that  Luce  s  inside  track  | 
came  from  his  earlier  publica¬ 
tion  of  Churchill’s  wartime 
speeches  before  the  House  of  fate 
Commons.  Jfeai 

In  answ’er  to  an  Editor  &  ^  apt 
LisHER  query,  Andrew  Heiskeli.  |naj 
Life  publisher,  denied  any  tc/ 
knowledge  of  a  contract  or  m-;  Th 
side  track  on  a  contract  witHi 
Churchill  by  Luce.  The  or^j 
ization  had  been  in  the  mwMt 
for  the  memoirs,  he  admitted 
but  labeled  the  contrart  story 
“probably  another  flyer.” 
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p.  T.  Anderson 
Macon  Dailies' 
New  Publisher 

Macon,  Ga.  —  Peyton  Ander- 
jon,  39,  newspaperman  of  20 
Mgrs’  experience  and  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 
hu  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Stury-old  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph 
,nd  Macon 
Hews.  A  n  - 
Bouncement  of 
the  appointment 
vas  made  by 
Carmage  Walls, 
president  of 
General  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Anderson  be-  Anderaon 
pn  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  October,  1927,  and 
BDce  that  time  has  had  varied 
Upcrience  in  every  phase  of  the 
vork  including  mechanical,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  business. 
He  became  president  of  the 
llacon  Telegraph  Publishing  Co. 
in  1941,  shortly  before  he  was 
called  to  active  duty  in  the 
Navy. 

Navy  Record 

A  native  of  Macon,  Anderson 
is  the  son  of  the  late  P.  T.  An¬ 
deraon,  vicepresident  and  gen- 
wal  manager  of  the  Macon 
Mwspapers  from  1914  to  1944, 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Wil- 
hain  T.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Telegraph  from  1914  to  1945. 

He  was  educated  in  Macon 
poblic  schools.  Riverside  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Columbia  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  and  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  Although  he 
did  not  enter  the  regular  Navy  | 
due  to  an  injury  received  dur-  j 
mg  athletic  competition,  he  re¬ 
tained  his  commission  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  rose  from  | 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior  ' 
trade)  to  a  full  commander  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
presented  to  Anderson  the 
Bronze  Star  Award  "for  meri¬ 
torious  conduct  as  a  member  of 
the  itaff  of  the  commander. 
Seventh  Fleet,  from  May  4,  1944 
to  Aug.  15,  1945.’’  This  was  the 
period  including  the  invasion  of 
the  Philippines. 

Anderson's  first  taste  of  the 


W.H.GannettMarks 
SSrd  Birthday 

Adcusta,  Me.  —  William  H. 
Oinnett  observed  his  93rd  birth- 
Feb.  10  at  his  office  at  the 
unnebec  Journal.  Day  side  em¬ 
ployes  attended  the  cake  cutting 
letemony.  Present  was  son, 
wiy  P.  Gannett,  president  and 
Jbliaher  of  the  Journal,  the 
n^erville  Sentinel,  Portland 
”**i  Herald,  Portland  Evening 
oprest,  Sunday  Telegram,  and 
gaiident  of  Radio  Station 
tCAN. 

The  elder  Mr.  Gannett  for- 
■wly  published  the  magazine, 
*»/or(,  and  others.  He  was  a 
Nooeer  balloon  and  plane  pas- 
•■ger  and  air  traveler.  He  still 
■™tain.s  a  five-day  week  sched- 
at  his  office. 


newspaper  business  came  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  nine  and  he 
worked  as  an  office  boy.  Upon 
completing  his  education  at  the 
Naval  Academy  he  returned  to 
the  Telegraph  in  the  merchan- 
d  i  s  i  n  g  servicing  department. 
Later  he  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager  of  national  advertising  and 
in  1929  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

After  consolidation  of  the 
Telegraph  and  News  in  1930,  he 
became  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  with  his  father  and  in  1935 
was  made  business  manager  for 
both  papers.  In  1937  he  was 
made  a  director  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

When  he  returned  to  civilian 
life  from  the  Navy  in  December, 
1945,  Anderson  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  his  post  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Macon  Telegraph 
Publishing  Co.  and  also  main¬ 
taining  his  home  in  Macon, 
Georgia. 


Zindler  Series 
On  Safety  Goes 
Out  to  Nation 

New  Orleans,  La. — Staff  Car¬ 
toonist  David  Zindler  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  has  won  national 
recognition  for 
a  series  of  acci¬ 
dent-prevention 
cartoons  which 
appeared  in  the 
States  recently. 

The  series, 
labeled  "Dead 
Wrong,”  has 
been  selected 
for  nationwide 
distribution  by 
the  National 
Safety  Council. 

The  cartoons  Zindler 
will  be  matt^ 

and  distributed  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  series,  consisting  of  18 
cartoons,  appeared  in  the  States 


during  the  months  when  traffic 
was  especially  heavy  on  the 
roads,  and  depicted  the  tragic 
results  of  driver  thoughtlessness. 

Paul  Jones,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  National  Safety 
Council,  said:  “The  teclmique 
and  style  employed  by  Zindler 
in  these  cartoons  offer  not  only 
a  brand  -  new  approach  but  a 
high  degree  of  talent.” 

Zindler,  27,  who  just  “drifted” 
into  cartooning,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  States  for  about  a 
year.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  did 
animated  cartoon  work  for  the 
movies  in  Miami.  Forty  months 
In  the  Army  followed. 


Form  Publicity  Firm 

Warren  Cox  and  Warren  Mc- 
Candless,  both  former  members 
of  the  publicity  department  of 
McCann-  Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announce  the  formation 
of  Cox  -  McCandless,  publicity 
firm,  with  offices  at  4  W.  34tb 
St.,  New  York. 


EDUCATING 
THE  PUBLIC 
ABOUT 

Social  Sect€^,iiif 


Millions  of  Americans 
have  a  personal  financial  interest 
in  Social  Security  . . .  yet  very 
few  understand  much  about  it. 
For  this  reason  we  have  featured 
information  about  the  subject  in 
our  national  advertising  for  more 
than  three  years.  We  have  done 
so  in  an  attempt  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  value  of  Social 
Security,  and  its  importance  in 


the  individual’s  financial  pro¬ 
gram. 

Over  45,000  readers  have  re¬ 
quested  our  “Free  Social  Security 
HeliJs”,  and  many  of  them  have 
asked  us  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  We  hope  we  have  shown  how 
Social  Security  benefits  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  first  step  toward  the 
financial  security  which  is  the  de¬ 
sire  and  ambition  of  everyone. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
^mMAicA  •-•wl*  W.  Douglas,  fimMt 

34  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  VORK  3.  N.V. 
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The  Inland  Meeting 

Rhinelcmder 
News  Wins  Type 
Contest  Again 

Chicago— For  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year,  the  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  has  won  the 
first  piace  award  for  newspapers 
under  5,000  circulation  in  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Typography  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Northwestern  University 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  na¬ 
tional  journalism  fraternity. 

The  Rhinelander  newspaper, 
of  which  Clifford  G.  Ferris  is 
editor  and  manager,  becomes 
permanent  owner  of  the  trophy, 
which  was  presented  during  the 
Inland's  mid-winter  convention 
here  this  week. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  of  North¬ 
western’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  contest,  presented 
-the  awards.  R.  Hunter  Middle- 
ton,  director  of  the  department 
of  type-face  design,  Ludlow 
Typograph  Co.,  and  Edward  L. 
Tollesson,  production  manager  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  were  the 
other  judges. 

Other  Winners  Named 

Other  winners  in  the  under- 
5,000  circulation  class  were  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Missourian,  sec¬ 
ond;  Portage  (Wis.)  Register, 
third;  and  Carroll  (la.)  Times- 
Herald  and  New  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Journal,  honorable  mention. 

In  the  5-10,000  circulation  class 
the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star 
was  awarded  first  place;  Wauke¬ 
sha  (Wis.)  Freeman,  second; 
Frankfort  ( Ind. )  Morning  Times, 
third;  and  Winfield  (Kans.) 
Courier  and  Boulder  (Colo.) 
■Camera,  honorable  mention. 

In  the  10-25,000  circulation 
class,  the  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin  was  named  the 
first  place  winner  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year;  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  Journal,  second; 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News, 
third;  and  Ottumwa  (la.)  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post 
Register,  honorable  mention. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette  was  awarded  first  place  in 
the  25-75,000  circulation  class; 
Warren  (O. )  Tribune  Chronicle, 
second;  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
third;  and  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press  -  Gazette  and  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  honorable 
mention. 

In  the  over  75,000  circulation 
class  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
was  named  first;  Chicago  Sun, 
second;  Minneapolis  Star,  third; 
and  Chicago  Daily  News  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  -  Press,  honorable 
mention. 

■ 

Award  for  Youth  Work 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Initiat¬ 
ing  an  annual  award  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  youth  ac¬ 
tivities,”  Cachalot  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  conferred 
that  honor  on  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  -  Times  and  WNBH. 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  citation  and  a  Boy 
Scout  statuette  in  behalf  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  station. 
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Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton.  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  (third  from  left)  congratulates  Clifford  G.  Fenh 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News,  three-time  winner  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  trophy  in  Inland  typography  contMt 
Left  to  right  ore  other  winners:  John  T.  Fitzgerald.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune;  Fred  G.  Sappington.  Mar. 
inette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Stan  Dr.  Sutton.  Mr.  Ferris.  Howard  W.  Blakely.  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-BuUatui; 
and  L.  J.  Niles,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 


Pay-in-Advance 
5-Week  Orders 
Are  Profitable 

Chicago  —  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  conducted  the  circulation 
management  forum  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
convention  here  this  week. 
Circulation  managers  discussed 
short-term  mail  subscriptions, 
getting  ready  for  postwar  busi¬ 
ness,  and  mail  room  practices. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  explained 
the  most  important  reason  for 
favoring  short-term  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  is  that  it  is  easier  to 
get  higher  mail  rates. 

The  R&T  first  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  short  term  sales  during 
the  depression  years  of  the  ’30’s, 
he  said,  when  the  Des  Moines 
dailies  then  sold  for  $5  a  year 
by  mail,  cash  in  advance,  as 
compared  to  its  carrier  rate  of 
15  cents  a  week,  or  $7.80  a  year. 

“We  had  far  more  trouble 
holding  our  mail  circulation 
than  we  had  with  carrier  circu¬ 
lation  sold  at  more  than  50% 
higher  rates,”  he  said. 

“Our  solicitors  have  found 
they  can  make  more  sales  in  a 
given  area  and  make  more  net 
commissions  by  selling  short¬ 
term  subscriptions  than  they  can 
by  relying  entirely  upon  long¬ 
term  sales,”  he  added.  “We  have 
been  slowly  developing  what  we 
call  our  five-week  plan,  selling 
a  paid-in-advance  subscription 
for  five  weeks  at  $1,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  $10.40  a  year, 
or  90  cents  more  than  our  an¬ 
nual  rate.” 

Schwartz  explained  his  papers 
pay  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  com¬ 
mission  on  the  larger  volume  of 
short-term  subscriptions,  netting 
from  75  cents  to  $1  a  year  more 
on  each  subscription. 

“There  is  also  some  economy 
in  the  handling  of  these  five- 
week  subscriptions,”  he  said,  “as 
we  do  not  send  them  expiration 


notices  or  change  dates  on  the 
mailing  list.” 

He  warned  publishers  that 
second-class  postal  rates  may  be 
increased  this  year,  adding  an¬ 
other  reason  for  getting  more 
adequate  mail  rates. 

“Considering  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing,  handling,  or  delivering  a 
mail  subscription,  there  is  every 
reason  why  publishers  should 
get  as  high  a  retail  price  from 
mail  as  &om  carrier  subscrip¬ 
tions,”  he  asserted. 

Rex  Fisher,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press,  suggested 
now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  selling  job  ahead,  pointing 
out  that  during  the  war  years, 
people  needed  newspapers  for 
selective  service  numbers,  ra¬ 
tioning  and  shortages. 

“We  fail  to  realize,  I  think, 
how  much  circulation  has  been 
bought  by  an  anxious  public 
seeking  a  room  or  house  to  rent, 
a  refrigerator  to  buy,  and  other 
such  items  not  on  the  market 
during  wartime  restrictions,”  he 
said. 

Fisher  urged  better  .selling 
methods,  suggesting  that  news¬ 
papers  may  want  to  resume  cov¬ 
erage  surveys,  measure  routes, 
strive  for  improvement  in  serv¬ 
ice. 

George  Cowden,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  dis¬ 
cussed  mailing  room  practices 
(see  Circulation,  page  44). 


Benton  Tells  Inland 
Of  Freedom  Treaties 

continued  from  page  10 


correspondents  to  which  they 
are  host  induige  in  superficial¬ 
ity,  sensationalism  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  with  the  result  that  an 
inaccurate  and  unfair  picture 
is  painted? 

“These  are  questions  that 
outstanding  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  this  country  are  them¬ 
selves  asking  today.  They  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether 
breaking  down  barriers  to  a 
greater  flow  of  infomation  be¬ 


tween  countries  might  not  lead 
to  greater  international  friction 
rather  than  understanding,  un 
less  accompanied  by  a  much 
greater  sense  of  public  responsi 
bility  on  the  part  of  those  who 
own  and  operate  the  press, 
radio,  and  motion  picture  in 
dustry. 

“And  now,  a  final  thing  the 
domestic  information  industry 
can  do.  It  can  help  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  work  out  an 
American  position  on  freedom 
of  information  that  can  be  ad 
vanced  at  international  confer 
ences  on  this  subject. 

Plan  for  Conference 

“In  order  that  the  American 
delegation  to  the  UN  conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information  may 
speak  and  act  effectively,  it  is 
necessary,  that  representatives 
of  the  domestic  industry  reach 
some  measure  of  advance 
agreement,  in  discussion  with 
government  officials,  as  to  what 
their  position  will  be  on  the 
various  questions  likely  to  arise 
at  the  conference. 

“To  this  end,  the  Department 
plans  to  appoint  its  delegation 
to  this  Conference,  and  advisen 
to  the  delegation,  some  months 
in  advance  of  the  Conference 
it.self,  and  to  arrange  meetings 
of  this  group  with  members  of 
the  Department’s  staff  in  order 
to  hammer  out  an  agreed  Amer 
ican  program  and  approach. 

"The  people  of  this  county 
and  their  representatives  in 
C^ongress  must  understand  the 
many  complicated  problems  that 
are  involved.  And  then  they 
must  cooperate  in  their  solu¬ 
tion.  They  must  realize  that 
freedom  of  information  is  not 
something  to  be  obtained  by 
singing  hymns  to  it. 

“Freedom  of  Information  « 
expensive  .  .  .  Congressional  a^ 
propriaticns  and  laws  will  he 
continuously  needed.  ApprO" 
priations  will  be  needed  for  the 
State  Department’s  program  w 
international  information  and 
cultural  relations,  for  the  budget 
of  the  Unit^  Nations,  for  the 
budget  of  UNESCO.” 


Purchase  of  Camden 
Papers  Due  in  Week 


1/Vhen  time  is  money 
NOTHING 

!  cheap  as  AIR  EXPRESS 


1  nothing  saves  time  like  Air  Express.  Planes  carrying 
vour  Air  Express  shipments  are  now  bigger  and  faster 
than  ever — and  there  are  more  planes  in  service,  too. 
The  results?  Speeds  up  to  five  miles  a  minute  now  make 
overnight  coast-to-coast  shipments  routine  for  Air 
Express,  and  frequency  of  service,  both  domestic  and 
international,  has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  cost  of  this  super-fast  service,  so  essential  to  to- 
dav’s  business  needs,  is  surprisinglv  low.  Air  service  to  and 
from  points  abroad  is  just  as  speedy  and  inexpensive,  too. 


Spec^  Air  Ecpress-H's  Good  Business 


•  Low  rates.  •S|)eeial  pi«’k-iip  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Direct  by  air  to  and  from  principal  1.  S.  towns  and  cities. 

•  Air-rail  to  2d,(XX)  off-airline  communities. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 

Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  . . .  Write  today  for  Air  Express 
Rate  Schedules  containing  helpful  shipping  aids.  Address  Air 
Express,  2.?('  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Or  ask  for  them 
at  any  Airline  or  Railway  Express  Office.  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  representing  the  Airlines  of  the  U.  S. 


Phila.  Home  Center 
Opens  This  Month 

Philadelphia  —  The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  announced  it  is 
ready  to  launch  its  widely  her¬ 
alded  Homemakers  Center.  The 
pretentious  establishment  that 
has  been  in  the  making  for 
nearly  a  year  is  scheduled  to 
open  its  doors  late  in  February. 

Every  one  of  the  40-odd 
booths  in  which  will  be  dis¬ 
played  a  variety  of  goods  has 
been  disposed  of  to  leading  busi¬ 
ness  firms  who  wili  display 
their  wares  in  the  winding 
street  of  a  window-shopper  vil¬ 
lage  set  up  in  imitation  of  early 
Philadelphia. 


Rotes  ore  low 

To  Air  Express  a  10-ib.  package 
l.’S49  miles  costs  only  S4.651 
Heavier  weights  are  similarly 
inexpensive.  Investigate! 


Bulletin  Uses 
New  Type  Faces 
In  Headlines 

Philadelphia— To  celebrate  its 
forthcoming  centennial  in  April 
— and  by  odd  coincidence  timed 
to  match  the  arrival  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin  —  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  has  emerged  in 
a  new  type  head-dress. 

Adopted  and  put  into  use  on 
Feb.  6,  the  new  headlines  carried 
over  into  black  -  and  -  white  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

For  longer  than  the  memory 
of  most  readers  can  accurately 
carry,  the  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  America  has  been 
wearing  a  conventional  and  con¬ 
servative  head-dress  of  Devin- 
ney  type. 

“The  new  tyife  face,”  a  Bulle¬ 
tin  announcement  said,  “was  de¬ 
signed  last  year  and  never  used 
in  any  newspaper  before  the 
Bulletin  adopted  it  some  months 
ago  for  a  few  departments  of  the 
paper.  It  has  Just  been  made 
available  to  other  newspapers 
by  the  manufacturer. 

“It  is  called  Vogue  Medium 
Condensed  and  was  chosen  for 
its  greater  simplicity  and  read¬ 
ability  over  the  type  formerly 
used. 

“The  other  new  faces  used  in 
the  news  headlines  are  Spartan 
Heavy  and  Metro  Medium.” 

■ 

PR  Bureau  for  Police 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  announced  that 
it  will  have  a  bureau  of  public 
relations  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  It  will  be  manned  by 
policemen  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  press  work. 

Sluiday  Bulletin  Bows; 
New  Features  Planned 

continued  from  page  9 

such  old  Record  standbys  as  Rex 
Rittenhouse  and  Diary  of  a  Deb¬ 
utante,  along  with  fashions,  fic¬ 
tions  and  other  miscellaneous 
material;  a  separate  12-page 
sports  section,  in  which  was  car¬ 
ried  radio  programs,  business 
and  finance,  and  rounded  out 
with  a  12-page  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section. 

2  Plants  Utilised 
The  combination  of  88  black- 
and-white  pages  in  initial  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  Sunday  Bulletin  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  last  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Sunday  Record. 
The  latter  had  been  using  only 
48  to  54  pages  of  black-and-white 
material  in  issues  gotten  out  by 
Stern’s  handful  of  top  flight 
executives. 

For  the  first  week's  issue,  a 
game  of  “battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock”  was  played,  both  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Record  mechanical 
plants  being  utilized  in  a  joint 
production  carried  out  from 
Juniper  and  Filbert  streets  to 
Broad  and  Wood  streets,  a  good 
three  squares  apart,  and  vice 
versa.  Indications  were  a  more 
systematized  plan  of  production 
would  be  pursued  this  coming 
weekend,  with  the  Record  plant 
necessarily  remaining  in  the  pic¬ 


ture,  including  its  whole  me¬ 
chanical  force. 

The  bulldog  edition  went  in 
late  afternoon,  thereafter  there 
being  two  lock-ups,  one  at  7:45 
p.m.  and  the  last  at  11:45.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  Howard  M.  Stodg- 
hill  said  the  whole  job  repre¬ 
sented  a  split-up  between  the 
two  plants.  Cranston  prided 
himself  on  the  fact  they  beat 
the  deadline  by  15  minutes  on 
their  first  metropolitan  section 
Friday  afternoon,  all  of  it  gone 
by  6:45,  the  first  10  pages  having 
been  in  by  4:30  in  the  afternoon. 

Tribute  to  the  staff  who  made 
possible  the  achievement  was 
publicly  rendered  by  Bulletin 
management  in  a  two  column 
wide  measure  announcement  car¬ 
ried  in  the  first  black  and  white 
news  section  on  page  one  under 
the  heading  “A  Statement  to 
Readers.” 

In  its  Saturday  night  bulletins 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  new 
Sunday  paper,  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  took  its  readers  back-stage 
and  gave  them  a  dramatic  one- 
column  picture  of  the  stirring 
events  incidental  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  178-page  Sunday  paper 
on  one  week’s  notice,  this  under 
the  heading  of  “Sunday  Bulletin 
Making  Its  Bow,”  a  news  story 
occupying  the  first  full  column 
of  page  three  in  late  evening 
editions. 

Inquirer  Competition 
Evidences  of  spirited  competi¬ 
tion  for  control  of  the  Sunday 
field  were  marked  as  the  Bul¬ 
letin  succeeded  to  the  place 
formerly  held  by  the  Sunday 
Record — a  field  which  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  with  its  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000,  has  long  dominated. 

First  step  of  Bulletin  manage¬ 
ment  was  to  announce  the  price 
of  the  new  Sunday  Bulletin 
would  be  12c  a  copy.  This  was 
a  cutback  of  3c  from  the  price 
for  the  Sunday  Record  when  it 
went  out  of  business  Feb.  1. 
Only  last  Oct.  27,  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  guild  strike  that  led  to  the 
enforced  sales  of  his  newspapers. 
Publisher  J.  David  Stern  raised 
the  price  of  the  Sunday  Record 
from  12c  to  15c.  This  followed  a 
raise  in  price  of  his  Camden 
( N.  J. )  newspaper  from  3c  to  5c 
as  of  Oct.  1,  1946. 

The  Bulletin’s  3c  reduction 
keeps  it  on  even  terms  with  the 
huge  12c  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Inquirer.  Ever  since  the  In¬ 
quirer  acquired  the  Public 
Ledger  in  1934,  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  has  moved  out  to  take  a 
commanding  lead  in  the  Sunday 
field. 

At  one  time,  just  before  the 
war,  the  Inquirer  had  a  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,400,000.  Shortage  of  news¬ 
print  resulted  in  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  predate  section,  and 
this  meant  virtual  throwing 
away  of  300,000  circulation.  Just 
as  soon  as  newsprint  supplies 
warrant.  Publisher  Walter  H. 
Annenberg  aims  to  get  back  that 
lost  circulation.  In  fact,  his  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  a  circulation  of 
2,000,000  for  his  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  and  1,000,000  for  his  morn¬ 
ing  Inquirer. 

Bulletin  executives,  who  have 
prided  themselves  these  past 
several  year  on  the  title  “the 
newspaper  with  the  largest  eve¬ 


ning  circulation  in  America,” 
are  not  expected  to  be  content 
with  taking  a  back  seat  as  re¬ 
gards  their  new  Simday  paper. 
They,  too,  may  be  expected  to 
have  newsprint  difficulties  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
their  Sunday  circulation  ambi¬ 
tions  for  some  time;  but  a  Sun¬ 
day  war  between  the  two  giants 
is  just  one  of  those  inevitable 
things  naturally  to  be  expected. 

Special  Effort  in  N.  J. 

Already  the  two  newspapers 
are  putting  their  best  feet  for¬ 
ward  in  southern  New  Jersey 
to  make  what  favorable  impres¬ 
sions  they  can  among  Jerseyites 
throughout  the  Camden  area  de¬ 
prived  of  their  evening  Courier 
and  morning  Post,  which  in  com¬ 
bination  had  more  than  83,000 
circulation  when  closed  out  in 
the  strike-deal  that  saw  them  go 
to  the  Bulletin. 

While  negotiations  are  in 
progress  for  the  resale  of  the 
Camden  papers  to  a  new  owner, 
the  Philadelphia  papers  are 
combing  the  territory  with  circu¬ 
lation  drives.  Replating  with  ex¬ 
tra  Jersey  pages  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day  in  both  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  Inquirer  plants  ever 
since  the  suspension  of  the 
Courier-Post. 

The  Sunday  Inquirer  un¬ 
swervingly  has  stuck  to  the  12c 
price  for  its  Sunday  paper,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  many  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  including  many  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  have  been  boosting 
their  prices  for  both  daily  and 
Sunday  editions.  Likewise  the 
Evening  Bulletin  and  week-day 
morning  Inquirer  have  stuck  to 
the  3c  daily  level.  The  tabloid 
Daily  News  last  summer  raised 
its  price  from  2c  to  3c. 

More  evidence  of  spirited  com¬ 
petition  is  apparent  in  the  an¬ 
nounced  decision  of  both  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Inquirer  to  con¬ 
duct  Famous  Authors  Luncheons 
under  the  auspices  of  their  book 
review  and  literary  editors’  de¬ 
partments 

For  a  number  of  years  the  old 
Philadelphia  Record  had  been 
sponsoring  these  book  -  lovers 
luncheons  in  conjunction  with 
the  Booksellers  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  Monthly  luncheons 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
attracted  many  hundreds  of  lit¬ 
erary  devotees.  The  Record  also 
conducted  an  annual  Book  Fair. 
Celebrated  authors,  publishers 
and  leading  educators  joined  in 
these  literary  soirees. 

New  Luncheon  Series 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  In¬ 
quirer,  in  its  news  columns,  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  sponsorship 
of  a  new  series  of  Book  and 
Author  luncheons,  the  first  to  be 
held  April  7,  the  programs  to  be 
under  the  chairmanship  of  David 
Appel,  acquired  in  1946  as  the 
Inquirer’s  new  book  section 
editor. 

Within  12  hours  of  publication 
of  the  story,  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  announced  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  Famous  Authors 
Luncheons  “formerly  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Record.” 
‘niis,  it  was  said,  “was  part  of 
the  Bulletin’s  program  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  best  features  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record.”  First  af¬ 
fair,  it  was  announced,  would  be 


March  10  at  the  Bellevue  in  eoa- 
formation  with  old  Record  style 
of  procedure. 

Also,  it  was  said,  the  Bulletin 
plans  to  continue  the  annual 
Book  Fair  next  fall,  which  for 
merly  had  been  sponsored  by 
the  Record.  The  Bulletin  subse¬ 
quently  had  continued  to  plu| 
the  authors’  luncheons  in  its  own 
news  columns. 

An  interesting  sidelight  dr 
velopment  was  the  decision  of 
the  Inquirer  to  recall  to  the 
home  office  seven  members  of 
its  Washington  Bureau  staff, 
leaving  only  three  members  to 
man  the  capital  city  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Those  being  transferred 
to  Philadelphia  include  Walter 
Hazlett,  bureau  chief;  Harold  A. 
Lowe,  Frank  C.  Weir,  John 
M.  McCullough,  Robert  Barry, 
Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr.,  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Rockwell.  The  last  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  unitof  ANQ 
and  one  of  ANG’s  national  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Those  remaining  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  are  John  C 
O'Brien,  Paul  J.  McGahan  and 
Nicholas  Gregory.  McGahan,  a 
veteran  Inquirer  staffer  dating 
back  nearly  40  years,  was  on 
military  leave  during  the  war, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
serving  in  the  Army's  Third 
Service  Command  at  Baltimore 

This  move  has  been  construed 
in  many  quarters  as  symbolic 
of  the  Inquirer’s  intention  to 
strengthen  its  homefront  for  a 
possible  newspaper  war  in  the 
Philadelphia  sector.  Managing 
Editor  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  at 
the  Inquirer  held  such  con¬ 
jectures  were  dream-stuff,  assur¬ 
ing  E  &  P’s  representative  this 
was  a  reshuffling  of  Inquirer 
personnel  back  to  a  prewar 
basis. 

Beat  the  Deadline 

Washington  Bureau  before  the 
war  had  only  a  small  staff,  he 
said;  it  had  to  be  augmented 
over  the  period  of  the  war  era. 
Now  it’s  simply  a  consolidation 
along  former  lines. 

‘Evidence  the  tabloid  Daily 
News  intends  to  plug  harder  for 
circulation  was  seen  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Publisher  Lee 
Ellmaker  that  Bascom  N.  Tim¬ 
mons,  dean  of  the  Washington 
correspondents,  has  been  named 
to  represent  the  paper  in  the 
national  capital. 

Ellmaker  said  Timmons  would 
write  daily  articles,  beginning 
this  week,  on  capital  doings, 
particularly  as  they  affecW’hi'.a- 
delphia.  Starting  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Forth  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record  in  1906,  Timmons 
has  made  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  his  specialty  ever 
since. 

Meanwhile  New  York  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  absence  of  morn¬ 
ing  Records  on  local  newsstands 
by  virtually  flooding  the  to^ 
with  piles  of  their  own  product 
Particularly  the  morning  New 
York  papers.  Piles  of  Times  and 
Herald  Tribunes  abound  « 
every  central  city  newsstand 
whereas  only  a  few  weeks  ^ 
they  were  rare  items  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  after  9  a.m. 
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Guild  Plans  New  Daily 
For  Camden  at  3c 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Officers  of 

the  American  Newspaper 
Quild,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
570  strikers  from  the  closed 
pjjnts  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ofdand  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
Pott,  were  preparing  this  week 
for  the  publication  of  a  new 
(jgily  newspaper  in  Camden. 

An  announcement  by  Charles 
Crlssey,  A  N  G  representative, 
said  the  new  paper  would  be 
jQiown  as  the  Camden  Free 
Press  and  would  begin  with  an 
ftMge  issue,  printed  in  the  Wil- 
mji^ton  ( Del. )  plant  of  the  Star 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
a  Sunday  newspaper.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  paper  would  open 
with  "the  assurance  of  ample 
newsprint”  for  30,000  copies 
daily. 

Doily  Postponed 

The  sale  price  is  to  be  3c 
igainst  the  5c  the  Stern  papers 
were  charging  in  Camden  when 
they  suspend^  Feb.  1.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  wire  service  is  to  be  Trans¬ 
late. 

Later  in  the  week,  guild  of- 
fleers  announced  postponement 
of  first  issues  of  their  proposed 
new  daily  paper  for  Camden. 
A  letter  to  advertisers,  signed 
by  William  E.  Caine,  chairman 
of  Camden  guild  unit,  said  acute 
jtortage  of  newsprint  was  the 
Nason. 

Charles  Crissey,  ANG  rep¬ 
resentative.  said  the  guild  had 
arranged  the  financing  of  a  40- 
ton  lot  of  newsprint  to  launch 
the  Free  Press  “only  to  learn 
at  the  last  minute  that  the  job¬ 
ber  diverted  the  newsprint  to 
another  party  under  a  ‘subject 
to  prior  sale’  clause.”  The  guild 
aid  it  was  willing  to  pay 
up  to  $250  per  ton  for  news¬ 
print. 

The  Free  Press  appeared  Wed¬ 
nesday  as  a  weekly,  a  4-page  af¬ 
fair.  Camden  unit  officers  said 
fliey  would  continue  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  put  the  daily  paper  on 
the  streets  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ad  Contract  Signed 

Management  of  the  new  paper 
aid  Hurley’s  department  store 
had  signed  an  advertising  con¬ 
tract  for  50,000  lines. 

The  Guild  Striker  said  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  new  venture  was 
b^g  made  possible  by  guild 
contributions  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Of  a  new  $10,000 
strike  donation  to  the  Philadel- 
phla-Camden  guild  from  the 
New  York  local,  it  was  claimed, 
half  had  been  earmarked  for  the 
new  paper.  The  New  York  guild 
reported  it  had  given  $26,000  in 
siwort  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Canxlen  strike. 

In  spite  of  the  suspensions  fol¬ 
lowing  purchase  of  Stern  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Bulletin  Co.,  the 
psild  was  continuing  a  strike 
against  both  the  Record  and 
Courier-Post. 

"We  are  still  united  and  stand 
ready  to  negotiate,  fairly  and 
honestly,  with  the  successors  to 
me  suspended  papers,”  said  a 
Wild  spokesman. 


Legal  machinery  was  set  in 
motion  this  week  to  get  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  for  Cou¬ 
rier-Post  strikers. 

Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O’Neil,  vet¬ 
eran  political  reporter  of  the 
Record  and  president-elect  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre- 
^ondents  Association,  took  a 
job  with  the  Pennsylvania  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association. 

Edward  T.  Maguire,  secretary 
to  Publisher  J.  David  Stern  and 
former  Stamp  Editor  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  rejointed  his  old  boss  in  the 
Record  offices,  assisting  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  place  to  Bulletin 
management. 

Frank  O.  Stetser,  court  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Courier-Post  and 
an  employe  of  the  Camden  pa¬ 
pers  for  20  years,  has  become  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Argus,  a  Camden 
county  weekly  paper. 

Helen  Albertson,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record  up  to  the 
time  of  the  strike,  has  joined 
the  advertising  and  promotion 
staff  of  the  Blum  Store.  During 
the  strike  she  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  at  guild  strike  headquar¬ 
ters.  and  on  picket  lines.  In 
private  life  she  is  the  wife  of 
Harry  T.  Nason  Jr.,  formerly 
associate  managing  editor  of  the 
Record. 

ludy  Jennings  Joins  Bulletin 

The  first  accession  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  editorial  family  from  old 
Record  ranks  was  the  society 
reporter,  Judy  Jennings,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  old  Philadelphia  fam¬ 
ily.  She  helped  to  get  out  the 
society  pages  of  the  Bulletin’s 
first  Sunday  editions. 

Another  newcomer  to  the 
Bulletin  w'as  James  M.  Neville, 
formerly  of  the  Inquirer  news 
staff,  who  dropped  out  of  In¬ 
quirer  ranks  several  months  ago 
after  a  feud  with  the  guild  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  status.  Neville  this 
past  week  was  acting  book  re¬ 
view  editor. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton,  he 
began  his  newspaper  experience 
on  the  Bulletin  20  years  ago.  For 
a  time  he  was  with  the  Public 
Ledger  and  later  went  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Examiner. 
He  is  the  author  of  several 
books. 

Jack  Fleet,  former  assistant  to 
Sunday  Editor  Paul  Cranston 
while  the  latter  was  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  was 
acting  as  feature  editor  for  the 
weekday  paper.  Sheldon  Rainey, 
formerly  in  the  daily  feature 
section,  was  acting  as  assistant 
Sunday  editor. 


CDNA  Names  Two 

Appointment  of  Miss  Margaret 
McMillan  and  J.  L.  Moore  to  the 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  has 
been  announced  by  I.  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  general  manager. 

Miss  McMillan  was  for  10 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

Mr.  Moore  replaces  N.S.  Dean 
in  the  research  department. 


lOOtk  A  nniversary  of  tke  Birtk  of 
Alexander  Orakain  Bell 
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ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 
by  Moffett,  1918 


Le  gave  the  wor 


id  a 


new  voice 


.Alexander  Ciraham  Bell 
was  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 
He  was  also  a  trained  sci¬ 
entist  who  made  it  possible 
for  millions  upon  millions 
of  people  to  hear  each  other 
by  telephone. 

The  telephone  brought 
something  into  the  world 
that  had  not  been  there 
before. 

For  the  first  time  people 
were  able  to  talk  to  each 
other  even  though  sepa¬ 
rated  by  long  distances. 

Horizons  broadened.  .A  new 


industry  was  born,  des¬ 
tined  to  employ  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  be  of  service 
to  every  one  in  the  land. 

.Alexander  Graham  Bell 
was  a  great  humanitarian, 
not  only  as  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  but  in  his  vision 
of  the  benefits  the  tele¬ 
phone  could  bring  to 
mankind. 

Bell'  s  vision  has  come  true. 
It  keeps  on  being  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  this  nation-wide 
public  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


PUBLISHER  for  Fabruary  15.'  1947 


Stem-Guild  Row  May 
Bring  Change  in  Union 

continued  from  page  7 

am  concerned,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  I  am  ready  to 
act!" 

Rep  Charles  J.  Kersten  of 
Wisconsin.  Republican,  pressed 
Stern  for  his  views  on  suggested 
labor  law  revision,  based  upon 
his  exnerience  with  the  guild 
and  other  labor  unions. 

"Do  you  believe.”  Kersten 
asked  “that  the  Wagner  Act 
should  be  amended  so  that 
unions,  as  well  as  employers, 
could  be  charged  with  unfair 
labor  practices?  The  present 
law  permits  such  charges  only 
against  emnlovers.” 

Stern  renlied:  "I  agree  with 
you.  If  there  is  good  faith  on 
one  s’de  of  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  table  and  not  on  the 
other  and  if  the  law  savs  that's 
the  way  it  should  be.  then  ‘the 
law  is  an  ass.’  In  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  the  guild  was  not  bar¬ 
gaining  in  good  faith.  It  made 
fantastic  demands,  then  reduced 
them  to  less  fantastic  ones  but 
thev  st’il  were  fantastic.” 

As  to  a  requirement  for  in¬ 
dustry  w’de  bargaining,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  h's  own  experience 
bargaining  with  individual  units 
had  been  satisfactory  up  to  this 
time. 

Changed  Closed  Shop  View 

As  to  a  federal  ban  on  closed 
shop  contracts:  “I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  the  closed 
shop.  If  you  make  a  union 
strong  it  will  be  decent,  I  rea¬ 
soned.  Now.  I'm  ponfused  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  the  powers  are 
abused.” 

To  the  suggestion  by  Rep. 
Carroll  D.  Kearns.  Pennsylvania 
Republican,  that  “liberalism  has 
dealt  you  a  bad  deal.”  Stern  de- 
murr^.  He  not  only  had  not 
lost  his  faith  in  liberalism,  he 
said,  but  saw  in  liberalism  the 
greatest  protection  for  conser¬ 
vatism:  if  the  former  disappears 
from  the  land  there  will  be  no 
place  fof  that  tvpe  of  thought 
to  register  itself  but  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Communists. 

Asked  by  Rep.  McConnell  if 
he  accents  as  a  part  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberalism  a  greater  cen¬ 
tralization  of  government  in 
Washington  and  a  larger  degree 
of  control  than  now  exists.  Stern 
shot  back  the  suggestion  that 
“this  conservative  Congress”  be¬ 
gin  to  move  at  once  to  cut  down 
centralized  government,  adding: 
“I  don’t  want  government  in  any 
kind  of  business,  even  in  the 
Post  Office  business.  Bureaus 
dealing  with  business  may  be 
needed  in  time  of  war  but  not 
in  time  of  peace.” 

Why  He  Declined  Bok 

Rep.  George  MacKinnon,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Minnesota,  asked 
Stem  to  comment  on  the  guild 
charge  that  the  services  of  sev¬ 
eral  mediators  were  suggested 
to  him  and  rejected.  The  wit¬ 
ness  said  at  least  45  persons 
must  have  volunteered  to  “come 
in  and  help”  by  getting  the  two 
sides  together. 

Asked  why  he  had  declined 
the  services  ^  Judge  Bok,  prom¬ 


inent  Philadelphia  Jurist,  Stern 
explained:  “Judge  Bok  is  a  very 
fine  judge  and  he’s  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  But  everytime 
’I  have  had  a  friendly  judge  I 
lost!  Anyway,  the  guild  just 
didn’t  want  to  settle  with  me: 
they  showed  it  in  everything 
they  did.  Mike  Harris,  himself, 
was  shocked  when  he  first  read 
the  demands.  There  was  a  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  destroy  my 
newsoapers.” 

“Why  would  a  man  set  out  to 
destroy  his  own  livelihood  by 
shutting  down  the  newspaper 
that  employed  him — why  would 
a  man  with  a  family,  or  a  wife, 
want  to  end  his  own  job?”  puz¬ 
zled  Ren.  A.  B.  Kelly,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Democrat. 

It  was  the  guild  leadership,  in 
charge  of  the  strike,  and  not  the 
“misrepresented  rank  and  file” 
that  brought  the  end  of  the 
papers.  Stern  clarified. 

Same  Group  in  Control 

Again  referring  to  the  ad¬ 
mitted  communistic  background 
of  Riordan.  Stern  'aid  his  final 
decision  to  sell  his  properties 
came  when  the  local  guild  re¬ 
elected  Riordan  as  secretary.  He 
ran  as  an  anti  communist,  the 
witness  explained,  “but  it  looked 
to  me  like  a  verv  clever  sten  bv 
the  Communists  to  get  their 
„man  in.  I  don't  know  whether 
he’s  ?  Communist  or  a  Catholic 
— he  turned  in  his  Communist 
card  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church — but  I  .susr>ect  he’s  both 
— if  that’s  possible." 

“I  think.”  suggested  Rep. 
Walter  E.  Brehm,  Ohio  Repub¬ 
lican.  “that  the  starting  point  in 
.vour  trouble  with  the  guild  was 
back  10  vears  ago  when  you  at¬ 
tacked  Communism.” 

Stern  said  it  was  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  his  papers 
were  struck  on  the  day  after 
election  and  he  offered  this  ex¬ 
planation:  The  CIO  leaders 
said.  “My  God!  you  can’t  stop 
the  Record  before  election.  So 
the  Record  was  allowed  to  go  on 
for  one  week  so  it  could  sup¬ 
port  the  Demnrratic  Candidates 
and  the  PAC  CIO.  But  the  pol¬ 
icy  was  changed  during  that 
week  and  no  political  indorse¬ 
ments  were  given  any  candi¬ 
dates — “because  we  didn’t  want 
to  be  like  a  nig  being  fattened 
up  for  the  killing.” 

Referring  to  the  guild  asser¬ 
tion  that  profits  were  great 
enough  to  handle  the  demands 
in  full,  the  publisher  told  Rep. 
Thomas  L.  Owens  of  Illinois,  his 
questioner  at  that  point,  that  the 
union  had  offered  to  let  him 
have  a  S'T-  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  And.  he  added,  the  propo¬ 
sition  would  have  been  a  good 
one  if  the  guild  would  guar¬ 
antee  3%. 

“They  thought  I  had  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  could  write  news  well  and 
could  also  count  above  10.  At 
that  point  they  become  con¬ 
fused.” 

Guild  for  Editorial  Only 

If  the  guild  gets  back  to  its 
original  purpose  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  editorial 
and  reportorial  employes  would 
better  management-labor  rela¬ 
tions  exist?  Rep.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  of  California,  wanted  to 


As  Netvsy  as  Ever 

Philadelphia  —  For  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
it's  almost  like  living  in  a 
ghost-city  these  days.  The 
Times  Bureau  is  operating  in 
the  local  room  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  Since  the  Record 
was  sold  Feb.  1,  Manager 
William  G.  Weart,  Jr.,  and  his 
assistant,  Walton  Cloak,  have 
continued  to  do  their  stuff  des¬ 
pite  ’’these  banquet  halls  all 
but  deserted." 

know.  Very  likely,  was  the  re- 
pl.v. 

Reading  from  prepared  ques¬ 
tions.  Rep.  John  Lesinski  of 
Michigan  inquired  challengingly 
whether  Stern  wanted  a  real 
union  or  a  “polite  professional 
society,  or  company  union”  in 
his  plant.  The  publisher  re¬ 
minded  that  the  occupations 
grouped  into  the  guild  when  it 
became  a  craft  union  all  have 
separate  unions  which  they  are 
free  to  join. 

He  expressed  surprise  that 
editorial  workers  have  not  in¬ 
sisted.  as  have  tv’pographers, 
electrotvpers  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  unions,  in  having  none  but 
their  own  in  the  group.  His 
dealings  with  other  unions  have 
required  at  most  a  few  confer¬ 
ences  a  year  but  with  the  guild, 
he  said,  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
stant  argument  and  continuous 
meetings  “which  can  cost  a  pub¬ 
lisher  $100,000  a  year  to  have 
his  executives  sitting  in  on.” 

Rep.  Arthur  G.  Klein,  New 
York  Democrat,  told  Stern  he 
was  being  seized  upon  by  labor- 
baiters  inside  and  outside  Con¬ 
gress  and  cited  as  an  example 
of  what  labor  unions  will  do 
even  to  their  friends,  and  that 
he  is  being  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  get  rid  of  unions. 

“If  .vou  get  rid  of  unions,”  the 
witness  counselled,  “you’ll  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  radicals. 
The  trouble  with  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States 
is  that  it  is  bereft  of  leadership. 
The  fault  is  in  the  leadership.” 

Murray  Kept  Out 
Chairman  Hartley  asked 
whether  Milton  Murray,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  had  offered  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  and  help  mediate 
the  strike.  Stern  said  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Murray 
proposing  a  meeting  in  the  office 
of  Mavor  George  E.  Brunner  of 
Camden,  that  he  had  gone  to 
that  office  but  Murray  wasn’t 
there. 

“I  understand.”  he  added, 
“that  the  local  guild  officers  told 
him  to  stay  away.” 

“I  understand  he  was  told  to 
mind  his  own  business,”  Chair¬ 
man  Hartley  corrected.  (Mur¬ 
ray,  who  devotes  his  time  to' 
guild  negotiations,  handled  the 
recent  contract  which  brought 
a  $100  minimum  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reportorial  payroll.) 

The  committee  had  difficulty 
obtaining  from  the  first  two 
guild  witnesses  anything  perti¬ 


nent  on  the  Philadelphia-Cam. 
den  situation.  Neither,  it  ip. 
peered,  had  been  intimately  u. 
sociated  with  the  negotiations. 

Sam  B.  Eubanks,  executivs 
vicepresident  of  the  guild,  testi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  a  prepared 
statement  which  made  general 
charges  of  non-cooperative  atti¬ 
tude  by  the  publisher  but  was 
unable  to  particularize:  the  se^ 
ond,  Michael  S.  Harris,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council  (CIO),  had 
been  called  in  by  the  guild  to 
advise  during  the  last  week  of 
bargaining. 

The  third  witness,  Arthur  D. 
Riordan,  detracted  interest  from 
his  recital  of  the  part  he  played 
as  secretary  of  the  local  unit  by 
admitting  he  was  a  former  card- 
carrying  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party.  After  that,  com¬ 
mitteemen  seemed  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  probing  whether  the 
labor-management  jam  was  in¬ 
spired  in  any  degree  by  red  in¬ 
filtration. 

Kept  ’No  Strike'  Pledge 

Eubanks  took  issue  with  pub¬ 
licized  statements  that  there  has 
been  an  epidemic  of  strikes  by 
the  guild  which  has  led  to  the 
closing  of  many  newspaper 
plants.  He  declared  there  was 
no  strike  by  his  union  from 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  until  nearly 
five  years  later  —  a  claim^ 
100%  no  strike  record  for  the 
duration.  And.  he  said,  since 
Sept.  4,  1946,  only  four  news¬ 
paper  plants  have  “been  af¬ 
fected  by  guild  strikes,”  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  at  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  The  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  and  the  Wichita 
( Kan. )  Eagle  were  named  as  the 
others. 

Eubanks  estimated  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  union  members  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  four  as  about  1,100, 
less  than  5%  of  the  total  mem¬ 
bership. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  guild’s 
record,  Eubanks  told  the  com- 
miteee: 

“Members  of  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  locals  of  the  ANG  have 
been  locked  out  by  management 
of  the  Springfield  newspapers 
since  Nov.  7  when  they  were  no¬ 
tified  that  their  employment 
was  terminated  for  an  indefinite 
period  due  to  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication  after  a  strike  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  unions.” 

Didn't  Expect  Sale 

Eubanks  admitted  no  ANG  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Philadel- 
phia-Camden  situation.  But  the 
only  person  who  was  on  the 
Stern  payroll  and  who  testified 
at  the  hearings  said,  ruefully, 
when  asked  whether  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  was  a  mistake  not  to 
have  accepted  the  publisher’s 
terms:  “If  I  had  a  crystal  ball 
at  the  time,  I  might  have 
thought  differently.  I  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  papers  to  be  sold.”  He 
was  Riordan. 

To  Eubanks,  the  strike  “was 
provoked  by  refusal  of  the  man¬ 
agements  of  these  papers  to  ne¬ 
gotiate;  the  strike  was  pro¬ 
longed  by  continued  refusal  to 
negotiate.” 

■The  witness  provoked  stiff 
questioning  from  committee 
members  by  stating  at  no  time 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Quild  Representatives 
face  Examination 
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ijA  the  Stern  management  pro- 
^  Its  inability  to  pay  the  wage 
eveis  asked.  At  least  two  con- 
pessmen  said  the  subject  of  em- 
oioyer  earnings  was  none  of  the 
mid’s  business;  that  the  news- 
Mpermen  were  offering  a  serv¬ 
ice  which  should  be  bargained 
for  on  terms  of  its  value. 

Pursuing  his  argument,  Eu¬ 
banks  said  the  Stern  offer  was 
much  lower  than  that  in  com- 
oarable  cities  and  in  terms  of  net 
wages  would  bring  employes  a 
lower  income  than  they  had  in 
1945. 

Newsprint  figured  largely  in 
the  argument  made  by  guild  of- 
gcials.  They  suggested  that  the 
contracts  to  purchase  print  pa¬ 
per  were  the  real  “assets”  in 
which  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  purchaser  from  Stern,  was 
interested.  Cited  was  the  fact 
that  the  Bulletin  has  announced 
its  expectation  to  sell  the  two 
newspaper  plants  and  all  except 
•Jiose  things  which  were  taken 
over  to  launch  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

Newsprint  'Deal'  Asserted 
In  these  days  of  tight  news¬ 
print  supply,  it  was  suggested, 
1  contract  calling  for  delivery 
of  large  tonnage  of  paper  is  a 
v^uable  asset  which,  if  sold  at 
the  regularly  fixed  price  of  $84 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  other  assets  si- 
lultaneously  offered  for  sale. 
At  that  price,  it  was  estimated 
ly  Eubanks  that  Stern’s  25,000- 
ton  (the  ANG  official’s  own  es- 
imate)  annual  consumption 
would  be  worth  more  than  $2,- 
100,000.  But  mention  also  was 
nade  that  newsprint  brings  $185 
I  ton  in  seme  quarters. 

Suspension  of  newspapers  is 
(yed  with  great  concern  by  the 
fuild,  the  witness  assured.  But, 
gain,  he  rejected  for  his  union 
my  degree  of  responsibility.  He 
Jatly  stated:  “We  hold  Stern 
responsible  for  the  suspensions. 
We  assume  that  Stern  would 
hare  sold  even  if  there  wasn’t  a 
strike!" 

Problem  in  Springfield 
Adverting  to  the  Springfield 
situition,  Eubanks  said  ANG  has 
attempted  to  publish  a  paper 
to  give  a  ‘  service  ’  to  the  people 
of  the  community  but  has  run 
into  the  newsprint  problem. 

’]So,’’  he  concluded  from  the 
pild’s  experience,  “today  a 
publisher  can  deprive  a  city  of 
newspaper  service  by  his  control 
Jver  newsprint  contracts.  That 
3  what  has  happened  in  Cam¬ 
ion.” 

Rep.  Landis,  first  congressman 
to  question  a  witness,  formu- 
ated  his  first  inquiry  out  of  a 
ttreumstance  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  national  newspaper  at¬ 
tention  and  which  was  destined 
b  be  asked  at  least  20  times 
lu^  the  hearing:  “Why  was  a 
ttnke  called  against  the  Stern 
newspapers,  and  not  against  the 
^Melphia  Inquirer?" 

Rttbanks  explained  that  strikes 
called  by  local  units  and  he 
*  I  national  officer. 
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Did  he  think.  Rep.  Hoffman 
asked  Eubanks,  that  it  was  any 
business  of  Congress  whether 
Stern  desired  to  suspend  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  newspapers.  The 
uuion  officer  replied  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  to  have  the 
whole  story  told;  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statements  had  reflected 
upon  the  guild. 

Hoffman  reminded  that  the 
right  to  sue  for  libel  still  exists 
and  he  reminded  that  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  strike  has  been  to 
“throw  500  of  your  people  out 
of  jobs.”  Continuing  along  the 
line  of  his  initial  question,  Hoff¬ 
man  said: 

Stern's  Right  to  Sell 

“Stern  has  the  right  to  close 
up  the  same  as  you  have  the 
right  to  work  for  him  or  not. 
Your  strike  gave  him  an  excuse 
to  seil  at  a  profit. 

“Your  guild  has  said  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  community  are  entitled 
to  a  newspaper  and  that  your 
members  are  entitled  to  jobs. 
That  condition  existed  at 
Springfield.  Your  strike  ended 
it!” 

Rep.  McConnell,  whose  con¬ 
gressional  district  is  adjacent  to 
Philadelphia,  professed  to  be 
mystified  by  the  guild  action 
there.  Reminding  that  he  is  a 
Republican  and  has  reason  to 
know  of  Publisher  Stern’s  lib¬ 
eral  policy  “politically,  and 
otherwise,”  the  congressman  de¬ 
scribed  the  strike  as  “the  break¬ 
down  of  an  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship.”  He,  too,  wanted  to  know 
why  it  was  the  liberal  Record 
and  not  the  conservative  In¬ 
quirer  (although  he  asked  that 
both  adjectives  be  placed  within 
quotation  marks)  was  struck. 

Eubanks  contended  that  in 
spite  of  outward  appearances 
there  had  been  some  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions. 

“I’m  still  surprised,  in  view  of 
the  editorial  policy  pursued  by 
the  Record,”  McConnell  pleaded. 

'No  Reason  to  Exploit  Him' 

Rep.  Brehm  lashed  out  at  “this 
new  philosophy  that  when  a 
man  is  ambitious,  when  he  is 
successful,  when  he  makes  a 
profit — he  should  be  exploited. 
It  has  been  said  here,  in  defense, 
that  Stern  didn’t  show  his  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  the  wage  demands. 
That’s  no  reason  to  exploit  him, 
to  set  up  some  agency  to  take 
over,  plan  and  run  his  business!” 

From  Rep.  Kersten  came  the 
suggestion  that  guild  demands  to 
include  key  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives  in  a  bargaining 
contract  was  a  sign  that  the  union 
wanted  to  take  over  control  of 
management.  He  quoted  from 
the  Guild  Striker,  a  bulletin 
published  daily  for  information 
of  the  Philadelphia  -Camden 
strikers,  in  which  the  president 
of  the  chapter,  Arthur  Pierce, 
described  Stern  as  one  of  the 
greatest  publishers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  “daddy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  guild,”  and  as  one  who 
has  led  the  guild  to  expect  more 
of  him  than  of  other  publishers. 

Eubanks  was  not  aware,  he 
said,  of  the  publication;  but,  he 
said,  he  was  aware  that  the 
wages  offered  by  Stern  were  not 
up  to  the  levels  for  other  com¬ 
parable  cities. 
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Kersten  then  put  a  pointed 
question:  “Wasn’t  it  back  in 
1936  when  Stern  began  to  ham¬ 
mer  at  communism  that  negotia¬ 
tions  with  him  were  tough¬ 
ened?” 

Eubanks  denied  and  Kersten 
pursued  in  rapid-fire  order: 

“You  know  that  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  that  chapter  of  the 
guild  was  a  card-carrying  Com¬ 
munist? 

“You  know  that  5%  of  the 
local  in  question  is  a  quorum? 

“You  know  that,  under  the 
contract.  Stern  couldn’t  dis¬ 
charge  a  covered  employe  for 
economy,  unless  the  guild 
agreed? 

The  guild  witness  said  he 
wasn  t  aware  who  the  Commu¬ 
nist  might  be;  accepted  as  fact 
the  statement  on  quorums;  de¬ 
nied  the  guild  can  veto  a  dis¬ 
charge  for  reasons  of  economy 
if  the  publisher  produces  sup¬ 
porting  proof. 

Struck  Day  Alter  Election 

The  congressman  next  wanted 
to  know  if  the  strike  against 
Stern  newspapers,  which  were 
supporting  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didates,  was  postponed  until  the 
day  after  election  for  any  spe¬ 
cial  reason.  Only  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  peaceful  settlement, 
was  the  reply. 

“Do  you,”  asked  Kersten,  “call 
a  newspaper  whose  key  men  are 
subject  to  guild  discipline  —  do 
you  call  that  a  free  press?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  that  has 
to  do  with  a  free  press,”  Eu¬ 
banks  parried. 

Rep.  Kearns  cited  the  fact 
that  the  letter  announcing  de¬ 
mands  notified  the  attorney  for 
the  Stern  interests  that  the  ANG 
had  embarked  upon  an  “am¬ 
bitious  program.”  Kearns 
wanted  to  know  if  that  language 
was  general  in  letters  addressed 
to  publishers.  The  guild  officer 
said  the  language  might  not  have 
been  used  generally  but  all  real¬ 
ized  the  wage  contract  program 
of  the  last  ANG  convention  was 
an  ambitious  one. 

Rep.  Nixon  expressed  interest 
in  the  fact  that  the  guild  litera¬ 
ture  has  mentioned  that  Pub¬ 
lisher  Stern  “went  over  the 
heads”  of  guild  officials  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  arguments  by  letter,  di¬ 
rect  to  the  membership.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  the 
guild  challenged  the  right  of  a 
publisher  to  do  so. 

The  answer  was  negative;  the 
explanation,  that  there  were  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  negotiations 
going  on  at  the  time  with  the 
ANG  agents. 

Assails  Guild  Contracts 

Nixon  attacked  the  nature  of 
guild  contracts  on  the  ground 
that  they  include  other  than  edi¬ 
torial  employes.  He  cited  as  an 
instance  a  Herald  &  Express  unit 
demand  for  a  minimum  of  $100 
a  week  for  reporters  —  and  a 
minimum  of  $100  a  week  for  the 
outside  guard  who  kept  circula¬ 
tion  trucks  moving  smoothly 
around  the  plant. 

The  congressman  recalled  the 
charge  that  a  publisher  can  de¬ 
prive  a  city  of  a  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  of  his  control  over  news¬ 
print  and  asked  if  it  were  not 
equally  true  that  the  guild  can 


do  the  same  thing  since,  he  said, 
the  deprivations  mentioned  in 
Eubanks’  testimony  all  followed 
guild  strikes.  The  guildsman 
said  his  union  wasn’t  able  to  do 
that  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
area. 

Rep.  Kelly  developed  the  fact 
that  the  Record  and  the  In¬ 
quirer  contracts  ended  at  about 
the  same  time;  that  the  Inquirer 
contract  was  aontinued  and 
work  went  on,  but  that  the  Rec¬ 
ord  was  struck.  The  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Inquirer 
contract  still  is  open,  whereas 
negotiations  had  broken  off  at 
the  Record. 

The  witness  was  asked  how 
long  the  guild  would  continue  to 
publish  a  newspaper  in  a  city 
left  without  one  by  reason  of  a 
strike.  Eubank’s  repiying  to  the 
inquiry  of  Rep.  Fisher,  said 
there  is  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  ANG  of  going  into  newspaper 
publishing  except  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  “service’  ’to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  he  was  unable  to  say 
how  long  such  a  service  might 
continue. 

5%  Quorum  Questioned 

Rep.  Kennedy  asked  whether 
it  is  common  practice  among 
unions  to  permit  their  business 
to  be  transacted  with  only  5%  of 
their  members  present.  Eubank 
said  he  didn’t  know;  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  local  decision. 

Harris  described  himself  as  a 
voluntary  negotiator  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  entering  into  the  dispute 
because  the  guild  is  a  part  of 
the  CIO  Council  and  because  he 
is  personally  friendly  to  Stern. 
He  presented  a  lengthy  chrono¬ 
logical  statement  designed  to 
prove  that  the  union  had  made 
many  attempts  to  negotiate  but 
was  blocked  by  Stern’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  discuss  any  other 
points  until  his  wage  offer  was 
accepted. 

He  recited  that  41  compromise 
clauses  were  offered,  but  that  the 
publisher  said  he  was  not  con- 
V  i  n  c  e  d  there  were  basic 
changes,  and  he  told  of  rejection 
by  the  publisher  of  two  nomi¬ 
nees  for  arbiters.  But,  upon 
questioning,  he  admitted  his 
connection  and  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  with  the  negotiations  ex¬ 
tended  over  only  one  week  of 
the  three  months’  long  negotia¬ 
tions. 

'Neurosis'  Charge 

Summing  his  reactions,  he 
said:  “Stern  seemed  to  feel  the 
entire  world  was  plotting  against 
him.  We  found  ourselves  shad¬ 
ow-boxing  with  a  neurosis,  but 
collectively  bargaining.” 

“Might  it  not  be  that  Stern 
was  merely  tired  of  the  whole 
thing?”  Rep.  Hoffman  suggested. 

•The  witness  added  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  Stern  felt  all  other 
publishers,  likewise,  were 
against  him.  He  made  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  similar  situations 
might  be  met  in  the  future  by 
amending  the  Wagner  Act  to 
place  heavier  penalties  against 
employers  who  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate. 

In  an  exchange  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  Harris  agreed  that  Stem 
had  a  right  to  discharge  an  em¬ 
ploye  for  reasons  set  up  in  the 
contract;  that  he  had  a  right  to 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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N.  Y.  News  Lays  Plans 
In  3-Day  Sales  Meet 


IF  THE  INTENTIONS  of  the 

New  York  Daily  News  are  a 
criterion,  the  nation’s  dailies 
will  do  the  most  intensive  space¬ 
selling  job  in  history  in  1947. 

This  week, « the  News  sales 
force  of  75  set  aside  three  long 
mornings  (9:30  to  1,  with  oc¬ 
casional  overtime)  and  an  eve¬ 
ning  for  a  series  of  inspirational 
meetings  calculated  to  make 
this  the  year  of  all  linage  years 
for  the  paper. 

Billed  as  the  “1947  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,”  the  pep  sessions,  stuck 
strictly  to  business,  eschewing 
such  Fuller  Brush  affairs  as 
“Step  Up  the  Linage,  Boys’’  to 
the  tune  of  “Strike  Up  the 
Band.” 

During  the  morning  sessions 
—one  each  for  national,  retail 
and  classified  —  the  staff  heard 
about  30  speakers,  mostly  their 
own  colleagues,  tell  where  the 
News  has  been  and  where  they 
hope  to  have  it  go. 

E.  g.: 

1.  In  1946,  for  the  11th 
straight  year,  the  News  led  the 
New  York  field  in  food  ads  with 
986,000  lines;  despite  the  paper 
shortage,  it  plans  to  print  “more 
lines  on  food  in  '47  than  any 
newspaper  ever  has  had  before,” 
at  least  a  million  lines. 

2.  The  western  office  in  Chi¬ 
cago  produced  over  a  million 
lines  in  ’45,  an  11%  gain  over 
the  previous  year. 

3.  Three  basic  sources  for  new 
color  and  roto  linage  will  be 
tapped  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible:  a.  present  black  and 
white  advertisers:  b.  advertisers 
now  in  the  Sunday  supplements, 
“which  lack  the  blanket  cover¬ 
age  of  the  New  York  market 
which  the  News  has”;  c.  adver¬ 
tisers  in  other  media — spot  radio, 
car  cards,  match  books,  national 
magazines,  etc. 

4.  The  News  has  already 
signed  Macy’s  department  store 
for  $52,800  in  coloroto  for  the 
first  half  of  ’47,  more  than  it 
ran  in  all  of  1946;  Gimbel’s  has 
contracted  for  45  pages— over 
$100,000 — in  full-run  color. 

5.  Strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  capture  the  men’s  wear  field, 
where  the  News  has  been  lag¬ 
ging. 

6.  Franklin  Simon,  a  “quality” 
store,  never  in  the  News  before, 
has  contracted  for  100,000  lines 
in  ’47  on  the  basis  of  a  presenta¬ 
tion  analyzing  its  customers. 

7.  So  far  this  year  the  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Queens  and  Kings  sections 
of  the  run  have  shown  a  50% 
linage  gain  over  last  year. 

Devoted  chiefly  to  stories  of 
successful  selling  of  New  York’s 
“Middle  Millions”  market,  the 
conference  covered  virtually 
every  phase  of  the  advertising 
department’s  activities:  food, 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  real  estate, 
alcohol  beverages,  small  ac¬ 
counts,  travel,  movie  and  slide 
presentations,  financial  linage, 
mail  order,  country  edition  ad¬ 
vertising,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  admen. 


speakers  also  included  F.  M. 
Flynn,  general  manager,  Richard 
W.  Clarke,  executive  editor,  I. 
M.  Annenberg,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  and  representatives  of 
advertisers. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  final 
(dinner)  session  in  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  were  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
whose  annual  advertising  con¬ 
ferences  serve  as  the  pattern 
for  the  News,  and  Mr.  Flynn. 

Thomas  J.  Cochrane.  News 
advertising  director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference,  reported 
that  1946,  with  a  near-record 
linage  of  23,700,000.  would  very 
likely  be  surpassed  by  at  least 
10%  this  year,  according  to  com¬ 
mitments  and  schedules. 

Unofficial  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  emphasized  by  virtually 
all  the  speakers,  was  the  “Mid¬ 
dle  Millions”  character  of  the 
News  audience,  on  which  the 
newsnaner  has  based  much  of 
its  selling  effort.  Herbert  M. 
Steele,  dire^'tor  of  presentations, 
said  the  “Middle  Millions”  movie 
has  been  shown  to  528  corpora¬ 
tion  presidents,  450  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  661  agency  account  ex¬ 
ecutives.  314  advertising  man¬ 
agers.  263  sales  managers  and 
thousands  of  other  executives. 

The  Franklin  Simon  story, 
the  one  most  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  three  day  pro¬ 
gram.  grew  out  of  the  “Middle 
Millions”  presentation. 

The  movie,  an  analysis  of  the 
buvers  of  seven  “quality”  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  ( such  as  Pack¬ 
ard  cars.  Florsheim  shoes, 
steamer  excursions,  etc.)  shows 
that  the  “100  buy  more  than  the 
1” — that  the  biggest  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  in  these  lines  comes  from 
the  middle-income  groups  rather 
than  from  the  high-income  class 
to  which  advertisers  of  such 
products  usually  appeal. 

A.  H.  Gaines  of  the  News  staff 
told  the  Franklin  Simon  story. 

The  president  of  that  store 
asked  the  News  to  analyze  his 
customers  as  it  had  those  of  the 
“Middle  Millions”  products. 

It  was  found,  after  analysis 
of  a  whole  month’s  sales  slips, 
that  Franklin  Simon  got  almost 
two  thirds  of  its  dollar  volume 
from  the  middle-  and  low-income 
districts  of  the  city.  A  separate 
study  of  the  store’s  fur  custo¬ 
mers  .showed  the  same  picture. 

Result:  Franklin  Simon, 

which  “had  fancied  itself  as  a 
‘Lord  &  Taylor’  and  had  used 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  type  of 
flouncy,  drippy  copy — not  in  the 
News — called  me,”  said  Gaines, 
“and  asked  if  I  wouldn’t  please 
bring  over  a  contract  for  100,- 
000  lines.” 

The  director  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  John  H.  Glass,  said  more 
effort  would  be  expended  in 
1947  to  get  advertisers  under  the 
“Big  Top” — full-run  edition. 
While  sectional  and  split-run  ad¬ 
vertising  grew  during  the  war, 
he  said,  full-run  was  not  sold 
sufficiently. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Increased  to  4c 

Chicago — Effective  Feb.  15,  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  retail  price  is 
being  increased  from  3  to  4c 
daily,  with  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
effective  Feb.  16,  going  from  10 
to  15c  in  territory  outside  the  40- 
mile  limit.  The  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une’s  retail  price  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs  will  remain  at  10c. 

The  Chicago  Sun  went  to  5c 
daily  last  August,  with  its  Sun¬ 
day  price  12c  within  the  40-inile 
limit  and  15c  outside  that  area. 
The  Chicago  Herald  -  American 
and  the  tabloid  Chicago  Times 
remain  at  10c  on  Sunday  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburbs.  The  Sunday 
Herald  -  Examiner  price  outside 
the  40-mile  limit  has  been  15c 
for  some  time. 

Post-Dispatch 
Starts  Tele' 

In  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Station  KSD- 
TV  iSt.  Louis  Post-Dispatch)  in¬ 
augurated  regular  commercial 
television  service  here  Feb.  8, 
becoming  the  first  newly 
equipped  postwar  television  sta¬ 
tion  to  go  on  the  air,  and  the 
first  to  be  operated  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  Using  entirely  new 
equipment,  the  station  broad¬ 
cast  25  hours  of  varied  programs 
during  Edison  Centennial  Week. 

■The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
owner  of  KSD  -  TV,  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  radio  for  25  years, 
George  M.  Burbach,  general 
manager  of  KSD,  pointed  out  in 
a  message  for  the  inaugural  tele¬ 
cast.  KSD  was  established  in 
1922,  and  before  the  war  the 
Post-Dispatch  was  first  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  regular  daily  newspaper 
by  facsimile  broadcast. 

Sponsors  for  KSD  -  TV  pro¬ 
grams  already  have  appeared. 
At  least  18  advertisers  bought 
program  time  for  Edison  Week. 

About  100  receivers  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  homes  and  in  hotels, 
stores,  and  other  public  places. 

Permanent  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  in  use  by  April. 
This  will  include  a  tower  550 
feet  from  the  street,  and  an 
RCA  model  TT-5  transmitter 
with  an  effective  power  of  20,- 
000  watts  and  a  range  of  35  to 
40  miles. 

KSD-TV  already  has  agree¬ 
ments  with  local  athletic  direc¬ 
tors  to  telecast  baseball  games 
of  the  Cardinals  and  Browns, 
wrestling,  boxing  and  sports  of 
Washington  and  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versities. 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
news-covering  usages  of  the  new 
medium  occurred  when  the  in¬ 
augural  telecast  was  interrupted 
for  the  first  "news  flash”  telling 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  portal-to- 
portal  pay  case  in  Detroit.  Still 
pictures  of  the  judge  were  tele¬ 
vised  in  connection  with  the 
commentator’s  remarks. 

The  station  has  contracted  for 
the  AP  Wirephoto  report  on  a 
trial  basis.  Station  executives 
explained  that  where  possible 
pictures  would  be  televised 
while  the  news  Is  read. 


ITU  and  Bowles 
Still  Deadlocked 
In  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  As  tin 
Springfield  newspaper  strike 
went  into  its  138th  day,  hopa 
that  the  deadlock  between  nua. 
agement  and  the  unions  had 
been  broken  were  again  shat 
tered. 

Robert  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
ITU  returned  from  Indianapolii 
with  a  compromise  contract 
which  it  was  hoped  Sherman  E 
Bowles  might  accept.  He  met 
with  Bowles  a  few  hours  after 
his  return. 

It  was  reported  that  the  com¬ 
promise  the  ITU  offered  did  not 
extend  to  the  closed  shop  issue. 
They  stood  pat  on  that  issue  and 
Bowles  was  on  record  as  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  hire  help  in 
the  open  market. 

Meanwhile  no  negotiationi 
with  the  Guild  were  takiTig 
place.  Previously  Bowles  and 
the  other  two  AFL  craft  uniom, 
pressmen  and  stereotypers,  had 
reached  agreement  on  their  con¬ 
tract.  All  four  unions,  howeve, 
are  pledged  to  stick  together  in 
the  strike. 

Mayor  Daniel  B.  Bruntoo 
broadcast  a  report  that  had  bm 
drafted  by  a  25-man  Citizm' 
Committee  that  had  attempted 
to  end  the  strike. 

Brunton  said  the  ITU  and 
Bowles  were  separated  over  the 
closed  shop  Issue  as  well  as  ITU 
laws;  that  the  pressmen  and 
stereotypers  had  received  satij- 
factory  contracts. 

Brunton  went  on;  “The  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  which  also  is  in 
disagreement  with  the  manage 
ment,  insists  that  there  is  little 
or  no  dispute  as  to  wages,  hours 
or  working  conditions  between 
it  and  the  management.  The 
guild  simply  wants  a  written 
contract  containing  the  ex¬ 
pressed  terms  and  conditions 
agreed  upon. 

“Management  has  said  ‘No’  to 
this  proposal,  and  states  that  it 
will  not  deal  with  the  guild  as 
long  as  the  guild  insists  upon 
prosecuting  certain  civil  suits 
which  it  has  entered  in  court 
against  the  management.  The 
guild  has  agreed  to  dismiss  ail 
of  these  claims,  if  the  manage 
ment  will  enter  into  a  signed 
contract  with  its  members,  but 
Mr.  Bowles  feels  there  should 
be  a  legal  determination  of  the 
issues  involved  in  these  suits, 
before  he  will  negotiate  a  con^ 
tract  with  the  guild  members." 

The  mayor  said  “It  seems  im¬ 
perative  that  we  should  remind 
the  parties  that  this  is  no  ordi¬ 
nary  capital-labor  dispute.  There 
has  been  a  disturbing  curtail¬ 
ment  of  our  community  life  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  interruption  of 
newspaper  service.” 

■ 

Starzel  To  Speak 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  assists^ 
general  manager.  Associated 
Press,  was  announced  this  week 
as  a  guest  speaker  for  the  An¬ 
nual  Georgia  Press  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. 
Feb.  19  22. 
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Kardy  Extolled 
By  Columnist 
[n  Canon  City 
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Canon  City.  Colo. — A  special 
•ribute  to  Guy  U.  Hardy,  pub- 
isher  of  the  Canon  City  Record, 
^ho  died  Jan.  25,  was  written 
by  bis  lifelong  associate,  J.  Leo 
Sterling,  known  as  “the  fat  re- 
porter." 

In  his  column.  Sterling  wrote: 

“The  fat  reporter  types  this 
column  with  weighted  fingers 
on  a  ribbon  of  sorrow.  A  co¬ 
laborer  of  37  years  in  the  field 
olnewspapering  has  finished  his 
list  row,  racked  his  tools  in  the 
comer  fence,  leaped  the  barrier 
and  strode  away  along  the  eter¬ 
nal  road.  With  him  has  gone 
a  wise  mentor,  a  kindly  heart, 
a  gentle  soul,  a  true  friend. 

“H^ile  Guy  U.  Hardy  was  al¬ 
ways  the  employer  he  gave  the 
impression  that  the  fat  reporter 
worked  with  him  rather  than 
for  him. 

“Mr.  Hardy  never  compro- 
Bisid  on  principle.  He  met  the 
issue  face  to  face,  win  or  lose. 

Of  course,  in  the  end,  he  won, 
as  truth  and  honesty  win. 

“In  his  mind,  Mr.  Hardy  never 
classed  anyone  as  an  enemy. 
Actually  there  were  those  with 
whom  he  differed  In  thought, 
word  and  deed.  But  he  was  al¬ 
ways  fair  and  generous  to  them. 
While  he  never  bore  the  fact 
n  bis  coat  lapel  he  more  nearly 
oemplified  the  biblical  behest 
to  love  thine  enemy  than  any 
person  the  fat  reporter  has  ever 
known. 

“It  was  natural  for  him  to 
think  kind  thoughts,  clean 
thoughts,  wholesome  thoughts. 

It  was  of  the  woof  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  upbringing,  and  he  never 
deviated  from  it. 

“The  world  will  never  know 
the  myriad  of  generous,  thought¬ 
ful.  charitable  things  he  has 
done  for  his  fellow-man. 

“Although  a  master  of  the 
pen  and  of  publicity,  he  used 
neither  for  himself. 

“His  simple  obituary  on  the 
front  page  of  this  newspaper,  his 
newspaper,  his  business  life  for 
over  50  years,  attests  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
many  years  his  picture  has  been 
uied. 

“It  is  only  the  second  time  in 
ialf  a  century  anv  extended 
wrd  has  been  written  of  his 
life  in  his  own  columns. 

"The  first  time  was  a  bio- 
paphical  edition  in  which  the 
ffltire  force  was  written  up.  and 
Ihen  the  fat  reporter  used  three 
tunes  as  much  space  as  Guy.  ; 

"Well,  boss,  it  will  be  tough 
foing  for  fat  reporter  from  now 
on  out.  And  that,  boss,  after  37  ! 
rears,  is  going  to  be  plenty  I 
tough."  j 
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Ltt«l  Noticwi 

rcRSDANT  to  the  OUhtI*'  »iid  By- 
the  anniiKl  meeting  of  the  Btork- 
Wileri  of  The  Editor  *  Pnblieher 
^Piny  win  be  held  in  the  -ofBcee 
jf  the  Company,  Suite  1700.  Timei 
Timet  Square,  New  Vork  18, 
*•  f.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on  Wedneaday. 
ttbraary  19,  1947  for  the  traneartion 
dnch  boaineas  aa  may  legally  come 
"•Ire  the  meeting. 

,  ROBERT  D.  BROWN 
fuury  27,  1947  Seeretary 


Replace  Radio  Show 

Eversharp,  Inc.,  has  cancelled 
one  of  its  three  radio  network 
programs  and  will  increase  its 
newspaper  and  magazine  sched¬ 
ules.  it  was  announced  this 
week,  while  a  better  program 
time  Is  sought. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ord*r| 

I  tima — (.50  par  Ima 
4  iimas — .40  par  lina  par  insartior 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS 
I  tima— $1.00  par  lina 
I  timas — .90  par  lina  par  insartiert 
4  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
3  linas  minimum  { 

Oouat  approsimatalf  Ova,  8  latter  i 
words,  OBS  11ns.  I 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON  | 
We  forward  all  mail  racaivad  in  an* 
iwer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  ba 
called  for  af  this  office  will  ba  hold 
iO  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Boi 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


_ Nawspapar  Brokers  _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  lease*  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  boa  58,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Establiibed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

th  TIu-  "Gulden  Rule’’  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  .Vrthur  W.  Stypes.  t)25  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Oalifornis. 


Fnblicalions  For  Sale 


FOR  SALK — Daily,  only  paper  in 
growing  Southwest  city.  $35,000.00 
cash  with  handle. 

Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
UbAlri  uF  FUiTuu  (jAUSc.b  aAt,a. 
of  weekly  newapaper  aud  printing 
plant  fur  $15,000.  Paper  63  years  old 
and  fully  equipped.  Located  Uuuter, 
New  Vork.  Tremendous  jub  priuting 
business.  Write  or  phuue  Juseph 
Jacobson,  Hunter  Review,  Hunter, 
New  York,  February  6th.  After  that 
to  19  Upbam  Street,  Malden,  Massa- 
chiixetn. 

ton  OAL-t,  —  Iwu  midwest  dallies 
5,000  rlasi,  adjacent  tuwus.  $50,000 
required  joint  operation  nets  owner 
$25,000. 

PALMER  &  PALMER,  INC. 

II  Siiiith  l.a.SsHe  Sireet.  Chicago^ 


DAILY  IN  VIRGINIA 


POR  SALE 


$60,000 


Operatinq  owner  could  make 
$10,000  per  year  out  of  this  property. 


BOX  6578 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1947 


401  TOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Pobrnory  IS,  1947 


Publications  For  Sale 

FOUR  DAILIES,  ail  exclusive,  in 
Kansas.  Nebr.-iaka  Texas;  price  range 
$45,000  to  $350,000.  Two  Missouri 
lield.i.  towns  over  6,500,  re.idy  to  go 
daily,  $30,000  to  $55,000.  Clyde  H. 
Kiio.x,  IValdheim  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Three  suburban  weeklies, 
one  of  beat  markets  in  Middle  West 
Grosses  $110,000  with  commercial 
priotiDg.  Excellent  plant.  Small 
diiwD  payment  will  handle. 

Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  Sontb 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


IP  YOU  KNOW  EDITING  and  pnb 
fishing  and  want  to  five  in  Florida  the 
year  round  here  is  a  real  oppnrtunit) 
for  you  to  purchase  only  publicattou 
in  field  with  earning  capacity  of  six 
thousand  dollars  or  mure.  Reason 
for  selling  is  that  it  does  not  fit  into 
present  operations.  Price  fifteen 
Ihonsand  dollars.  Wire  Box  Number 
6442,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mountain  state  daily,  cash  down  $25M. 

Western  state  daily,  cash  down  $50M. 

Western  State  daily,  cash  down  $200M. 

Ims  Angeles  Co.  weekly,  net  $18M, 
the  down  payment  $22,000. 

Los  Angelos  Co.  weekly,  cash  down 
$25M. 

Oregon  weekly.  West  Coast,  $11,000 
cash  down.  Gross  $20M. 

W.  H.  Glover,  Ventura,  Calif. 


$300,000 

Average  Net  Profit  B.  T. 
Is  Yours  Each  Year 

For  %\. 000.000. 

[/■}  to  '/j  Cash 

Daily. 

City  of  Over  1 ,500,000 
Beautiful  Plant  &  Building 
Bo«  6432.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PnblicntioBS— Wanted 


BY  INDIVIDUAL — Daily  newapape- 
rity  lO.noO  to  15.000  with  good  trarl 
territory  plant  etc.  .Send  ropier 
price,  and  complete  details  first  letter 
nor  *4  10  FAItn*  A  Po'-llslier 


BY  INDIVIDUAL  who  has  25  M  to 
invent  ill  good  county  seat  weekly  or 
semi,  ili'sii-e  Wyoming,  Colorado  or 
Par  fie  .\.  \V.  Send  s.iniple  and  details 
to  liox  6.")51,  Editor  &  Piihlishir. 


H.VVE  $60,000  cash  for  buying  small¬ 
town  daily  or  newsp.iper  investment. 
W’riti-  Box  6.">4.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  CASH  RESOURCES  an<l 
newspaper  experience  to  boy  and 
operate  small  daily  in  midrlle  west 
or  southern  sections.  References. 
Box  6434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
IN  TEXAS  OR 
SOUTHWEST 

UNLIMITED  CASH 
AVAILABLE. 

Bo«  6544  Editor  &  Publisher 


PnblicatioBs — Wanted 


WA.NTED  S.M.ALL  OR  MEDIUM  sized 
daily  iu  good  town  within  300  miles 
( I f  N.  Y .  Box  6563,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WILL  PAY  good  price  for  Mid-weei 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata.  Ukia- 
boma.,  bank  reference. 


Mecbnnical — Equipment  For  Sale _ 

FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32-PAGE  HOE  gUAD 
Oompl.  Stk*reo*21^3*iii.  i'iit*oiT  A.  0. 

AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 

32-PAUE  DUPLEX 
Metropolitan  Press  -  Semi  •  cylindrical 
Cumpl.  stereo — A.C.  equipment. 
32-PAOE  SCOTT 

Single,  Width — 4  Deck-color  preas, 
22^ -in.  cut-ulT  Stereo  D.C. 

40-PAOE  HOE 

Compl.  Stereo— 22  %  -iu.  cut-off — D.C. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

3  decks,  22% -in.  cut-off — A.C.  equip. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

3  Units,  22% -in.  cut-off — A.C.  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  High  Speed  double 
width,  3-deck,  4-plate  wide  Prese  No. 
939.  guick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
luchea,  15-inch  cylinder  diameter. 
Cline  Weatingliouse  75  hp  single  mo¬ 
tor  drive  22i)-vuU  three-phase.  Motor 
roll  hoist.  Gaa-flred  metal  pot.  Part- 
low  control,  two  double  couled  hand- 
casting  boxes,  finishing  machine  and 
chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28ib. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Repnblican  and  American 
_ Waterbury  91,  Conn. _ 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  36,000  per  bona 
press  of  two  plates  wide  4  deck  high 
with  AC  drive  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Mshm _ _ 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  four  unite 
with  double  folder,  23  9/16“  sheet 
cut-off.  Complete  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motor  drive.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  Inc.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  Now 
York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

5  COMPLETE  FONTS  of  8  pt.,  2  ad¬ 
ditional  fonts  not  complete.  Make  of¬ 
fer.  TTie  Daily  Record,  l*ong  Branch, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ 

HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  (6  unite 
with  two  doable  folders)  suj^rtpoed 
newspaper  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
Serial  No.  2148.  Patented  ink  pomps. 
Cut  off  22%".  Magazine  reels.  Two 
Cutler  Hammer  drives — two  D.  C. — 
100  H.  P.  motors.  Offer  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  one  or  two  presses.  Box 
619’'.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

.MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM- 
MKR  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  curved  pistes 
with  a.  c.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
table  with  steam  generator.  George  O. 
Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 
1.-1.  C-l-foruia. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Standard  Quality,  32  pound  base  News¬ 
print.  15'.  19',  20*,  24”  Jumbo  Rolls. 
Also  24  X  36  Sheets  in  Carload  Lota — 
Wire  or  Phone  your  requirements; 
Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City.  Phone  HAnover  2-0165. 

six-unit’goss 

TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
KOHLER  REELS 
EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Rnnning  Daily  Within 
100  Miles  of  Chicago 
Inspection  by  Appointment. 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago  18. 
THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-foot  Make-np  Tablet;  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks ;  Hand 
and  Power  Balers;  Heavy  Duty  Saws; 
Also  NEW  44"  National  Antomatie 
Power  Paper  Cnttera,  prompt  delivery- 
Thomse  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18. 
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Mechanical — Egnipwant  For  Sale 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE:  3  Goss  Units 
with  Cline  reels  and  tension  Double 
folder  22%  inch  cutoff  -.rith  balloon 
formers.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  A.  C.  drive. 
Also  Goss  color  press.  8  cylinder,  hard 
packing  with  22^1  inch  cutoff  fully 
equipped  with  rollers.  Speed,  17,000 
per  hour  with  Cline  IVestinghouse 
drive,  1160  R.P.M.  7'<-75H.P.  3 

phase.  60  cycle,  220  volt,  slip  ring, 
variable  speed  motor.  Controls  and 
grills  included.  Presses  now  in  daily 
use.  Further  details  upon  request. 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Xeb- 
raska. 


WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY  Dry  Mat  Rol¬ 
ler,  full  page  siie,  with  A.  0.  motor, 
chain  drive.  Fine  value.  Box  6526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16*  Caster  &  Pump-DC  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
8  or  12  page  capacity. 

Box  6579.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  or  Duplex 
Tubnlar  stereo  press.  21}4  or  22% 
cutoff,  220  volt  AC  60  cycle  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment,  16-  to  24- 
page  capacity.  Write  full  information 
airmail.  Hilo  Tribune-Herald,  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  Send  carbon  of  letter  to 
P.  J.  Fuller,  1041  W.  48th  St.,  Los 
Angeles  37,  who  has  gone  to  the  main¬ 
land  to  bny  equipment  for  ns. 


URGENTLY  REQUIRED 
Router,  semi-cylindrical,  7/16”  plates 
45  degree  bevel,  22-%”  cut  off.  Write 
D.  JI.  Alloway,  Daily  Times-Gazette, 
Oshawa.  Ontario,  Canada. 


WANTED:  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT 

Lease  with  option  to  bny  plant  with 
or  without  pnhlication.  Snfllcient  to 
print  extra  Sunday  edition,  16-page 
or  better  tabloid  within  100  miles  of 
New  York.  It’s  a  mnst  by  February 
23rd,  so  please  be  explicit  in  detail. 
Westchester  Sunday  Outlook,  Elms- 
ford.  New  York. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  serial  number,  price. 

Box  6580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawspnpnr  Prasa  Enthm ars 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Business  Opportunities 


PUBLISHERS  planning  new  buildings 
or  expansion  can  secure  total  low  cost 
6naneing  insurance  company  funds. 
Full  details  to  responsible  parties 
through  H.  L.  Korda,  Palmer  A  Palmer, 
In\,  11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Features  For  Sala 


_ Help  Wanted  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  North 
Carolina  daily  8M  circulation,  town 
of  16,000.  Complete  details  first 
letter.  Box  6583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASMHed 
MANAGER 

Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Classified  selling  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  30  to  50  years  of  age  with 
pleasing  personality  and  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Good  paying  position  on  Targe 
Mid-west  paper  with  excellent  chance 
for  advancement.  Please  apply  by 
letter,  giving  experience  and  snap 
shot,  if  available.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  number  6486,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head 
five  man  department  on  afternoon 
daily  in  Philadelphia  area.  Must  be 
energetic  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
salary  with  bonus  or  commission,  and 
excellent  prospects  for  future.  Box 
6532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  PRINTED  Jewish  weekly 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  needs 
fir.-it  class  advertising  salesman  or 
saleswoman.  Right  party  can  make 
small  investment  if  desired.  G.  I.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  6541.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circnlatioa 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of^ 
ability,  capable  of  organising*^ 
circulation  Department  for  estsblU 
southwest  paper  about  to  expsag? 
daily  -operation.  Located  in  pro^ 
sive,  large  city  with  ideal 
and  living  conditions.  Prsjeet«ia 
culation  of  50,000.  Applicant  msitk 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  pbj 
of  circulation  planning  and  de^ 
ment.  Very  exceptional  oppert^  I 
for  right  man.  Write  fully 
complete  details  of  past  experitte 
salary,  references  and  recent  at,, 
of  self.  Box  6511,  Editor  *  2,7 

lisher. _ 

ONE  MAN  circulation  departmenrS 
small  Ohio  daily.  Experienced  in  b* 
promotion,  rural  and  town  solieij 
tion.  References,  experience  and  a 
lary  expected  first  letter.  Box  617' 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 

WANTHD:  CIRCULATION  MAYAOH 
for  Arkansas  newspaper,  w.th  Sot, 
circulation.  Must  be  geod  gg 
promotion  and  rural  solicitation  Ka 
6499,  Editor  A  Publislier. 


Help  Wanted—  Editorial 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Prezaez 
for  immediatu  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

1 

1 

W ANTED-By  Tennessee  daily,  12  or 
16  page  rotary  press,  Goss  straight 
line  2-plate  preferable,  but  interested 
in  others.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  6558,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1041,  Mltor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — One  16-page  press  unit 
that  will  synchronize  with  three  Goss 
units  will  now  have,  which  are  Model 
1927,  22% -inch  cut-off,  .133  cylinder 
cut-out.  These  units  came  from  New 
York  News.  Write  Conway  Craig, 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times,  Corpus 

Christ!,  Texas. _ 

\\  ANTED  TO  BUY  Good  used  Elrod 
Elizabethton  Star,  Elizabethton,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Norihern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


Weekly  Sport  Comment 


"AROUND  HOLLYWOOD” 
by  Jimmy  Sanucci 

Weekly  feature  that  is  DIFFERENT 

For  combination  offer  write 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.O.  Box  2458.  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


LIGHT  EDITORIALS — daily,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world,  national,  local  newt  pegs  will 
delight  readers.  Send  recent  tear- 
sheets  to  start  free  trial.  Box  6515, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nuwipupor— SorvicM 


China  eoverage  for  less  than  your 
oopy  boy’ a  salary.  Box  6208,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

The  PAP  Want  Ad  Service  comes  to 
yon  with  the  unconditional  guarantee 
that  it  makes  you  money — or  it 
doesn’t  cost  yon  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Proflt-to-You- 
or-No-Pay-Plan. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 

Publishers,  The  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money 

Help  Wanted — Adminiitration 

MAN  with  sales  ability  needed  for 
growing  weekly  ready  for  expansion. 
Should  be  able  to  organize  circulation 
drive  and  then  take  over  advertising 
managership  in  field  of  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibility.  Straight  salary,  or  salary 
plus  commission.  Write  News  A  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Kennett  Square,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

_ Help  Wanted  Advertiiit _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Exper¬ 
ienced  in  copy  writing,  layout  and 
selling  in  small  city;  can  manage  ad¬ 
vertising  department  if  qualified;  good 
salary.  Position  open  February  15 
in  excellent  small  city.  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


NEW  MONTHLY  SPORTS  magazine 
desires  advertising  representatives  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Five  issues 
have  been  published.  Write  Box  6560. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPLENDID  POSITION  on  onr  6  man 
local  display  staff  for  experienced  man 
with  copy,  layout  and  aalea  ability. 
50,000  city,  modern  plant,  lix-day 
evening  in  upstate  New  York.  No 
oppoaitlon.  Rare  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  complete  background,  all 
facts,  family,  aalary,  phone  number. 
Box  6481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ST.4FFMAN,  fast  on  layout  and  copy, 
to  intelligently  serve  local  accounts. 
Good  Opportunity  on  live  Eastern 
newspaper  of  more  than  30,000.  Tell 
all.  and  include  layout  which  has  gone 
through  ad  alley.  Box  6561.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED— AN  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
TAIL  advertising  salesman  who  has 
the  ability  to  make  layouts,  write 
good  copy  and  service  major  accounts. 
Earnings  will  be  commensurate  with 
ability.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  this  growing  market. 
The  Liorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted — Art 


WANTED:  Layout  and  art  production 
man  as  assistant  art  director  for  fast¬ 
growing  national  magazine  appealing 
to  men.  Must  know  pictures  as  well 
as  have  ideas  for  use  of  art  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  articles.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  man  who  is  willing 
to  work  and  use  bis  imagination,  with 
a  definite  chance  for  advancement  if 
he  can  make  good.  An  old  established 
firm.  Write  Box  6581,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted — CirculaliM 


"ARE  YOU  THE  MAN  WZ’RE 
LOOKING  FORI” 

A  growing  Middle-West  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  circulation 
or  sales  promotion  man  to  organise 
a  circulation  sales  staff.  The  man  ws 
want  mnst  be  able  to  plan  and  execute 
carrier,  dealer  and  agent  sales  con¬ 
tests,  also,  train  and  supervise  men 
for  a  subscriber  insurance  program, 
'niis  is  a  permanent  position  with  good 
future  for  a  man  who  can  produce. 
Give  complete  information  about  your¬ 
self  and  past  employment,  record  in 
first  letter.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  6500,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  dtil  1 
m.in.  Must  have  good  news  sense  ui 
be  able  to  write  head.s.  Not  intereiw 
in  “shoppers”  out  have  a  good  pip 
ing  job  for  qualified  man.  Five  dij, 
forty  hour  week.  Southern  Sew  Enj- 
land.  Write  Box  6549.  Editor  &  Pik- 
lisher. 


JUST  A  COG  in  New  York?  Let's  |t< 
together  and  put  out  a  progreiiiit 
Publication.  Capital,  details  will  hnt 
to  be  worked  out  on  our  own.  Boi 
6566.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  THOROUGHLY  DEPENDABU 
TELEGRAPH  Elditor.  Give  age,  qiili- 
ficatiens,  references,  salary  expeeted. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Times  Mm, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE- Long  eitib 
lished  daily,  midwest  eity  of  4S,0<I(), 
wants  experienced  dsekman  to  lerviii 
second  in  command.  Box  6498,  IdiM 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  AND  OOPY  READH 
wanted  by  western  daily  newipspir. 
Give  full  experience,  education  ud 
enclose  recent  photograph.  Box  MU 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED 
Man  or  woman  for  general  news  on 
small  city  daily,  afternoon,  no  Snndty 
Practical  experience  or  jonmslilB 
graduate  from  established  college  s^ 
ceptable.  10,500  A.B.C.  circnlstioa, 
pleasant  environment  in  cosmopoUtii 
Southern  city.  Leader-Call,  Lsniel, 
Mississippi. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  re¬ 
porter  for  medium  size,  long  estsb- 
lished  New  England  daily.  Over  $60 
for  five  day,  forty  hour  week.  II 
you  have  the  ambition  and  quslilti:i' 
tions  to  fit  into  a  first  cisss  organ¬ 
ization,  and  are  not  just  shopping  for 
more  money,  please  write  Box  6547, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


TWO  GOOD  OPENINGS  immedisUlj 
available  for  alert,  trained  progrei- 
sive  people.  Growing  Oregon  nswm- 
per.  Give  full  takeout  in  airmsileo 
applications  to  Harrison  P.  Hormin. 
Managing  editor.  Coos  Bay  Times,  Oooi 
Bay  Oregon, _ _ _ 

WANTED-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  bf 
mid-west  daily.  Good  salary  and  fn- 
lure.  Box  6556.  Editor  A  Pnblishrr 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  M- 

PORTER-DE8KMAN  on  smaller  eitj 
daily  in  Central  Montana,  lalzrlT  •P**' 
Lewistown  Democrat-News,  Monlsns. 

_ Help  Wanted — Instrnctori 

JOURNALISM  TEACHER  for  Floridi 
college.  Newspaper  experience  sn* 
college  education  required.  Open  Oci. 
1.  Box  6555.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Ftbruory  15.  Iff? 


Hjp  Wntod— MeckaniaJ _ 

.jDOTTFK  0F£RAT0R,  afterBoon 
5  dty  week,  anion  or  eligible. 
Ood  Standard  Times,  Hyannis, 

^igiackusetts, 

r[5oTYPE  OPERATOR — day  work, 
;,-stly  straight  news  matter.  45-hr. 
eft  Good  working  conditions.  The 
i)i.ly  Eagle,  Claremont,  X.  IL _ 

—  machinist-operator 

.Ttated  for  afternoon  daily,  no  Sun- 
j,r  open  shop,  unorganized  town, 
ggod  linotypes,  Ludlow  and  Elrod, 
plesisat  environment,  life  insurance, 
ficjtion  with  pay.  Give  references 
„  to  ability  and  personal  habits. 

t.M<ltr-Csll.  Laurel,  Mississippi. _ 

^TO-ENGKA  V  EK — Foreman  ’  s  job 
for  sll  around  man  not  necessaritly 
,  foreman  now.  Newspaper  shop  in 
(0^  sized  Southern  city.  Address 
goothern  Newspaper  Publisher  Ass'n, 
p.O.  Box  1369,  Chattanooga  1,  Ten- 
Mitee. 


Halp  Wuitod — ProMotioa 

7eOMOTION  copy  and  LAYOUT 
with  imagination  and  creative 
ibility  to  write  copy  and  make  lay- 
•III  for  sales  presentations,  sales 
giiteits,  direct  mail,  carrier  instrnc- 
liM  booklets,  and  edit  a  monthly  car- 
riir  paper.  Give  complete  Information 
•boot  yourself  and  past  employment 
ncord  to  Box  6501,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Ikinr. _ 

fANTED  experienced  promotion 
sisiier  familiar  with  advertising,  edi- 

tiriil  and  circulation  promotion,  com- 

pititiTe  morning  paper  in  deep  south 

(ity;  popnlation  one  hundred  twenty 

ibousad.  Box  0457,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiker. 


Help  Wanted — Representative 

R’BUSHER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 
Tinted :  Represent  four  regional  and 
ulionsi  farm  consumer  and  trade 
lUiiines  in  mid-west  area.  Present 
'oemissions  makes  this  exclusive  re- 
pieientstion  worthwhile  to  young  man 
lith  good  agency  and  client  contacts. 
Trite  complete  experience  to  Roy  H. 
Pirk,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Literary  Agency  Service 

nWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ar- 
tielei.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Birtbs  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.  N.  Y. 


Situtiont  Wanted — Advertisiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Knows 
lev  to  write  copy,  sell  space,  direct 
itilP  and  build  linage.  16  years  news- 
piper  experience  on  small  and  me- 
liim  size  Eastern  dailies.  Good  rec¬ 
ord  of  accomplishments.  Excellent 
^(erences.  Box  6577,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiiher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  New 
Eiglind  daily  desires  change  as  can 
idrince  no  farther  on  paper  now 
mployed.  Has  20  years  solid  news- 
piper  background  in  5,000-7,500  cir- 
tolition  group.  Excellent  selling  rec- 
oit  dependable,  a  real  worker.  Age 
W,  perfect  health,  good  habits,  mar- 
net  Protestant,  member  of  several 
fific  organizations,  ex-service  man. 
lop  references.  Prefer  East.  More 
ioformation  gladly  given  if  desired. 
Box  6559,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitistioiu  Wanted — Administrative 


ADVERTISING  DIREOTOR  OR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Ariilsble  in  the  near  future,  a  sound 
•uineis  man  with  25  years  experi- 
uei  on  small  and  medium  size  news- 
Popers.  Excellent  background  and 
jPlrndid  record.  Now  employed  but 
•otirei  change  for  personal  reasons. 
V  41,  family,  proteetant,  member  of 
arertl  civic  organizations.  Not  parti- 
wir  sbont  location,  but  newspaper 
1^1  be  a  progressive  solid  organiza- 
«»■  Prefer  salary  bonus  arrange- 
Will  appreciate  personal  in- 
Write  Box  6456,  Editor  A 
^bliiher. _ 

SrCCESSFUL  business  manager  now 
mployed  wants  on  larger  newspaper. 

ui/in®  "’“V  “P-  Need 

WOO  plus  percentage.  Write  Box 
•541,  Editor  A  Publisher.  , 


Situations  Wanted — Administrative 


O.ARTOONIST  —  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Art  school  training.  Wants 
spot  on  daily.  Will  tackle  anything. 
30.  Married.  Box  6540,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 

A-l  REPORTING.  FEATURES,  RE¬ 
WRITE,  MAKE-UP,  Veteran,  23,  New 
York-trained,  3  years  all-around  ex¬ 
perience  including  editor,  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  overseas,  some  radio,  5 
years  college.  Sound  background  lo¬ 
cal  news,  economics,  European  af¬ 
fairs.  3  Languages.  Work  hard,  play 
some,  no  bad  habits,  top  references. 
WANTED:  Small  job  on  big  paper 

with  Managing  Editor  who  was  young 
himself  once.  Box  6568,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

ATOMIC  CITY  GI  with  Scholastic 
and  Service  paper  experience  desires 
to  turn  Pro,  after  June  15.  Age  19. 
Weekly  or  Daily.  Salary  secondary. 
Write  Now.  Cpl.  Jack  Reynolds,  M.P. 
Det.  No.  1,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

BIG  MET  SPORTS  EDITOR,  35,  20 
years  same  paper,  seeks  desk  or  writ- 
ing  job.  Box  6543.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CAPABLE  VET  wants  position  with 
small  daily  in  West  or  Southwest. 
Nineteen,  single,  and  eager  to  learn 
newspaper  work  from  bottom  up. 
Background  of  Army  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  college.  Box  6500,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 


INTERESTED  IN  YOUNG 

REPORTER? 

Experience:  New  Y'ork  Times  (Cap¬ 

tion  Desk)  United  Press  (Rewrite) 
Progressive-College  graduate  —  Seek 
.ill  around  experience.  Go  anywhere- 
Salary  secondary.  References.  Box 
6565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  USED  TO  BE 

A  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  MYSELF 
I  want  to  change  that  past  tense 
for  an  active  working  future.  3  years’ 
reporting  experience  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily;  network  newswriter.  Box 
6517,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  20  years  experience. 
General  news,  courts,  features,  desk 
etc.  Now  employed.  Excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  6503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRE-WAR  NEWS  EDITOR,  ex-cap¬ 
tain,  39,  now  employed  as  reporter 
on  large  daily,  wants  harder  job.  Box 
6574,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  reliable  girl  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily  experience,  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  desires  position  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Northern  New  Jersey  but  will 
consider  offers  elsewhere.  Box  6564, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’nNG,  HKADUNE  Writing, 
make-up  ability.  Graduate  Rutgers 
June,  1947.  ^ars  and  Stripee  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  25.  Prefer  paper  with 
10,000  or  more  circulation.  Box  6489, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 


REPORTER,  23,  Veteran,  college, 
weekly,  daily  experience.  Prefer  New 
York,  New  Jersey  area.  Box  6339, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  7  years 
metropolitan  daily  experience,  tingle, 
age  29,  desires  position  as  reporter 
on  eastern  daily.  Box  6466,  Editor  A 

Pnblishsr. _ 

REPORTER.  34.  Better-than-averags 
writer.  Wants  general  beat  with 
chance  of  advancement  (for  woman) 
if  ability  warranta.  Some  desk  and 
rewrite  experience.  Now  in  North- 
west.  Box  6398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SKILLED  EDITOR,  copyreader,  6 
years’  experience  in  all  editorial 
phases;  Missouri  U.  grad.  26,  married, 
best  references;  now  available.  Box 

6584,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  feature  writer, 
editor,  will  take  full  charge  institu¬ 
tional  magazine  or  other  periodical 
in  Southern  California.  Public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Good  Radio  Voice. 
Box  2013,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


Sitnations  Wantad — Mackamcal 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and  composing  room  foreman,  execu¬ 
tive  capacity,  Metropolitan  exMrieneo, 
23  years  at  trade,  employed,  rsfer- 
ences.  Box  6453,  Mitor  A  Pnbliahsr. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN:  Oontem- 
plsting  a  change,  desires  eonneotion 
with  progressive  newspapers,  mature 
judgment.  Can  develop  department  on 
sound  economic  prodnetive  batie. 
Know  color.  All  negotiations  confl- 
dential.  Highett  references.  Box  6464, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER.  Tasope  gradu¬ 
ate,  experienced  operator  of  one  man 
plant,  desires  position  or  G.I.  train- 
iftg.  .Some  experience  in  news  photo¬ 
graphy.  Write  Box  6571,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Pkotograpkor 

CAPABLE  Feature  and  News  Photog¬ 
rapher,  own  4x5  equipment,  desires 
pesition.  For  particnlsrs  write  Box 

6531,  Editor  A  Publieher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  22  yeara’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  spot  news  and  pic¬ 
torial  festnrea.  Have  own  car  and 
camera  equipment ;  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  6402,  Editor  A  Publieher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER:  Veteran,  ex-chief 
cameraman  service  weekly.  Desire 
Mid-West,  Pseifle  (Doast  Job.  A.  Foley, 
3216  6th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Palls,  Mont. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  —  experienced  in 
commercial  and  aerial  work  desires 
position  U.  S.  A.  or  preferably  For¬ 
eign.  P.  M.  Cahill,  9401  Lake  Avenne, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 4  years  experi¬ 
ence  spot  news,  feature.  Veteran,  age 
30,  single.  Own  Equipment.  Have  ear, 
will  travel.  $50  start.  Box  6491, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

PHOTOGR.YPHEK  —  Experienced 
news,  portrait  and  commercial,  wants 
connection  with  small  town  paper. 
Own  equipment.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

6569,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER^  experienced, 
graduate  of  So.  West  Photo  Arts 
Institute.  Desires  work  with  paper. 
Have  e.imera  equipment  and  car.  Box 
6.~>.~>7.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Reporter,  34,  vet¬ 
eran,  with  own  camera  and  darkroom 
equipment  desires  position,  with  a 
newspaper.  B.  P.  Mauborgne,  Am¬ 
herst.  Virginia. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIREC’TOR 
Outstanding  record  references:  News¬ 
papers — Columbas  Dispatch,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Serviee,  Lies  Angelas  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 
Radio — Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  National  Broadcasting  Oompany. 
Government— Ofllce  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  as  regional  director;  Army  pnbUc 
relations  officer  commended  for  11- 
state  campaign.  Corporation — now  di¬ 
rector  for  80-oatIet  firm  in  Far  West. 
Education — Phi  Beta  Eap^.  Reepon- 
sible — married.  Age-84.  Health — ex¬ 
cellent.  Salary  must  better  present 
$9200.  Box  6525,  Editor  A  Pnbliihep 


CIRCULATION  AND  PROMOTION — 
1946  record  100%  increase  in  paid 
circulation.  This  publisher’s  assistant 
is  experienced  in  all  departments 
newspaper,  trade  and  consumer  maga¬ 
zines.  Drives  hard,  knows  organiza¬ 
tion,  direct  mail,  production  costs  and 
the  present  day  dollar  value.  Salary 
no  object  where  a  genuine  opportunity 
exists.  Address  Box  6534.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnationz  Wanted — Circulation 

AVAILABLE — Top  flight  circulation 
executive.  Excellent  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments.  Best  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  Box  6552.  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER  or  aT 
slatant,  available  et  once.  18  years 
incceaefnl  experience,  on  large  and 
■mall  newspapers.  Fully  acquainted 
with  all  departments,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday.  Proven  resnits,  beat  ref¬ 
erence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  6373, 
Editor  A  Pnblieher, 

MANAGER’S  BERTH  in  profit 
minded  organization  sought  by  pro¬ 
ducer.  Send  your  problem  and  pro¬ 
position  in  confidence.  Box  6562, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

TWO  MEN  experienced  in  Oirenlatlon 
Management,  Organization  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Now  employed,  have  proven  re¬ 
cords.  Desire  change.  Prefer  Weet 
or  Northwest  location.  Want  to  con¬ 
tract  circulation  from  progreMive 
Publisher.  Box  6493,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ _ _ 

SUCCESSFUL  Circulation  Manager 
Executive 

Circulation  background  includes  ex¬ 
perience  in  large  and  small  commun¬ 
ities  on  highly  competitive  papers. 
Gets  circulation  by  going  after  it. 
LOOK  over  my  qualifications. 

CITY  Know  “little  Merchant”,  deal¬ 
ers,  boys’  promotion,  street  sales, 
newsstands. 

COUNTRY  Mail  room,  promotion, 
knows  ABC,  details  completely. 
OFFICE  know  details  and  working 
systems. 

EXPENSE  CONTROL  Have  always 
operated  below  budget  and  have 
achieved  results. 

PERSONAL  Two  year  college,  Pres¬ 
byterian,  active  in  civic  affairs,  Knight 
Templar,  42  years  old,  married.  I  am 
no  miracle  man,  but  am  sober,  honest, 
loyal,  industrious  and  intelligent. 
Write  me  for  references  or  arrange  for 
an  interview.  Box  6582,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Sitnatione  WuUtd — CartooiUt 

CARTOONIST — veteran,  25,  appearing 
in  26  msgaainee,  desirei  connection 
with  Syndicate.  Strips,  panels,  sMts, 
caricatures.  Box  6533,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


ALERT,  CAPABLE  REPORTER-desk 
man,  six  years  experience,  now  top 
reporter,  only  daily  city  of  70,000, 
ready  for  position  of  more  responsi¬ 
bility  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Three  years'  college,  veteran,  age  28, 
married,  three  children.  Have  covered 
sports,  police,  municipal  government, 
general  beats,  music  reviews,  features. 
Desk  secondary.  Fine  references. 
Seeking  $65  to  start.  Box  6575,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Copyreader  31,  topnoteh,  10  years’ 
experience,  now  on  big  metropolitan 
daily,  part-time  slot  man,  seeka  big 
city  desk  job,  small  city  executive  job. 
College  graduate,  married.  Box  6512, 

Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

COPY’  READER  available.  Formerly 
telegraph  editor.  Have  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  small-town  dailies. 
Fast  and  accurate.  Will  to  anywhere. 

Box  6567,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESIRE  EDITORIAL  position  with 
future  on  progressive  small  daily  in 
midwest.  Experience  with  daily 
news  copy,  features,  photography,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  radio.  Future  objective: 
to  buy  interest.  Veteran,  single,  33, 
good  references.  Salary:  $3,600 

minimum.  Box  No.  6553,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-Writer  teclinical,  textual, 
factual,  satirical.  Advertising  copy. 

Box  6538,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ENTIRE  STAFF  marine  service  maga¬ 
zine  available  March  1.  Men  trained 
in  all  departments:  editorial,  photog¬ 
raphy,  art,  advertising,  circnlstlon. 
Write  Box  903,  304  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  Pity, _ 

EX  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

Fed  up  with  inconsequential  stuff 
seeks  interesting  writing-executive 
connection  New  England-New  York  on 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio.  Mar¬ 
ried.  32.  Box  6572,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTO  EDITOR, 
now  employed,  wants  new  position.  10 
years  of  world  wide  experience.  Make¬ 
up,  desk  photography,  four  foreign 
languages,  Beet  references.  Write 

Box  6446,  Editor  A  Publieher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER,  general  reporter. 
Experienced  on  all  beats.  Woman. 
Box  6433,  Editor  A  Publieher. _ 

FLORIDA  WIRE  EDITING 
Job  wanted  by  newsman,  31,  married, 
childless,  former  Gainesville  student, 
with  nine  years  desk,  street  and  pic¬ 
ture  experience.  Prefer  small  city, 
one-editor  paper  with  plenty  of  time 
for  careful  copyreading  and  page  lay- 
oiit.  Box  65'70.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GIRL  Writer  wants  job  London  or 

Paris — now  national  news  magazine. 

Box  6371,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

WASHINGTON  —  No  one  can 

say  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  hearings 
were  not  thoroughly  covered 
this  week  when  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  representatives  and 
J.  David  Stern  aoneared  to 
testify  Approximately  30  re¬ 
porters  were  present  off  and  on 
through  the  day  and  a  half 
period. 

The  Washington  newspapers 
gave  it  a  b*g  play  as  d'd  the 
New  York  papers — as  much  as 
two  and  three  columns  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers 
used  the  wire  service  reports 
exclusively.  Pre's  table  gossin 
had  it  that  thev  wan'ed  to  avoid 
anv  danger  of  their  own  re¬ 
porters  or  themselves  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  underplaying  or  over- 
emphasiz'ng  the  testimony  of 
either  side. 

Peporters  around  the  press 
table  also  cornmen^ed  on  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  Com 
mittee  members.  It  was  noted 
that  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
democratic  maioritv.  had  this 
hearing  been  held,  the  Congress¬ 
men  would  have  been  more 
sympathetic  to  the  euildsmen’s 
testimony  and  mercilessly  torn 
anart  the  nubli.sher’s  comments. 
The  sitoation  was  actually  re¬ 
versed  this  week  with  o"lv  two 
Congressmen  favorably  disposed 
to  the  guild  and  probing  into 
Mr.  Stern’s  remarks.  Thev  were 
Congressmen  John  Le'inski  of 
Michigan  and  Arthur  G.  Klein 
of  New  York,  both  Democrats.  I 

The  chairrnan.  Fred  A.  Hart¬ 
ley.  Jr  of  New  Jersey,  and  sev-  ^ 
eral  other  Congressmen  several  , 
tinaes  explained  the  Comm’ttoe  ’ 
was  not  probing  into  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  situation  to  pass  bid®-  I 
ment  on  it  but  was  hearing  both 
sides,  along  with  tesfimo-nv  from 
people  in  other  industries,  in 
order  to  formulate  their  onin- 
ions  ou  proposals  for  new  labor 
’egi.slation. 

Questioning  by  the  Congress 
men  revealed  their  thinking  , 
varied.  The  onlnions  indicated 
f  for  new  legislation  1  ran  from 
anti-closed  .shop  proposals  to 
favoring  craft  unions  over  in¬ 
dustrial  unions;  requirements 
for  democratic  oroce.s.ses  within 
unions:  elimination  of  “captive 
unions”  where  members  pay 
dues  but  have  no  vote;  require 
ment  for  equal  rights  and  re 
.sponsibilities  of  unions  and  man 
^ements  in  collective  bargain¬ 
ing;  elimination  of  Indu.stry-wide 
bargain  img;  and  forbidding  mem 
bership  in  unions  to  “opinion 
makers”— editorial  writers,  col 
umnist.s  and  chief  editors. 

«  •  • 

SAM  EUBANKS,  executive  vice 

president  of  the  ANG.  re 
oelved  considerable  publicity  in 
the  press  on  his  charge  that 
“Mr.  Stem  and  his  associates 
were  motivated  only  by  a  desire 
for  hnancial  gain  when  they 
suspended  and  .sold  the  assets  to 
a  competitor.  It  is  not  an  un 
reasonable  conclusion  that  the 


strikes  of  his  employes  was  pro 
yoked  deliberately  to  serve  as  a 
shabby  excuse  for  Mr.  Stern  to 
divest  himself  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  community  and  that 
the  transaction  announced  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  31  was  one 
long  contemplated  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  at  a  time  most  propitious 
for  the  personal  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Stem  and  his  associates.” 

This  opinion  was  echoed  bv 
the  other  guild  representatives 
who  testifieKl  imnlving  it  was  a 
good  time  to  unload  his  news¬ 
print  contracts  for  a  profit. 

Anv  working  newspaperman 
should  know  that  this  is  prettv 
far  fetched  reasoning.  It  sho»M 
be  obv'ous  to  the  least  financial- 
minded  person  that  a  .going 
property,  free  of  labor  difficul 
ties,  would  be  worth  more  to  a 
prospective  buver  than  one 
which  has  been  strike-bound  fos 
three  months.  Jf  Wr.  Stern  had 
contemplated  .selling  for  a  profit 
he  would  have  doce  a  lot  better 
last  fall,  before  the  strike,  than 
he  did  in  February. 

For  three  months  neithe”  the 
Camden  papers  nor  the  Phila 
delphia  Record  had  a  book 
keener  or  an  accountant  o’-  a 
stenographer  working.  The 
ledgers  of  both  companies  mu't 
be  in  a  prettv  mess.  And  we’ll 
bet  even  Mr.  Stern  doesn't 
Know  cow,  two  weeks  after  the 
sale,  how  much  money  h**  took 
in  or  how  much  was  paid  out 
during  those  three  months.  A"d 
if  he  doesn’t  know  certainlv  the 
prospective  or  actual  buyer 
wouldn’t  know. 

It  doesn’t  add  up  to  the  guMd 
charge  that  he  provoked  the 
strike  deliberately  after  1  o'*® 
contemplation  to  increase  his 
personal  fortune  We  don’t  Venw 
why  some  Congressman  didn’t 
ask  him  about  that. 


ANOTHER  point  not  fully  de 

veloped  in  the  questioning  of 
witnesses  on  both  s’des  was  that 
of  collective  bargaining  —  who 
did  and  who  didn’t. 

Sam  Eubanks  testified,  on 
questioning,  that  the  guild  stmek 
the  Record  and  not  the  Inauirer 
because  negotiations  broke  down 
completely  with  the  Record  but 
not  with  the  Inquirer.  Michael 
Harris,  of  the  CIO  and  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Industrial 
Union  Council,  who  entered  the 
picture  one  week  before  the 
strike  began,  also  said  negotia 
tions  broke  down.  Arthur  Rior- 
dan.  assistant  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Record  who  is  .secr^arv 
of  the  guild  local,  also  said  it. 

But  '^r.  Riotdan  admitted  that 
negotiations  had  gone  on  once  a 
week,  and  sometimes  twice 
weekly,  for  two  months  before 
the  strike  on  Nov.  7.  When  you 
stack  that  up  against  the  guild 
announcement  back  in  August 
that  thev  would  strike  on  the 
“no  contract-no  work”  poliev 
when  the  contract  expired,  it 
doesn’t  sound  as  if  Mr.  Stern 
was  solely  responsible  for  any 
breakdown  in  negotiations. 


The  guild  says  Mr.  Stern 
didn’t  offer  enough  and  Mr. 
Stern  said  the  guild  demanded 
too  much.  One  says  the  other 
did  not  increase  his  offer  enough 
and  the  other  says  they  didn’t 
reduce  their  demands  enough. 
It  is  the  guild’s  contention  that 
Mr.  Stem  refused  to  pay  the 
“going  wage.”  On  analysis  it 
develops  that  until  the  strike 
Mr.  Stern  was  paying  top  .sal¬ 
aries  end  minimums  but  that 
the  “going  wage”  referred  to  bv 
the  guild  was  what  the  guild 
decreed  it  should  be  and  not 
what  was  actually  being  paid 
at  that  time.  Later  on  during 
the  strike  the  guild  might  have 
signed  enough  contracts  with 
other  publi'hers  at  the  new  rate 
to  fa'rly  call  it  a  “going  wage.” 
but  that  situation  did  not  exist 
on  Nov.  7. 

Of  course,  guild  testimony 
brought  up  Mr.  Stern’s  much- 
publicized  (bv  the  guild)  .state¬ 
ment  of  12  years  ago  that  the 
guild  .should  work  towards  .">100 
a  week  for  reporters,  etc.  ^''^r. 
Stern  was  quite  laudatory  in  his 
praise  of  the  guild  at  that  time. 
But  no  one  has  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stern  made  that 
statement  when  the  guild  was 
still  a  craft  union  for  editorial 
workers  and  before  it  became 
an  industrial  union  under  the 
CIO  where  business  office  work¬ 
ers  now  outvote  the  editorial 
workers. 

One  thing  definitely  was 
proven.  Mr.  Stern  demonstrated 
on  the  stand  that  he  is  not  the 
neurotic  case  the  guildsmen  pic¬ 
tured  him  as  being. 

Riordan  Ouestionf^d 
On  Red  Membership 

continued  from  paqe  67 

refuse  to  give  any  one  a  job — 
that  having  the  right  to  refuse 
a  iob  initially  he  had  a  right  to 
refuse  an  increase  to  an  em¬ 
ploye. 

But  he  contended  that  in  the 
last-cited  instance  the  law  re¬ 
quired  him  to  give  reasons 
therefor.  ’That  Stern  had  a 
right  to  go  out  of  business  was 
conceded,  and  that  brought  from 
Hoffman:  "Well,  that’s  exactly 
what  Stern  did.  He  had  the  right 
to  do  it.  So  why  are  you  here 
today?” 

Harris  said  the  guild  was  rep¬ 
resented  on  invitation.  (Chair¬ 
man  Hartley  later  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  denied  this  with  some  feel¬ 
ing.  He  said  the  guild  asked 
permission  to  “air”  its  griev¬ 
ances  and  that  opportunity  had 
been  provided.) 

Rep.  Brehm  refused  to  accept 


the  philosophy  that  a  per 
fering  his  services  has  a 
to  have  their  value  deteru™^ 
upon  the  basis  of  the  profluT 
cruing  to  his  employer.  Andw 
asked:  “Assuming  Stern  1« 
$100,000  during  the  contm 
year,  would  your  union  cok 
forward  and  make  up  the  Iqjm 
Would  you  share  the  losses  a 
well  as  the  gains?” 

The  witness  said  that  wasdoa 
when  Stern  published  the  Nn 
York  Post.  In  later  questionl* 
he  amplified  to  explain  that  tj 
union  didn’t  actually  pay  towag 
the  losses  but  did  take  a  wag 
cut  for  the  next  contract  ye» 

Rep.  Owens  asked  the  uni* 
official  if  he  knew  what  Stenft 
newspaper  earnings  were  aid 
was  told  that  information  wa 
not  in  the  guild’s  possessioa 
The  congressman  then  asked  it 
the  strike  was  launched  withog 
first  alleging  that  the  publish* 
was  guilty  of  an  “unfair  lab« 
practice.” 

“Certainly!”  was  the  reply. 

“Was  the  guild  program  tsi 
ambitious?”  asked  Rep.  Kearm 

It  must  have  been  in  some  ia 
stances,  the  witness  agreed  be 
cause  contracts  have  been 
without  reference  to  the  UN 
minimum  wage  for  reporters. 

Riordan  identified  himself  m 
the  former  assistant  telegri|| 
editor  of  the  Record  euid  volua 
teered  the  information  that  he  li 
an  ex-Communist  who  joinii 
that  party  but  resigned  alt* 
three  months  because  he  wa 
“all  fed  up.”  He  read  into  tha 
minutes  an  editorial  from  th*' 
Philadelphia  Record  dele 
him  against  the  charge  of 
leanings  and  citing  his  sp 
withdrawal  from  Comm 
Party  membership. 

Riordan  defended  the  right  if 
a  Communist  to  be  a  member  N 
the  guild.  He  doubted  many  ait 
members  but  said  any  person  i 
publisher  employs  in  the  de 
partments  covert  by  the  con¬ 
tract  is  entitled  to  membership; 
but  he  would  fight,  and  has 
fought,  to  keep  them  from  elec 
tive  office. 

Riordan,  who  testified  he 
would  “fight  for  the  right”  of  a 
Communist  member  of  the  guild 
to  retain  his  job  if  a  publisher 
tried  to  discharge  one  on  that 
ground  alone,  was  asked  by  Rep 
Kersten  whether  he  would  elect 
a  known  strikebreaker  to  ANG 
membership.  When  Riordan  an 
swered  no,  Kersten  berated  him: 
“But  you  would  allow  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  a  person  who  is  sworn  to 
break  down  not  only  free  union¬ 
ism  but  also  the  government  of 
the  United  States!” 

Riordan  pleaded  that  the  re¬ 
spective  rights  are  established  at 
different  points. 
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Very  often  newspoper  readers  face  disturbing 
questions  which  may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  lo^s  .  .  •  costly  errors  of  judf- 
ment,  etc.  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  checks  up  on  mere  chance: 
dispenses  with  doubt.  And  people  appreciate 
this  service. 


Thm  BiUing$  Casrffe 

5-25  05d>  nas  reneioed  fls  confro^  fwr  Th* 
Haskin  Seruiee. 
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**Without  laboratories  men  of  science  are  soldiers  without  arms”— louis  pasteur 


The  SPW  ok  I.IFE  is  increasing.  W’itliin  the  last  half  een- 
tin\  the  a\eiage  length  of  life  of  a  new  horn  infant  has 
increased  over  .SO' J .  And  main  more  peojile  over  fO  can 
now  expect  to  live  well  into  their  seventies. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  progress,  along  with  notable 
advancements  made  hv  the  medical  profession,  are  the  im¬ 
provements  in  medicinals  and  medical  e(|ui|)ment  that  help 
guard  life. 

Svnthetic  organic  chemicals  now  are  used  in  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  a  host  of  pharmaceuticals,  including  penicillin  and 
the  sulfa  drugs,  which  have  accomplished  wonders  in  the 
fight  against  germs.  Thev  also  are  used  in  repellents  to  de¬ 
feat  disease-carrying  insects.  Out  of  research  with  gases  has 
come  oxygen  therapy,  an  aid  to  recovery  in  numerous  ill¬ 
nesses.  Research  with  metals  and  alloys  has  produced  the 
gleaming,  easy -to-clean  stainless  steel  used  in  modern  hos- 
|)ital  and  medical  eijuipment. 


In  safeguarding  life— just  as  in  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications— much  of  man's  progress  is  traceable  to  better 
materials. 

Prodaciuft  better  materials  for  the  use  of  imlustrY  ami 
the  benefit  of  maukiml  is  the  it  orh  of  I  .v/o.v  CARHtOE. 

Basic  knowledge  ami  persistent  research  are  reijuireil. 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering.  Work¬ 
ing  with  extremes  of  hc::l  and  colil— frequentlv  as  high  as 
()(KK)  or  as  low  as  ;i(K)°  below  zero.  Fahreidieit— and  with 
vacuums  and  great  pressures.  I  nits  of  I  (X'  now  separate  or 
combine  nearly  one-half  of  the  many  elements  of  the  earth. 

Union  Carbide 
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I.iNDE  Oxygen 

.ycIlESON  Ei.kctrodes  • 

Prestose  AM)  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Klectrome 


-  Prmlucls  nf  nivisions  and  (’nils  inclmle  ■— — 

Prest-O-I.ite  Acetvi.ene  •  Pyrofax  Cas  •  It vkei.iie.  Krene,  and  Vinyi.ite  Pi.astks 
Kvereadv  Flashi.igiits  and  ItArrERiEs  •  Nationai.  Carbons 

1  Ai.i.ovs  AND  Met Ai.s  •  tl  vvnes  Siei  i.ite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


These  distinguished  judges  of  media 

place  8  out  of  10  schedules  in  th^ 
BIRMINGHAM  POST!  " 


We  checked  up  on  the  40  Southern  Agencies  and 
Regional  Advertisers  which  placed  schedules  in 
Birmingham  newspapers  during  1945— last 
year  for  which  complete  records  are  available. 

We  found  that  the  Birmingham  POST  got  8  out  of 
10  of  all  schedules  placed  by  these  on-the-scene  and 
in-the-know  judges  of  Birmingham  newspapers. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  to  win  such  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  its  own  backyard,  the  post  must 
be  an  outstanding  advertising  medium. 

(It  is  known  to  one  and  all  that  the  post  is  a 
lively,  alert,  progressive  and  respected  newspaper.) 
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